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Wage Increases 
Are Granted In 
Mid-Cont. Fields 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

TULSA, March 23.—Some 30,- 
000 or more workers in the Mid- 
Continent oil fields, particularly 


those in Texas and Louisiana | 


districts, have already started 
to receive higher wages or will 
do so after April 1. The in- 
crease in some instances will be 
on a percentage basis, in others 
a flat sum per month. 

These increases have been an- 


nounced by a number of com- | 
panies operating in the Mid- 


Continent, while other com- 


panies have announced they | 


will meet the prevailing wages 
paid in the districts where they 
have workmen. 

The Gulf Oil Corp., has an- 
nounced a four to nine cents 


per hour wage increase for its | 


field and pipeline departments, 
while the Gulf Refining Co., has 
announced a similar increase 
for refinery workmen at 
Port Arthur, Texas, plant. 


The Pure Oil Co. has boosted 
the pay of 600 employes at its 
Smith Bluff, Texas, refinery ap- 
proximately six per cent, effec- 
tive April 1, the second raise 
since Jan. 1. Its field employes 
in Texas and Louisiana are to 
get a similar increase effective 
the same date. 


More Pay to 11,000 


The Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
and the Magnolia Pipe Line Co., 
have announced that wage in- 
creases will be retroactive to 
March 15, and will affect some 
11,000 employes whose income 
is less than $5000 annually. The 


increase will amount to about | 
seven cents an hour for drillers, | 


pipeline workers and others, it 
was said. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
has announced no definite scale 
as yet but has stated that it will 
“pay the prevailing wage scale 
or better”. 


While no increase in wages | 


has been announced by some of 
the other large companies op- 
erating in this area it is gen- 
erally believed they will meet 
the new wage scale in the near 
future. Some companies al- 
ready have been paying higher 
wages for some time. 


|them are Barnsdall Refining 
| Co., Cushing Refining & Gaso- 
line Co., Indian Territory Il- 
,luminating Oil Co., and Mid- 
| Continent Petroleum Corp. In 
some instances the increases 
were put in early in the year. 
| The statement by D. A. Little, 
president of Magnolia, which 
accompanied the announcement 
of wage increases read in part: 


Conditions Improved 


“This upward adjustment for 
employes .... simply follows 
a practice our companies have 
observed for more than 25 years 





| as conditions would permit. The 


| provement and this present ad- 


its | district 


of adjusting wages and salaries 
general outlook shows some im- 
justment made voluntarily is a 


recognition of the loyalty, the 
faithful work and co-operation 





(Continued on page 10) 





Pipeline in Far North | 


To Carry Fuel to Mine 


TORONTO, March = 22.—A} 
little over a hundred miles | 
south of the Arctic circle in the | 
of Mackenzie, Can., | 
there is under construction an | 
oil pipeline which is the farth-| 
est north of any on the Amer- | 


jican continent. 


During the open season fuel | 
oil vital to the silver-radium 
properties of Eldorado Gold | 
Mines Ltd., on Great Bear lake, | 





|on Bear river and Great Bear 


|lake from Port Norman, where 


| wells. 


Among) 


is freighted 275 miles by water 


Oil Ltd. has _ three 
It has been necessary 
| hitherto to portage past an 8%- 
mile stretch of rapids in the 
Bear river. 

In the interest of economical 
distribution to the mining prop- 
erties whose oil requirements 
take the bulk of the present de- 
mand and, it is understood, 
have been increasing rapidly in 
|recent months, the major diffi- 
culty in transportation is to be 
overcome, President G. Harri- 
‘son Smith of Imperial an- 
nounced. It is anticipated the 


Imperial 





pipeline will be in service this | 


summer. 

In addition to the pipeline, 
storage tanks are to be built 
and new tanker barges placed 
in service at the same time. Gil- 
bert LaBine, managing director 


Better Oil F inding Methods 


Needed to Sustain Reserves 





N. P. N. News Bureau ) couched in terms understandable 

By JACK WESTSMITH to everyone and scheduled to 

LOS ANGELES, March 20.— | give the oil producer a bird’s-eye 
Responsibility for maintaining | View of what he is up against 
adequate and necessary crude oil - rR crude oil reserves 
reserves in this country was laid on the Dace a6 & Tageay nea 


: ing consumption demand. 
directly in the lap of American’ The two papers continued a 


Association of Petroleum Geolo- line of thought laid down by A. 
gists, at its 22nd annual meeting | - ro retiring — pete 
: ’ a ulsa a year ago; name 
in Los on March 17-19. chek ten oh Gate = iinet 
One outstanding feature of the must continue to assume a great- 
meeting was the interest shown|er burden in locating new re 
in geophysical exploration meth-| serves by means not dependent 
ods, use of this method to dis-| upon surface observations and 
cover two new fields in the floor | structural conditions alone. 
of the San Joaquin Valley dur- 
ing 1936 and its extensive ap- pacdiinpeomticges 
plication in searching for petro-| Wallace E. Pratt, Humble Oil 
leum deposits in the Rocky and Refining Co., Houston, who 
Mountain areas, has strength-| flew his own plane out to at- 
ened the interest of California | tend the convention, was lead-off 
operators in this development. | man on the presentation, with a 
Attendance at the meetings of | Paper “Discovery Rates in Oil- 
the geophysicists and of the| Finding.” 
paleontology and mineralogy | Past discoveries were studied 
group was generally larger than | by the author in the hope of un- 
at the purely geological sessions. | Covering some trend or charac- 
As a prelude to the bulk of| teristic which might be brought 
technical discussions which were | to bear directly on the problem 
to occupy the attention of some °f gauging future discoveries. 
1000 registered delegates at the Although a key to the solution 
three-day sessions, two closely Of this problem was not indi- 
related papers were presented cated, the study did throw a re- 
dealing with past performance vealing light on the character 


in finding oil and with possibil- 
ities for future discoveries. 
These were delivered at the gen- 
eral association meeting on 


| March 17. 


This cocktail, which was 
served to whet the appetite for 
the courses to follow, consisted | 
of a number of plain facts! 


and accomplishment of discov- 
ery efforts to date, he brought 
out. 

Of more than thirty billion 
barrels of oil discovered in the 
U. S. up to the end of 1935, 
which included that produced 
and that still held in proven un- 


(Continued on page 20) 





Angeles, March 17-19: 
1 
2 
serves. 


». = 
4—-Advance the technique of 





for the mining company, states 
two barges of 9000 gallons ca- | 
pacity and one of 40,000 gallons | 
capacity will also be built. 


5—lIncrease the efficiency of 
6—Increase the efficiency of 


burning it for fuel. 





A Program for the Oil Industry 


The following outline for an economic program for the 
oil industry to follow to bring about the “wisest use of our 
petroleum resources” was suggested by Earl De Golyer, con- 
sulting geologist, New York, on an address at the convention 
of the American Association of Petroleum Geologists in Los 


Admit, and even welcome, foreign oil insofar as it can 
be done without too great dislocation of our own industry. 
Encourage American companies to secure foreign re- 


Advance the technique of prospecting for oil. 


7—Refrain from the less desirable uses of oil, such as 


. 


producing oil. 
refining processes. 
our use of motor fuel. 
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Indiana and Jersey Standards 
Charged With Trade Restraint 





N. P.N. News Bureau; It also states that, after the 
NEW YORK, March 22.—A Standard of Indiana had ac- 
general denial to charges of re-| quired a controlling interest in 
straint of trade and violations | Pan American by 1932, it sold 
of company agreements has |the chief part of Pan Ameri- 
been made here by the Stand-/|can’s crude oil reserves and re- 
ard Oil Companies of Indiana | fining facilities to the Standard 
and New Jersey and other de-|of New Jersey and its sub- 
fendants in answering a suit | sidiaries. In 1933 the Pan Amer- 
brought by Louis and Jacob|ican and American Oil com- 
Blaustein, of Baltimore, officers | panies were merged, with the 
and directors of the Pan Amer- | Blausteins taking a 27 per cent 
ican Petroleum & Transport Co. | interest in Pan American, which 
Supreme Justice Charles Mc-/left Standard of Indiana the 
Laughlin took under advise- | majority stockholder with about 
ment a request from the Stand- | 70 per cent. 
ard of Indiana that it be exclud-| The complaint alleges that, 
ed from the suit as it was not |immediately following the Pan 
doing business in New York | American-American Oil merger, 
state. ithe Pan American directors 
Others named as defendants | who represented Standard of | 
are Walter C. Teagle, president |Indiana, in co-operation with 
of Standard of New Jersey; Ed-|the Standard of New Jersey, 
ward G. Seubert, president of | began a series of acts to weaken 
Standard of Indiana and chair- the position of Pan American as 
man of the board of Pan Amer- a competitor of Standard Oil 
ican Petroleum & ‘Transport |companies. Some of the meth- 
Co., and the following directors 





/ods used, the complaint states, 
of the Pan American company,|were: a four-years delay in| 
Charles J. Barkdull, Louis L.|completion of a promised re- | 
Stephens, Edward G. McKeever, 


| finery; delay in purchase of oil | 
James A. Carroll, Jr., Robert E. | iands in Texas until prices were | 
Wilson, Allan Jackson, and Ed- 


high or until they had been al.- | 

ward J. Bullock. |ready bought by Standard of | 
The Blausteins, through their | Indiana or other competitors of | 
personal holding corporation, 


|Pan American; forcing Pan | 

| : | 

American Trading and Produc-|4merican to make contracts | 
tion Corp., now own approxi- 


'with subsidiaries of Standard | 
mately 20 per cent of the stock | Oil companies for crude oil and | 
of the Pan American company 


munication with the plant as it 
was the only wire open an hour 
after the disaster. 

“I was so horrified at first 
that I could not do a thing. It 


took me _ several minutes to | 


gather my wits together. Re- 
membering the value of the ra- 
dio in the Ohio flood, I called 
KWKH and told them of the 
news.” He said the broadcast- 
ing station used the teletype 
wire as an information source 
in keeping the Arkansas-Louis- 
iana-Texas area notified of sup- 
plies needed at the scene. 


Oil Men First on Scene 


Oil company employes first 
reached the scene of the catas- 
trophe that snuffed out the lives 
of 450 youngsters. It was these 
same men — refinery and oil 
field workers — who conducted 
the rescue work. 

Refinery and oil field opera- 
tions nearby were at an almost 
complete standstill after word 
of the explosion as all available 
help rushed to the scene. 

Shortly after the explosion, 
oil companies mobilized their 
motor transports and soon trav- 
eling cranes and other motor- 
ized equipment ,were on the 
scene. 


Liquefied Gas Sold 
Through Meters 


NEW YORK, March 22.— 
Liquefied gas for use in private 


| homes is now being sold through 





Wage Increases 
Are Granted 


(Continued from page 9) 
of our more than 11,000 em- 
ployes. 

“A conference was held in 
Dallas between executives and 
advisory committees elected by 
and representing the employes 
of the production, machine 
shops, natural gas and gasoline, 
marketing and pipeline di- 
visions, and with a similar com- 
mittee representing the refinery 
division meeting in Beaumont. 
At these conferences the pro- 
posed changes were submitted 
in detail to the several advisory 
committees and were approved 
and accepted by each for them- 
selves and for those employes in 
the respective divisions whom 
they were authorized to repre- 
sent.” 

Reports from the Baytown, 
Texas, refinery of the Humble 
company, meanwhile indicated 
that the Employes’ Security 
League is “standing by” pend- 
ing the start of the announced 
membership campaign by the 
C.1.0. April 5. 

Employes of The Texas Co., 
who are members of the oil field 
and refinery workers’ union 
were to begin a conference in 
Tulsa, March 23, to discuss re- 
newal of the memorandum of 
terms which has been in effect 
| in the company’s plants the past 
year. Delegates were reported 
to be here from plants at Lock- 
port, Ill., Pryse, Ky., Casper, 





fees products as well @S|_ meter system, and paid for 

and the Standard of Indiana Irae yee of me pieresie just as is ordinary city gas, in 

owns about 70 per cent. | “i company was reduced | 4 new type gas distribution sys- 
The purpose of the suit, as | to a subordinate position. 

stated in the bill of complaint, 


The Blausteins charge that |tem recently installed by the 
is “to require restitution to Pan 


Wyo., Lawrenceville, Ind., Hous- 
ton, Port Arthur, and Port 
Neches, Texas, 

The agreement reached re- 


: ‘. | cently between Mid-Continent 
| valuable assets of Pan Ameri Three distributing centers | petroleum Cute's eats ont 


American Petroleum & Trans- bres scot = jhave already been established | representatives of the oil work- 
oo Co. “ — sums a ag 'fendant corporations and indi- Fed i ——. at rere ers’ union after several weeks 

¢ r 4 Oo | . * = : : s 4 
which it is charged the defend- | viduals. They also ask that the |r aneaster, Pa. An area around | Selsle Mara ig) ee 
ants deprived the company and |Pan American assets be re- ‘each center of 60 miles radius is | vs : my the t of the 

‘ : : | stored to it so it can carry out | — (Ape one 

also to establish the right of the |agreement are a reiteration of 
Pan American Petroleum & | 


\the “program of the ori we by the system. 

& | An installation includes aj} the company’s policy with refer- 
Transport Co. to conduct and | 
operate itself as an independ- 


agreement” and be able to com. |125-gallon tank buried under-|ence to all its employes, irre- 
ent, integrated oil company, 


— nny ae ground on the premises of the | spective of any labor organiza- 

| |user and connected with the | tion affiliation. The “check-off” 
free of Standard Oil domination) Teletype Wire Serves house supply system. The gas | system, which had been one of 
and free to compete with them.” passes through a high pressure | the union’s issues, was not in- 
|reduction valve mounted on the | cluded, and the door was left 
|tank and, inside the building, | open for employes to discuss, 
The plaintiff states that, in | through a low pressure reduc: | collectively or singly, any wage 
1923, the American Oil Co.| TULSA, March 22.—How an | tion valve. It is metered by a/or other working conditions 
(founded by the Blausteins) | oil company’s teletype wire was |standard gas meter. 





| Atlantic States Gas Co. 





cinta thank | In School Disaster 


aftet building up a substantial | used to notify Louisiana and | 


marketing business, mostly | surrounding points of medical | 


along the eastern seaboard, | supplies needed at the New Lon- | 


made a deal with Pan American | don (Tex.) school disaster | 
Petroleum & Transport Co. to | scene was related yesterday by | 
furnish American Oil with all|W. F. Kostelka, vice president | 
its gasoline requirements for a | of the Grogan Oil Co. of Shreve: | 
ten-year period. Half of the) port, La. | 
stock of American Oil was sold| “The Grogan Oil Co. has a 


to Pan American, which had | teletype wire from Shreveport | 


/with the management. 

The customer pays each; The agreement, however, does 
month for the gas used, the | provide that the hours of work 
meter being read by a company | shall not exceed 40 in any one 
reader in the,customary man- | week, or 72 in any two weeks, or 
ner. The gas in the supply tank | 20 hours in any two successive 
belongs to the company, and a | days, with time and one-half pay 
meter reader keeps check on the | for all overtime work and extra 


|tank’s contents, and notifies the | pay for any emergency work. 


company when the_ supply | Payment of time and one-half 
should be replenished. One fill-| for overtime is one of the re- 


among its chief competitors the to our plant at Overton, Tex.,|ing of the tank equal to about | quirements bidders must meet 
Standards of Indiana and New | only a couple of miles from the | 20,000 cu. ft., each four or five | to secure government contracts. 
Jersey, the bill of complaint | London school,” Kostelka said,| months suffices to supply the |The vacation with pay policy is 
sets forth. | and we were in immediate com- | average installation. | continued. 
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Majors’ Marketing Can Yield 
Profit, Sohio Demonstrates 





N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, March 22. — 
That marketing operations 
alone for a large company can 
yield a profit without passing 
any cost back to the refining 
department, was set forth by 
W. T. Holliday, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, in the 
annual report to stockholders. 


“Consideration should be 
given to statements that the 
marketing branch of the oil in- 
dustry is unprofitable,” Holli- 
day said in comment, “and that 
the large integrated companies 
cannot market within the mar- 
gin between the wholesale tank 
car price of gasoline and the 
tank wagon and service station 
prices. We wish to emphasize | 
that your company’s experience 
demonstrates that it can and 
does operate its marketing de- 
partment at a profit on the basis 
of prevailing wholesale tank 
car prices. 

“The losses which your com- 
pany suffered during the de- 
pression years were suffered in 
the refining department in pe- 
riods when the entire refining 
branch of the industry was op- 
erating at a great loss because 
of the low margin between 
crude oil prices and the whole- 
sale tank car prices of refined 
products.” 

The Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
reported a net profit for 1936 
of $4,194,314 after all deductions 
including depreciation and tax- 
es, as compared to a net profit 
of $2,690,647 in 1935, in the com- 
pany’s annual report to stock- 
holders. Profits were approxi- 
mately $4.75 per share on the 
common shares of the company, 
after all taxes and after deduc- 
tion of preferred stock divi- 
dends, as compared to $2.76 in 
1935. These two years are the 
first profit years since 1931. 

The profit includes a dividend 
of $657,900 on the company’s 
holdings of Ajax Pipe Line 
Corp. common stock. 

More Ethyl Sold 

For the first time in many 
years the percentage of pre- 
mium grade ethyl gasoline sold 
by the company showed an in- 
crease, the service station and 
tank truck sales rising from 7.3 | 
per cent of total gasoline in | 
1935 to 7.8 per cent in 1936. 

The number of tires, bat- 
teries and other accessories sold | 
showed increases over 1935) 
ranging from 23 per cent to 75 
per cent. Gallonage of indus- 
trial oil sales increased 14.5 per | 
cent, and that of furnace oil 
sales, 30 per cent. 

Pointing to a 50 per cent re-| 
duction since 1920 in the margin | 
between delivered crude and the | 





average retail gasoline price, 
the report stated that the av- 
erage retail price of gasoline is 
now less than half the average 
price for the 1918-22 period— 
exclusive of taxes. 

“The narrowing of the spread 
between crude oil and gasoline 
prices is, of course, partly ac- 
counted for by the higher yield 
of gasoline from crude, which 
tends to reduce the effective 
cost of gasoline relative to | 
other refined products and to) 
crude oil,” the report said. “On 
the other hand, the extra yield 
of gasoline obtained today re- 
quires additional processing and 
the cracking of various stocks. 

Station Race Continues 

Standard of Ohio reported 
construction of several new stfa- 
tions and remodeling of old sta- 
tions in 1936. Commenting on 
the building of gasoline stations 
today, the report stated: 

“The factor of rapid obsoles- 
cence also exists in the market- 











'ing division, not because of | 


technological changes, as in re- 
fining, but through the increas- | 
ing tendency of your company’s | 
competitors to build new sta- | 
tions on new sites and to re- | 
place old stations with modern | 
structures. 

“To keep itself in a sound | 
competitive condition your com.- | 
pany must continue to mod- | 
ernize and replace numerous of 
its stations and it must, from | 
time to time, acquire new loca- | 


CENTS 


tions to meet changing condi- 
tions and take advantage of new 
opportunities. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has 
not adopted the so-called “Iowa 
Plan”, said President Holliday 
defining this as the practice un- 
der which major companies 
lease out all their service sta- 
tions to independent dealers and 
retire from retailing and the 
posting of retail prices. De- 
scribing the Ohio company’s pol- 
icy in this regard, he said: 

“As a matter of operating 
economy and in special instances 
to obtain the services of enter- 
prising individuals, your com- 


| pany has leased a great many 


of its stations, especially the 
smaller ones and those in small- 
er cities but it still operates di- 
rectly practically all of the larg- 
er stations where, on account of 
the large volume of sales, the 
costs under direct operation are 
lower than under any other 
form, and where uniform and 


closely supervised service is es- | 


pecially important. The com- 
pany’s service stations as a 
whole constitute one of the most 
profitable parts of t*2 com- 


pany’s business, affording lower | 


net marketing costs per gallon 
of gasoline sold than any other 
channel of its distribution. 
Use of ‘Gas’ at Peak 
In commenting on _ general 
conditions, Holliday said that 
the consumption of gasoline in 
the U. S. in 1936 was 26.5 per 
cent above 1929, to reach a new 


peak. As compared with 1935, | 
gasoline consumption was up| 
about 10.5 per cent in the United 


States; the rate of increase in 
Ohio was about the same. 
Construction of a modern 
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combination crude distilling and 
cracking unit at the Toledo 
plant, for which the contract 
was let several months ago, will 
cost about $2,000,000, the report 
said. The new unit is expected 
to reduce the cost of manufac- 
ture, especially the cost of fuel; 
will produce gasoline of higher 
anti-knock quality and increase 
the plant’s capacity. 

The company also is planning 
certain gasoline pipeline proj- 
ects. 


Tentative Value. 
For Gulf’s Lines 
Is $33,750,000 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
| WASHINGTON, March 22.— 
| Tentative valuation of Gulf Pipe 
| Line Co. properties owned and 
used fo. common carrier pur- 
| poses was fixed by the Interstate 
'Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Valuation at $33,750,000 in a 
report issued today. 

It is the second tentative val- 
uation report for rate basing 
purposes issued by the ICC since 
| Valuation Order No. 27, issued 
| late in 1934, which ordered that 
all oil pipelines be inventoried 
and valuated. The first report 
was on Atlantic Pipeline Co.’s 
properties, issued Nov. 30 and 
protested by the Atlantic at hear- 
ings before an ICC examiner 
| here earlier this month. 
More than 50 other companies 
| classified as interstate common 
|carriers of oil and petroleum 
products by pipeline have been 
inventoried and audited and are 
in process of valuation. Reports 
on some of these are expected 
within the next few weeks. 
| In the Gulf report, the ICC has 
| excluded $250,000 worth of prop- 
|erty owned by the company but 
used for purposes other than 
those of a common carrier, as 
| well as $380,556 worth of prop- 
|erty owned but not used by the 
company. The properties used 
| but not owned (leased from oth- 
er companies) are valued at 
| $254,954. 
In the final valuation figures, 
| Gulf Pipeline Co. was found to 
}own $34,380,556 worth of prop- 
ierty, and to use $33,995,954 
| worth—including both that 
owned and leased. 

The basis of Atlantic’s protest 
|against the proposed valuation 
| placed on its properties was that 
'those properties excluded as 
|“owned but not used for carrier 
| purposes” were essential to its 
operation as a common carrier. 

The report goes into detail on 
_the cost of reproducing the pipe- 
\line company’s system, the 
financing and corporate history 
|of the company, its investment 
|in property and virtually all 
| phases of its business. 
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Spring Comes to Oil Industry 
As Legislative Storm Abates 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, March 22.— 
First signs of a let-up in the 
legislative blizzard which has 
raged ’round the petroleum and 
allied industries since the con- 
vening of twoscore legislatures 
almost three months ago were 
detected this week in reports 
reaching here from the twenty- 
odd state capitals where legisla- 
tures still are in session. 


But, while new proposals 
seem to be dropping with less 
regularity, action on bills intro- 
duced during the height of the 
storm now is being speeded up 
as many of the legislatures 
move toward adjournment, and 
the general outlok appears to be 
brighter than when each new 
day brought at least a dozen 
proposals ranging from govern- 
ment competition to virtually 
confiscatory taxation. 


Among the favorable actions 
reported from the state capitals 
are those of Gov. Clarence D. 
Martin of Washington, who 
vetoed a proposed boost in the 
gasoline tax and at the same 
time approved a bill cancelling 
diversions being made from the 
highway fund for various pur- 
poses. 


Amendment Proposal Approved 


Indiana’s governor, likewise, 
has approved a bill proposing a 
constitutional amendment for 
prevention of diversion, and 
Montana’s governor has ap- 
proved a bill reducing the tax 
on crude petroleum to a fourth 
of a cent a barrel. 


New bills along this same 
route include that introduced in 
Nevada’s legislature to prevent 
diversion by _ constitutional 
amendment, and the one before 
Connecticut’s lawmakers to pe- 
tition Congress to drop the fed- 
eral gasoline tax. 


State-Owned Terminal 


All is not beer and skittles, 
how ver, for North Carolina’s 
legisiature has passed a law 
authorizing establishment of a 
state-owned gasoline terminal; 
Utah’s legislature has before it 
a bill authorizing municipalities 
to enter the gasoline business; 
Georgia’s house has passed a 
bill diverting part of the gaso- 
line tax money to schools; Wést 
Virginia’s senate has passed a 
bill to increase that state’s gaso- 
line tax to 5 cents; a group of 
bills introduced in 
would permit any and all cities 
to levy their own motor vehicle 
taxes of various kinds, and both 
houses of the ivew Jersey legis- 
lature have passed a bill divert- 





Illinois | gymnasium of 





ing almost $8,000,000 from the | tion. 


highway fund to the financial 
assistance commission. 

In Texas, the House has 
passed the bill providing for ex- 
tension of the interstate com- 
pact for oil and gas conserva- 
tion. It is now considering a bill 
to ask Congress to pass laws 
permitting it to levy taxes on oil 
storage. 


Fair Trade Laws 


More than two dozen state 
legislatures have enacted so- 
called “fair trade acts” during 
the current session, according to 
word received here, and several 
others have them under consid- 
eration. Among the most recent- 
ly introduced is the one in South 
Carolina. 

Oregon’s governor has ap- 
proved a law fixing gasoline 
standards and specifications. 

Truck weight and dimension 
regulations of widely varying 
hues continue to make their ap- 
pearance, along with port of 
entry legislation. 

A House eommittee in Texas 
has reported out a port of 
entry measure, and one has 





been introduced in the past 
week in Pennsylvania. 


The trend in weight and di- 
mension legislation for trucks, 
however, appears to be toward 
the liberal side, with bills intro- 
duced in Idaho and Ohio limit- 
ing vehicles to 68,000 and 65,000 
pounds, respectively. 

Several more states have bills 
to rule heavier trucks off cer- 
tain highways during various 
hours of Saturday and Sunday 
during the summer, presumably 
to allow more highway room 
for week-end pleasure driving. 


Minnesota again has sprung 
to the fore with unusual (to say 
the least) legislation. One of 
her lawmakers proposes to pave 
state highways with iron— 
Minnesota iron, of course. 

The New Jersey Senate has 
approved Senate Bill 114, pro- 
viding for regulation of the 
sale of liquid fuels within the 
state. The bill is said to have 
the approval of the New Jer- 
sey Fuel Oil Jobbers Associa- 
tion and the state bureau of 
weights and measures. 

A bill providing for a two 
per cent retail sales tax in 
Massachusetts, which appar- 
ently would have included the 
oil industry, was. killed in the 
state senate, it was reported 
here. 





Oil Company Will 


Pack Up Its Files 


And Move to Colorado for Summer 





LINCOLN, Nebr., March 22. 
—L. L. Coryell & Son, an oil 
marketing concern having 500 
outlets in 14 midwestern states, 
will literally pack its general 
office and move to the Colorado 
Mountains to escape the Ne- 
braska heat and dust during 
July and August. The move in- 
volves 50 employes and their 
families. 


This working vacation plan is 
without precedent in the busi- 
ness world, L. L. Coryell, Sr., 
president, believes. He expects 
it to become a permanent year- 
ly feature of the organization. 

At the close of business June 
12, the files and records of the 
company will be packed and 
loaded in trucks for the 500- 
mile jaunt to the west. Em- 
ployes and their families will 
travel in their own cars or those 
furnished by the company. 
Bulky equipment, such as desks 
and typewriters, will be left be- 
hind. 

The company has leased the 
the Colorado 


|Springs high school. When the 
| Coryell caravan arrives rented 
|desks and typewriters will al- 
|ready be in place and telephone 


and telegraph lines in opera- 
The officers of the com- 





pany expect to have the office 
ready for business in its new lo- 
cation the morning of June 14. 


The employes, upon arrival, 
will go to houses and apart- 
ments already under lease. The 
company is granting a pay dif- 
ferential deemed sufficient to 
care for any increase in living 
costs. Traveling expenses will 
be borne by the company. Part 
of the cost of moving its offices 
will be recovered thru increased 
efficiency of the staff, it is be- 
lieved. Also, the annual staff 
interruptions caused by the or- 
dinary vacations will be avoid- 
ed. The company vacation is de- 
signed to take the place of the 
ordinary two-weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 

The vacation plan was de- 
cided upon as preferable to 
office air conditioning, since the 
latter does not provide for cool 
sleepful nights in the homes 
and apartments of employes, as 
does the Colorado trip. Field 
representatives of the company 
and representatives of refineries 
and equipment houses doing 
business with Coryell’s will 
share in the benefits of the 
Colorado trip to a certain ex- 
tent when they call at the tem- 





porary general office. 


Well Spacing Rules 
Before High Court 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 22.— 
Texas’ well-spacing rule is 
again knocking at the marble 
portals of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

This time it is brought up by 
C. H. Murphy and the J. I. 
Roberts Production Co., who 
have petitioned the high court 
for a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Civil Appeals for the 
Third Supreme Judicial District 
of Texas. 

The Texas court, in a case 
brought by the Turman Oil Co. 
and others, held that a drilling 
permit granted by the Texas 
Railroad Commission to Murphy 
and Roberts was illegal and 
void because the East Texas 
tract, out of which the Murphy 
tract on which it was sought to 
drill was carved, was voluntari- 
ly subdivided after the field was 
developed, according to the pe- 
tition. 

The decision of the Texas 
court, which the petitioners 
want to have the Supreme Court 
review, was based on a Texas 
Railroad Commission rule that 
no subdivision of land made 
subsequent to adoption of the 
original well spacing rules (in 
1919) would be considered in de- 
termining whether or not prop- 
erty is being confiscated. 

Murphy and the Roberts com- 
pany contend that the court’s 
invalidation of the permit 
granted them to drill on the al- 
legedly subdivided tract (which 
placed their well closer than the 
well-spacing rule permits to the 
boundaries of the __ tract) 
“amounts to an arbitrary inter- 
ference with private business 
and imposes unreasonable and 
unnecessary restrictions upon 
it.” 

The well was drilled, under 
the “invalidated” permit, but 
has been capped. 


5-Cent Tax In Nebraska 


LINCOLN, Nebr., March 23. 
—Governor Cochran’s five-cent 
gasoline tax measure passed the 
legislature today. When signed 
it will be operative until June 
30, 1939. A half cent of extra 
cent over the old four-cent tax 
is diverted from roads, going to 
social welfare. 


By Teletype 

WASHINGTON, March 23.— 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
today authorized the sale of oil 
and gas leases on public lands 
located in the Rodessa field, 
Louisiana, comprising Unit No. 
1, 40 acres, and Unit No. 2, 
113.38 acres. The sale will be 








held at noon, April 23, in the 
Federal court room at Shreve- 
port, La. 
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Bills to Govern Natural 
Gas Industry in Congress 





By Teletype |to supply any city along their 


N. P. N. News Bureau | ;; ar nea 
WASHINGTON, March 23.— | lines and the power commission 


ow ai 3 bill apres a. * | extension of facilities. 

apes ered of natEre as | and charges could also be fixed 
and “equitable buying” of pro- | by the commission 
duction in a gas field, as well as | Sta hs 
regulation of the natural gas in- Senator Brown said he intro- 


dustry as a public utility by the 





} 





| 
} 


duced his gas bill after con-| 


put into effect immediately 
plans and programs which have 
not yet been devised, he de- 
clared. 


Compact Feature Praised 


On the other hand, the Inter- 
state Compact Policy, one fea- 
ture of the Vinson bill, as ap- 
plied to the petroleum industry 


ing on the sovereign rights of 
any of the participants of that 
compact,” he said. 


A subcommittee of Lea’s In- 


heal? |ferring with officials from De-|terstate Commerce Committee 
Federal Power Commission are | 'has completed consideration of 


expected to be aired this week | ‘Tit and other cities. 
before the House Interstate Pollution Hearings 
Commerce Committee. 
At the time Chairman Clar- 
ence F. Lea of California sched- | mittee a majority of the com- 
uled hearings a few days ago on | mitt 
his bill providing for relatively | fay 
mild regulation of interstate | 
transportation and sale of nat- | 


ural gas, Congressman Robert | 


ored the Vinson bill in pref- 
erence to other anti-pollution 
measures. 


| 


| 


| 


the Californian’s bill to broad- 
en the powers of the Federal 


During hearings before the |Trade Commission, and filed its 
House Rivers and Harbors Com- | report with the full committee, 


which is expected to report the 


ee members indicated they measure to the House soon. 


Wheeler Bill Reported 
At the same time, Senator 


| fied that even the Wheeler pro- 


posal gave too much discretion 
to the ICC with respect to ex- 
|emption of “special equipment” 
| vessels. He said that the com- 
mittee, with all the facts be- 
fore it, should make the exemp- 
| tion of tankships a part of the 
|law, rather than leaving it up 
to the ICC. 


Few New Bills 


Besides Ramspeck’s _ substi- 
| tute bill, about the only other 
new legislative proposal given 
Congress during the week of 
even passing interest to the oil 
industry was that of Senator 
M. M. Neely of West Virginia to 
create a transcontinental super- 
highways commission of five 
members to study a proposal to 
construct coast-to-coast and 
laxes-to-gulf superhighways. 








(could order any “reasonable” | has “been helpful to the oil pro- | 
Rates | ducing states without trespass- 





Crosser of Ohio, introduced his | 
more drastic measure, which is | 
likely to be taken up at the Lea 
bill hearing. 

On the Senate side, a compan. | 
ion measure to the Crosser bill | 
has been introduced by Senator | 
Brown of Michigan. 


Gas Business 
Hearings have been concluded | 


ia : Burton K. Wheeler of Montana,} Panaly, “. 
The Vinson bill would require | jj) ,irman of the Senate on Penalize State 


a study of stream pollution by | stat a : . 
: _” | State Commerce Commitee, has | 
the U. S. Public Health Service | reported his bill to broaden the 


in co-operation with the states. | FTC’s powers. Like the Lea bill, | 
It also provides for loans and | - ms 4 


a 4% tnd iti q|it would give the Commission | 
24 ss . . 

— a oe oe authority to issue cease and de- 
private industries for water 


‘ : sist orders against “unfair and 
purification plants, and for en- deceptive acts in commerce,” | 
couragement Of nerstate com | but, unlike the Lea bill, it) | 9 | N.P.N. News Bureau 
pacts for control of pollution. |would broaden the FTC’s in-| NEW YORK, March 22. The 
This measure, which passed | vestigative powers also. Hear-| first penalties for diversion of 


For Diverting 
‘Ga 


s’ Tax Funds 


by the House committee on anti-| the House last year, was en-| ings were held on the Wheeler | 
pollution bills and it is unlikely | dorsed by a number of state and | measure at the last session. 


state gasoline sales taxes and 


| motor vehicle registration fees 


that Senate hearings will be | city health officials. Many de- 


| 
| 


held. Hearings on bills fo regu- | Clared that mandatory legisla-| 
late water carriers, including | tion was the wrong approach | 


tankers and oil barges, have|@nd that they had found in- 


been recessed indefinitely. | dustries willing to co-operate in 
any reasonable solution of the 
problem. 

Favoring mandatory legisla- 
tion were Congressman Joseph 
L. Pfeifer of New York, author 
of a bill outlawing stream pollu- 
tion, and Senator Augustine 
Lonergan of Connecticut, spon- 
sor of a simuar bill in the Sen- 
ate. 


The Crosser bill, purporting | 
to aid the states in conserving | 
natural gas, provides that 
“every person engaged in the 
business of producing, transmit- | 
ting, distributing, selling, or en 
changing natural gas, in whole 
or in part, for public use is de- | 
clared to be engaged in the busi- | 
ness of conducting a public util- 
ity.” 








| 
| 
| 


Encourage Compacts 


Interstate compacts for gas | 
conservation would be encour: | 
aged, if the Crosser bill be- 
comes law, with the Federal 
Power Commission recommend- 
ing to the producing states 
quotas, rates and other data. 

Gas produced in violation of 
the state law would be prohibit- 
ed from shipment in Interstate 
Commerce—just as the Connal- 
ly law prohibits shipment of 
“hot” oil. | 

Interstate pipelines would be | 
given the choice of acting as| 
common -carriers, transporting | 
at “fair” rates the gas tendered 
by any shipper, or acting as gas 
purchasers. 

If the pipelines chose to con- 
tinue as private carriers, as 
most are now, they would be re- 
quired to buy tenders of gas 
equitably. 

Pipelines would be required 








Brown Testifies 


No witness representing an 
industry appeared against the 
Vinson bill. On the contrary, 
several trade association repre- 
sentatives strongly urged its 
passage, in preference to the 
Pfeifer-Lonergan bill. 

Russell B. Brown, general 
counsel of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America, 
endorsed the Vinson type of 
legislation. He said the Pfeifer 


bill would “overnight make a_/| 


large portion of our industries, 
municipalities and citizens guilty 
of violation of a solemn law of 
United States.” 


The Pfeifer bill, Brown added, 
demands an instant and com- 
plete answer to a most complex 
and difficult problem “with 
which science has been con- 
stantly occupied for many 
years, and which still perplexes 
the industries of the world.” In 
effect, it orders everybody to 


| bill 














After holding hearings for 
two days, the House Merchant 


Marine Committee has “indefi- | 


nitely postponed” action on the 
of Congressman Robert 
Ramspeck of Georgia, » place 
all interstate water carriers un- 
der Interstate Commerce Cum- 
mission regulation. In postpon- 
ing action, committee members 
said the committee needed an 
opportunity to study Senator 
Wheeler’s water carrier bill, 
known as S 1400. 


Wheeler’s bill is similar to 


the Ramspeck bill on which 


hearings were held, with the 
exception that Wheeler’s bill 
would give the ICC authority 
to exclude from regulatory pro- 
visions of the act water carriers 
whose special equipment or 
other features tends to make 
them non-competitive. This 
would probably be construed to 
exempt tankers and tank barges 


| from ICC regulation. 


New Ramspeck Bill 


The day after the committee 
postponed action on his original 
bill, Ramspeck dropped into the 
House hopper a bill based on 


| the Wheeler proposal which ac- 


tion on his earlier measure had 
been postponed to _ consider. 
Thus, whichever bill is reported 
out of the House committee— 
if any—it probably will be a 
“Ramspeck” bill. 

During hearings on the meas- 
ure, D. V. Stroop of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute testi- 


have been imposed on Maryland 
by the federal government. 


Cancellation of all diversions 
was advocated immediately by 
Governor Harry W. Nice when 
informed of the state’s loss of 
federal aid. 


The Maryland precedent indi- 
cated that the Hayden-Cart- 
wright Act has teeth and that 
the high cost of diversion will 
be found costly by other states 
which have diverted highway 
funds, in the opinion of T. J. 
Keefe, general manager of the 
American Motorists Association. 


T. H. McDonald, head of the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
has informed the Maryland 
State Road Commission that 
Maryland’s share of federal 
road aid funds for 1937 has been 
' reduced a third, or over $340,000 
| because $4,000,000 of highway 
|funds were spent for general 
| purposes. 

The bureau is investigating 
|expenditures of these taxes in 
other states. Since a number of 
states have diverted funds, it is 
believed penalties will run into 
millions of dollars. 











American mass_ production 
has placed 22,000,000 passen- 
ger cars on the roads, three cars 
for every four families in the 
country. France has one auto- 
mobile for each 20 persons, the 
United Kingdom, one to 23; 
Italy one to 108; Poland one to 
1283. 
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Destructive of Competition 


The beginning of the end of competition in the mar- 
keting of gasoline is in sight the minute the legislature 
of New York state carries out the recommendation being 
considered by its special committee investigating oil, to 
have gasoline service stations licensed. 


For the past year a special committee of the New York 
state legislature, headed by Senator Ehrlich, of Buffalo, has 
been investigating the industry’s marketing methods. Now, 
according to Chairman Ehrlich, the committee is about of 
the opinion that the oil companies, particularly the larger 
ones, by increasing the number of filling stations, are run- 
ning up the price of gasoline to the ultimate consumer. 
The senator is quoted as saying, therefore, there should 
be state licensing and control. Presumably one would have 
to get a dispensation from a licensing commission by show- 
ing “public necessity” before a station could be built and 
then probably prices would be controlled. 


The committee seems to be about to fall into what is 
a politically popular but a terribly unsound economic con- 
clusion that the greater the competition the higher the 
price set by the competitors. What political officeholders 
purport to believe, in their public statements, and what 
they actually do believe, one must admit may be two en- 
tirely different things. Some weird alleged economic ideas—- 
they cannot be called principles—are sprung by officehold- 
ers under what seems to them to be the pressure of political 
expediency. 


But, however sensible Chairman Ehrlich may be in his 
private opinions, the oil industry must now judge him on 
his public statements which, as they were printed in Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, we, for our own self respect, 
must assume are correctly quoted. 





The New York committee probably has become con- 
fused over the cries of the dealers for more margin and 
the high costs per gallon of operating most service sta- 
tions. But these two unfortunate facts do not mean for a 
minute that the prices which the public is paying are any 


higher over any period of time than iad would be with 
fewer stations. 


The committee should not gaze very long at the prices 
posted at service stations. So frequently they are just the 
place to start dickering from, and it generally does not 
take much dickering either, according to all reports, to 
secure a concession of some kind. 


Service stations fon years now have been in what is 
probably largely a losing fight to hold the business of the 
truck owner—the large consumer. The more the stations 
fight to hold this business the more they are going to 
weaken and slip in their prices to the individual passen- 
ger car owner, because it is rather beyond the strength of 
human nature to maintain two prices at the same source 
for about the same size and type of unit of sale. Oil com- 
panies with chains of stations have always found it nec- 
essary to have the truck business charged to the home of- 
fice in order to maintain a different price to the individual 
passenger car owner. 


What would do the oil business good right now would 
be accurate surveys as to the costs of handling different 
classes of business both at service stations and from tank 
trucks. Such surveys would tend to show to the industry 
the new and low cost methods of distribution, particularly 
to certain classes of customers, as against just plain foolish 
price cutting to try and accomplish the impossible, that is, 
hold business that necessarily is going to be handled on a 
cheaper basis. 


When one gets into all these special prices that ob- 
tain over the country on gasoline, then one finds evidence 
of competition of new methods, a new conception of classes 
of customers and the ruthless competition of plain, ignor- 
ant and hopeless price cutting. 


While we appreciate how easy it is for outsiders to the 
industry to come to the same conclusion as this New York 
State legislative committee appears to have come, we do 
not believe that they could come to a more erroneous and 
ill-founded one. Certainly, after a year of investigating, one 
can hardly excuse this particular committee in reaching this 
totally wrong thought. 


There are too many filling stations for the gallonage 
but the reasons for the large number are many and not 
all of them lie with any avariciousness of the larger com- 
panies, as faulty as their policy frequently has been. 


One should not generalize on filling stations. They come 
into existence for reasons sufficient to the property holder, 
to the building contractor, to the man who is about to own 
or operate them. And these may be prompted by other rea- 
sons, such as the need for getting income off the property, 
no matter how meager; the need for construction business, 
and, in the case of the man who operates it, the need for 
a job of some kind. Many a station has been kept running 
these last few years because, small as its net income may 
be, it is a whole lof better than no income at all or going 
on relief. 


These are no times for putting a cold, steel rule 
against our service stations and their operators. For the 
good of the country and for mankind the rule should be 
a generous, warm hearted one, and that is the kind the 
oil industry has been using. It may not be sound from the 
standpoint of hard boiled economics but neither is it en- 
tirely sound, from such a standpoint, to pay out billions 
of dollars in what we are pleased to call “public works” 
programs and other government enterprises that, from the 
standpoint of sound business, are the height of folly. Cer- 
tainly the oil industry, in these times, should be given credit 
for not “cracking down” on dealer’s margins and cleaning 
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up the filling station situation which it was in a fair way 
to do when the evils of the late code came upon us. 


Any fair sized major company could take back its sta- 
tions, close some of them, cut its margins to a “trackside” 
station basis, close more of its stations as they showed 
losses and clean up the filling station business in short 
order if the politicians would let it and it wanted to. But 
these same politicians that now talk of licensing stations 
would be the first to listen to the cries of the filling station 
operators and the smaller oil companies and “proceed to 
take steps” about it, the while adopting condemnatory reso- 
lutions against the “cruel oil monopoly.” 


And, for the information of these politicians, many a 
big company marketing executive has time and again care- 
fully considered just this remedy for fhe filling station sit- 
uation but has desisted because it would be too drastic 
and unfair to the tens of thousands of people who have 
small and unneeded stations, and it would have too ad- 
verse an influence on our present recovery. 


What will happen if a state undertakes to organize a 
monopoly—for that is what it would be—in filling stations 
and license only those it sees fit, one can leave to the 
imagination of any business man who has the faintest idea 
of government operation of business. There undoubtedly 
would soon be the greatest amount of corruption in that 
state’s history, corruption both by political “pull” and by 
money. That is about the only way “public necessity” could 
be “proved.”’ This would be such a luscious graft that the 
tendency would be to invite in more and more stations and 
to protect those stations one would find the state under- 
taking to’ fix a higher and still higher price. 


No, Mr. Ehrlich, if you have no thought for the safety 
of the oil industry, at least please save your state from 
what we are safe in saying would be the worst era of 
graft in its history, and New York state has enjoyed some 
fairly “profitable” periods if common report can be believed. 





Would Live by the Sword 


The statement of the Chrysler Corporation published 
in the newspapers of the country last week telling of the 
seizure of its plants by Lewis’ striking unions probably is 
another evidence of what the oil industry can expect as 
Lewis’ unions bring their “organization” of oil to a focus 
this spring. 


The extent to which Lewis’ oil unions will try to take 
physical possession of oil company property, pipelines, re- 
fineries and marketing facilities, seemingly will only be 
determined by the degree of awakening of public officials 
to their duty to enforce the law and see that owners have 
undisputed occupancy of their property. The severest criti- 
cism of our form of republican government is the way its 
officeholders, seemingly almost to a man, have sold out to 
the labor unions for votes or perhaps for much worse. 


The Chrysler Corporation’s paid announcement to the 
public told of the union’s seizing the offices as well as the 
plants, capturing the mail trucks, and forcing the com- 
pany to open up special offices elsewhere. One wonders 
where the much vaunted prowess of Uncle Sam’s postal 
authorities was when the mail trucks were seized. 


Chrysler calls this ‘a form of revolution”, which it is. 
Now isn’t it about time for property owners and _ stock- 
holders in these corporations and all other law abiding citi- 


Cargo Is Dutiable When 
Used As Ship’s Supply 


By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, March 22.— 
Foreign crude oil brought by 
tanker to a U. S. port and listed 
as cargo is subject to customs 
duties even though it never 
leaves the tanker, the U. S. 
Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals has ruled. 


Headley Asphalt Division, 
Sinclair Refining Co., appealed 
to court for exemption from the 
half-cent a gallon duty on 110,- 
913 gallons of Mexican crude 
which it said never left the 
tanker but was_ transferred 
from the cargo tanks to the 
ship’s fuel tanks while she lay 
in port at Philadelphia, point- 
ing out that fuel supplies were 
exempt. 

A lower customs court had 
held that the oil was dutiable, 
|since it carried on the manifest 
|as cargo and that the intent 
was to land it in the U. S. Most 
of the cargo of more than 2,- 
| 000,000 barrels was landed, ac- 
|cording to the court’s decision. 
| Affirming the decision, the 
|appellate court held that “in 
|order for a ship’s fuel supplies 
|to be exempt from payment of 
| duty, they must have had some 
|existence on arrival of the ves- 
sel at a port of entry and have 
| not been merchandise which 
|is part of the manifested cargo.” 








| Germany May Build 

| Low Priced Autos 

| N. P.N. News Bureau 
| NEW YORK, March 22.—The 
|German government is said to 
| be experimenting with full-sized 
| models of a small, strongly-built 
| automobile which it hopes will 
| sell at a low enough price to 
interest the average German 
worker and bring about mass 
production. At present the 
| umber of passenger cars in Ger- 
|many is below 1,000,000. 

| Details of construction have 
| been kept secret, but reports 
/are that one feature is a two- 
'cylinder engine lodged just 
}above the rear axle, which is 
teapable of driving the car at a 
maximum speed of about 50 
miles an hour. All except the 


| most essential accessories would 
| be dispensed with. 


| If and when the car goes into 
| large-scale production it would 
| probably sell at around $400 to 


| tariff barriers. Another bar to 
this production, Mr. Barnes 
states, is the fact that even at 
$480, it would take approximate- 
ly nine-tenths of the average 
German worker’s yearly wage 
to purchase one of these cars, 
with upkeep and running ex- 
penses still to be added. 


Natural Gasoline Data 


WASHINGTON, March 22.— 
Natural gasoline produced in 
the U. S. in 1935 amounted to 
approximately 1,652,000,000 gal- 
lons, valued at $70,940,000, an 
average of 4.3 cents per gallon 
at plants, according to the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s 1935 census of 
business. 


Ten years earlier—in 1925— 
the production was less—1,127,- 
470,000 gallons—but the value 
at the plant was 10.7 cents per 
gallon, or $120,383,000 in all. 


During the ten years the num- 
ber of operators of natural gas- 
oline plants declined from 450 to 
278, and the number of plants 
operated from 1081 to 715. 


The natural gasoline indus- 
try provided employment for 
nearly 10,000 persons in 1935, 
the bureau estimates. Of these, 
the number of wage earners av- 
eraged 7997, salaried employes 
with headquarters at or near 
plants 1052, and central office 
employes 625. 


Wages paid in 1935 totaled 
$10,567,000; plant salaries were 
$2,105,000 and central office sal- 
aries $1,752,000. A breakdown 
by states has been prepared by 
the bureau. 











| a 
| Survey Proper Heating 


| For Cal. Citrus Groves 


| LOS ANGELES, March 22.— 
| California’s oil industry will co- 
operate with civic leaders in 
combating the smoke nuisance 
caused by inefficient operation 
of citrus orchard smudge pots. 
A joint committee has been 
organized with representatives 
from the oil industry, the cham- 
ber of commerce, the Los An- 
geles county board of super- 
visors and the truit growers. 
Representing the oil industry, 
as members of the California 
Oil and Gas Association, will be 
B. A. Moeller, General Petro- 
leum Corp. and L. G. Metcalf, 
Union Oil Co. 
| It will be the purpose of this 
committee to work out a feas- 
ible plan whereby fruit growers 
can modernize their frost-pro- 


zens to have a little revolution of their own and see that | $480, according to reports, com-| tection heating equipment so 
the laws are enforced for the protection of peace and | pared to present German low- | that it will give off more heat 
property? priced cars of around $560. To) and less smoke. Efforts will be 
. ' ; , : | obtain this production, however,| made to determine the proper 
There is an old saying that, if one lives by the sword, | it is reported the car would have | fuel to use for smokeless heat- 

he will die by the sword. Maybe that is the proper answer 


. , to be sold in Continental Europe ing and a survey will be made 
to these labor union leaders who seem to be trying to emu- | outside of Germany, which with the view to improving oil 
late Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler? | would be difficult owing to high’ distribution to the citrus areas. 
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Labor, ‘Iowa Plan’, and Crude Oil | 
Control are Topics for N.P.A. Meet 


} 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, March 22. — 
Labor relations in 1937, the 
Iowa plan to avert chain store 
taxes, and restriction of crude 
production are three topics of 
importance to the oil industry 
that will draw delegates here 
to the 34th semi-annual conven- 
tion of the National Petroleum 
Association April 15 and 16. 
Sessions will be held at Hotel 
Cleveland. 

Wilmer R. Schuh, president 
of the National Association of 
Petroleum Retailers, will dis- 
cuss the so-called Iowa Plan, 
which evolved after service sta- 
tions had been classified as 
chain stores for tax purposes, 
under the title “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress of Petroleum Retailers.” 


Because of current efforts by | 


John L. Lewis’ Committee for 
Industrial Organization to or- 
ganize oil workers, delegates 
are expected to give particular 
attention to Whiting Williams, 
personnel and public relations 
consultant, who will speak on 
“Management and Labor in 
1937.” 

Quoting a sketch about Wil- 
liams, Fayette B. Dow, general 
counsel of the National Petro- 
leum Association, said: “The 
summers of 1934-5-6 proved to 
be the most interesting in all 
Whiting Williams’ 17 years as 
an investigator of ‘What’s on 
the Worker’s Mind.’ A variety 
of labor disputes kept him busy 
interviewing not only on the 
picket line, but also talking with 
local citizens—editors, ministers, 
merchants, judges and shop 
keepers—to learn their attitude 
toward strikes, the New Deal, 
relief programs and so forth.” 

Williams has interviewed also 
workers in England, France, 
Germany and Russia. 

A veteran of efforts at crude 
oil production control by inter- 
state compact and federal regu- 
lation under the defunct NRA 
code, Ernest O. Thompson, mem- 
ber of the Railroad Commission 
of Texas, will speak on “The 
Importance of the Interstate 
Oil Compact to the Oil Industry 
in the Eastern Territory.” 


The three speakers will ap- 


|Reduction in ‘Gas’ Tax 


| tive measure -will be sponsored 


| its and Capital Gains and Loss- 
;es” by Ellsworth C. Alvord, 
| Washington, D. C., and “The 
| Value to the Public of the Oil 
Industry as a Free Enterprise” 
by Fayette B. Dow. 

A group conference on Social 
Security Act tax problems as 
they affect the petroleum indus- 
try was announced for April 14 
and forums on lubricating oils 
and traffic and transportation 
are scheduled for the morning 
of April 15. 





Is Up To Wash. Voters | 


N. P.N. News Bureau | 

LOS ANGELES, March 20.— | 
Voters in the state of Washing- | 
ton will have a chance to sign | 
a petition seeking a reduction 
in the gasoline tax. An initia- 


by C. H. Todd, senator from 
Seattle, to reduce the state tax 
on gasoline from its present 
level of 5 cents to about 3 cents. 

Approximately 50,000 signa- 








| 
| 
| 


pear at the afternoon session on | 


April 15. 


Subjects announced for the | 
Friday session are “The Foreign | 


Situation and the American Oil 
Industry” by Henry M. Busch, 
professor of sociology at Cleve- 
land College; “A Philosophy of 
Advertising for the Oil Indus- 
try” by John Benson, president 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies; “Federal 
Taxation on Undistributed Prof- 


| 


| the Washington governor of a 


tures will be required to the pe- 
tition to qualify it for consid- 
eration at the next general elec- 
tion. 

This action was indicated the 
past week following the veto by 


legislative measure designed to 
boost the gasoline tax. As Sen- 
ate Bill 395, this proposal sought 
to raise the tax to 5.5 cents a 
gallon, as a means of raising 
additional funds for secondary 
highways. 

Governor Martin, fulfilled his 
inaugural promise to be against 
tax increase measures, by turn- 
ing thumbs down when the bill 
came to him for approval. | 

The governor did sign S. B. | 
711, which authorizes an inves- | 
tigation of all phases of the oil 
industry, including rates and 
regulations. Before it was 
amended, this bill called for 
making the oil industry in the 
state of Washington a public 





utility. 


Sanders N.O.M.A. Director 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 22.— 
Charles J. Sanders, vice presi- 
dent of Apex Oil Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been elected a 
director of National Oil Mar- 
keters Association, succeeding 
Grover Keaton, who resigned 
from his N.O.M.A. directorship 
when he became treasurer of 





the State of Tennessee. 





New Oil Association 


NEW YORK, March 22.—The | 
Long Island Oil Terminals) 


Assoc. has consolidated with a) 


large group of independent bulk | 


terminal operators in Westches- 
ter county to form the United 
Oil Terminals Assoc., Donald S. 
McAlpine, commissioner of the | 
association, announced today. | 
The new association will have a | 
membership of over 30 terminal | 
operators, with an annual sales | 
volume of more than 120,000,000 | 
gallons, it was stated. . 
Officers for United Terminals 
Assoc. are: Fred L. Hayes, Nas- | 
sau Utilities Fuel Corp., Roslyn; | 
Maxwell Katz, Town & Country | 
Oil Corp., Mount Vernon; Har- 
old E, Williams, Arrow Head Oil 
Co., Garden City; Benjamin V. | 
Burdge, Harbor Fuel Co., Glen 
Cove and Charles Oettler, Fair- 
Chester Oil Co., Port Chester. 


| 


Prevention of Corrosion 
Is A.C.S. Topic 


TULSA, March 23.—A sym- 
posium on methods of combat- | 
ing corrosion in the field and at} 
the refinery will feature the) 
March 27 meeting of the Okla-| 
homa Petroleum Section of the) 
American Chemical Society. 

Scheduled for the afternoon | 
session at Tulsa are the follow- 


ing papers: “Paints for Pre-| 
venting Corrosion,” by E. J.| 
Keating, General Paint Co., 





“Cathodic Protection,” by D. B 
Good, ‘Texas-Empire Pipeline 
Co., “Sprayed Metal Coatings,” 
by H. R. Leland, General Metal- 
lizing Co., and “Combating Cor- 
rosion in the Petroleum Refin- 
ery,” by E. S. Dixson, The 
Texas Co. 


Pacific Coast Gasoline | 


Up One-Half Cent 


By Telegraph 

LOS ANGELES, March 23.— 
The Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia today advanced its tank 
wagon and_ service station 
prices of all grades of motor 
gasoline one-half cent per gal- 
lon, through its Pacific Coast 
marketing area, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. These | 
grades include Standard ethyl, 
Standard (regular grade), and 
Flight (third grade) gasolines. 
Uther major companies and 


} 











the majority of independent 
marketers met the advance. 
Standard officials said the price 
adjustment was necessary to 
meet generally increased costs 
of doing business. 

The last previous general 
change was a two-cent advance 
through the territory on April 
13, 1936. 





Mich. Marketexa 
To Talk Profits 


PORT HURON, Mich., March 
23.—A program pointing to the 
possibilities of increased sales 


|and profits has been selected to 


interest oil jobbers and retailers 
who will attend the annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Petro- 
leum Ass’n., at the Book Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, March 30, 31 
and April 1, according to J. F. 
Wilson, president, The Star Oil 
Co., Inc., Port Huron, and presi- 
dent of the association. 


The important speeches keyed 
to this subject are these: 

“Developing Plus-Sales and 
Profit on the Drive,” by O. F. 
Brickett, Sinclair Refining Co., 
Detroit. 

“Possible Profits to the Job- 
bers and Retailers Through 
Marketing Premium Gasolines,” 
by C. E. Smith, representative, 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp., Detroit. 
A film entitled “Power and 
Speed” will illustrate this talk. 

“Merchandising at the Pump 
Island,” by E. Gallmeyer, sales 
manager, Wayne Pump Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

A special retailers’ day has 
been set for March 31, with the 
above three speeches scheduled 
for that day. 

Other talks to be given March 
30, are: 

“Gasoline Tax Allocation,” by 
Joseph C. Hadley, Gasoline Tax 
Division, Lansing, Mich. 

“Michigan Petroleum Ass’n., 
Corporate Surety Bond Amend- 
ment,” by G. E. Pulver, Pulver 
Oil Co., Lansing. 

“Gasoline Weight and Tem- 
perature Adjustment,” by 
George C. Newton, Lake States 
Oil Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Other speeches for March 31, 
aside from the three mentiond 
previously: 

“The Interest of the Market- 


'ers in Trailer Travel,” by Har- 


old Aaron, of Aaron, Sill & 
Caron, Inc., Detroit. 

“A Survey of Detroit Market- 
ing Conditions,” by Elmer Led- 
better, Detroit. 

Talks for April 1 include: 


“Gasoline and Modern High 
Compression Tractor Engine,” 
by R. B. Hedden, representative, 
The Ethyl Gasoline Corp., De- 
troit. 


“Marketing Conditions’ in 
Ohio,” to be reported by C. H. 
Kaiser, vice-president, The Star 
Oil Co., Inc., Port Huron, Mich. 

During the special retailers 
day, March 31, there will be a 
report on the retail dealers as- 
sociation by N. D. Reason, sec: 
retary, Lansing, and the aims of 
the association will be reported 
by William O. Youngblood, 





chairman, Saginaw. 
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Richfield Picks 


Executive Staff 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, March 20.— 
Key positions in the operating 
cabinet of Richfield Oil Corp. 
have been filled by President 
Charles S. Jones, to aid him in 
consolidating activities of the 
old Richfield system with those 
of Rio Grande Oil Co. 


R. W. Walsh will head market- 


ing operations as general sales | 


manager of the new concern. 
With over 20 years of market- 


ing experience to his credit, | 
Walsh is not a new figure in the | 


oil industry. He was largely 
responsible for building up the 
Walburn Oil Co. on the east 


coast prior to its acquisition by | 


Richfield for a nucleus for Rich- 
field Oil Corp. of New York. 


At the time of this acquisi- 
tion, Walsh joined Richfield’s 
Pacific Coast organization as 
general sales manager, in which 
capacity he has continued. 

The sales organization of the 
new Richfield was 
strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of O. H. Muller as assist- 
ant general sales manager. He 
first became associated with the 
oil industry in 1918 in West Tex- 
as and in 1928 resigned as assist- 
ant to vice president in charge 
of sales for Pure Oil Co. to be- 
come sales manager of the New 
York Richfield. 


In 1930 he was transferred to 
the Pacific Coast to head up the 


company’s retail marketing ac: | 
tivities as president of Richfield 


Stations, Inc. During this time 
he also served for three years 
as president and board chair- 
man of Universal Consolidated 
Oil Co., Richfield subsidiary. 

G. C. Noble, well known in pe- 
troleum marketing circles on 
the Pacific Coast, was also ap- 
pointed assistant general sales 
manager of the reorganized 
company. He joined Richfield 
in 1931 as manager of the auto- 
motive department and was 
later transferred into the sales 
department, where he _ had 
charge of the southern and 
northern divisions. 


Other Changes 


In 1935 he was made assistant 
to R. W. Walsh, a position he 
held at the time of reorganiza- 


tion. Prior to joining Richfield, | 


he served with Shell Oil Co. as 
purchasing agent, manager of 
the land department, and finally 
as secretary having jurisdiction 
over land, insurance, tax, pipe 
line, transportation and legal de- 
partments. 


R. D. Montgomery was ap- 
pointed manager of the produc- 
tion department of the new firm, 
in charge of exploitation. Fol- 


further | 


| lowing graduation from the Uni- 
| versity of California, he entered 
'of small producing properties 
|in the Midway-Maricopa field. 


From there he joined Stand- 
ard of California in 1916 and for 
the next ten years was in charge 
| of all development, acquisition 
| of lands and other activities of 
| this nature in the northern part 
|of South America and in Cen- 


| 


| tral America for that company. | 


|He joined Richfield in 1926 as 


manager of the land department | 


|and has been in charge of pro- 
| duction, land and lease, petro- 
leum engineering and process- 
|ing of natural gasoline since 
| that date. 


Exploration work for Rich- 
| field Oil Corp. will be in the 
| hands of Frank A. Morgan as 
| manager. After graduating 
| from the University of Cali- 
fornia he served various oil 
groups as geologist and petro- 
leum engineer. It was in this 
capacity that he assumed re- 
sponsibility for the drilling of 
the famous Elwood field, which 
justified his appointment 


| quently elected a vice president 
and director of that company. 


Tax Case Before 
U. S. High Court 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 22— 
The question of whether state 
taxes should be collected on gas- 
| oline when it comes into a state 
|or when it is withdrawn from 
| storage in that state, is before 
| the Supreme Court. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
has asked the high tribunal to 
rule on the legality of Mich- 
igan’s tax collection during 1927- 
1929 on the basis of gallonage 
received at Standard’s Michigan 
bulk depots, instead of on the 
gallonage shipped from them. 





In a petition for a writ of 
certiorari, Standard says that an 





oline tax law in September, 1927, 
made the state gasoline tax col- 
| lectable from the wholesale dis- 
| tributor instead of the dealer, 
/and that the Michigan Secretary 
|of State ruled it should be col- 


| Storage terminals. 


After considerable protest, ac- 
cording to the petition, the state 
attorney general agreed with the 
company that the purpose of the 
tax was “to impose a tax for the 
privilege of using public roads 
and highways by owners and 
_drivers of motor vehicles,” and 

that it could be collected on the 
basis of gallonage shipped from 





| the oil business in 1910 in charge | 


as | 
chief geologist of Rio Grande | 
March 1, 1929. He was subse- | 


amendment to the Michigan gas-| 


lected on gallonage received at! 


|the tank farms for distribu- 
| tion and sale. 

In 1929 the laws were amend- 
-ed, removing the interpretation 
|in question, and, according to the 
| petition, no more was heard of it 
until in 1932, when a state au- 
ditor went over the company’s 
books, and shortly afterward the 
state notified the company of a 
claim for unpaid taxes amount- 
ing to $95,248.89. 

The amount involved was ar- 
rived at, the petition says, by 
multiplying the three-cents-per- 
gallon state tax by 3,174,963 gal- 
lons of gasoline, which repre- 
sents the difference between re- 
ceipts at the tank farms and 
shipments from the tank farms 
during the period in question. 

A special master, appointed 
to hear the controversy, held 
with the state, as did a lower 
federal court, whose decision the 
company now seeks to have the 
U. S. Supreme Court reverse. 


4 


‘Madison Jobber 
To Sell Stock 


MADISON, Wis., March 22.— 


A $300,000 common stock issue | 


'to retire indebtedness to the 
'Barnsdall Refining Corp., and 
|to provide working capital and 
|\funds for expansion has been 
announced by the Pennsylvania 
Oil Co. here. 

Termination of the Barnsdall 
exclusive dealing contract, en- 
tered in 1932, would enable the 
Pennsylvania Oil Co. to pur- 
chase gasoline on the open 
market one-half cent a gallon 
less than the contract price, the 
stock prospectus indicated. A 
further savings in ending the 
Barnsdall deal would be $9000 
annually on compulsory inter- 
/est charges due Barnsdall. 


Made Deal in 1932 


The Pennsylvania Oil Co., 
|after marketing under its own 
|brand for about 12 years, on a 
reorganization in 1932 entered 
into the exclusive contract and 
a financial arrangement with 
Barnsdall. 

For three years prior to the 
| transaction the company earn- 
| ings were over $30,000 annually, 
\the stock issue prospectus 
| showed. Since the exclusive con- 


| 


tract the company’s earnings | 


have averaged $1000 annually 
over four years. 

Gasoline volume last year 
was about 3,400,000 gallons. In 
addition to open market gaso- 
line purchasing, under the pro- 
posed operating plan, the com- 
pany plans to market accesso- 
ries, tires and batteries. 

The stock issue is to be 100,- 
000 shares at $3. The issue is 
being marketed by a Madison 
investment company. 


‘Teagle to Fight 


Bolivian Decree 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, March 22.—The 
Standard Oil Co. of Bolivia will 
fight for its title to the Bolivian 
oil concessions and company 
properties which the govern- 
ment has just cancelled, Walter 
C. Teagle, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
which owns the Bolivian Stand- 
ard, stated today. 

The Bolivian government on 
March 16 issued a decree can- 
celling the concessions and con- 
fiscating the company’s holdings 
in the country, charging fraud- 
ulent methods of operation. 
The concession covers over 2,- 
000,000 acres and was given to 
Standard in 1922 for a period of 
55 years. 

The present charge, dating 
back to 1925, involves a dispute 
|as to when production actually 
started on the concession. The 
| issue has been before the Boliv- 
| jan courts since 1931 and is still 
‘in litigation. 

At Washington State Depart- 
ment officials said they had not 
been notified by Standard of- 
ficials of the alleged confisca- 
tion of Bolivian concessions. 

At the Bolivian Legation it 
was said that Minister Luis F. 
Guachalla had called at the 
State Department to explain 
that the action of his govern- 
ment was not to be interpreted 
as an action against investment 
|of foreign capital in Bolivia but 
| was taken because the company 
had violated contractual obliga- 
tions with respect to payment 
of royalties on oil exported. 


Canada’s Ethyl Sales 
Up 53 Per Cent 


TORONTO, March 22.—Sales 
of ethyl gasoline in Canada in 
1936 increased over those for 
1935 by 53.42 per cent, a rate of 
increase more than double that 
for the United States. A more 
rigorous winter climate was 
said to account for this higher 
rate of increase. 

Sales for 1936 in Canada to- 
'talled 69,000,000 gallons com- 
pared with 45,000,000 gallons in 
1935. British Columbia reported 
| the highest percentage gain. 

The following table show gal- 
lons consumed in each of the 
'two years, in millions of gal- 
‘lons, and the percentage in- 
crease by provinces: 


% In- 
| Province 1936 1935 crease 
British Columbia. 36 1.4 157 
Saskatchewan ... 1.8 pt 63 
| MONEE a vikcces 27 i164 69 
| Manitoba. ...... 2.3 id 69 
Nova Scotia ... 1.6 1.0 60 
New Brunswick .. 1.9 12 58 
CI oy 8.0500 25.5 16.6 53 
Ge eres 30.0 20.7 44 
‘Prince Edward Is. 0.12 0.09 34 
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Mussolini Wants 


Oil Independence 


LONDON, March 12.—Efforts 
to establish Italy’s independence 
from the rest of the world for 
its petroleum supplies were 
pushed vigorously by Mussolini 
during 1936. Restrictions on oil 
trade with Italy during the 
Abyssinian campaign were 
modified by reductions in im- 
port duties which stimulated in- 
ternal consumption and attract- 
ed additional refinery construc- 
tion on native soil. 


Although Italy’s consumption 
in 1936 was above previous 
normal years, it was consider- 
ably below the level of 1935, 
when the conquest of Abyssinia 
was demanding heavy supplies. 
The peak reached during that 
year is unlikely to be surpassed 
soon, although the expansion of 
automobile traffic will keep 
Italy in the list of increasing 
petroleum consumers for some 
years to come. 

Construction of one of the 
largest refineries in Europe 
was commenced at Trieste last 
year for the Aquila S. A. Tec- 
nico-Industriale, a state-licensed | 


| 


100,000 Miles Of Secondary Roads 





group, joined with A. N. I. C. 
Plans are now nearing comple- 
tion for construction of plants 
at Leghorn, Bari, and in Val- 
darno, province of Florence, 
where abundant reserves of 
lignitic and bituminic shale de- 
posits exist. 

The Bari plant is to operate 
on heavy crude produced in 
the Kucciova field of Albania 
and moved to the Albanian 
coast by an 85-kilometer pipe- 
line for shipment to Bari. 


Considerable significance at- 
taches to the appointment of 
Dr. Arnaldo Petretti as vice 
governor-general of Abyssinia. 
Dr. Petretti is a former vice 
president of the Azienda Gen- 
erale Italiana Petroli and a 
member of the Supreme Mining 
Council of Italy. He has set up 
his headquarters at Addis 
Ababa, and it is stated that his 
first interest will be the carry- 
ing out of a petroleum explora- 
tion program. 





Completed By WPA Funds 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 22.— 
Almost 100,000 miles of second- 
ary roads — graded, graveled, 
covered with treated gravel, bi- 
tuminous surfaced or, in a few 
cases, concrete surfaced—have 
been completed on projects of 
the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. 


Projects now in _ progress, 
when completed, will add 50,000 
more miles, according to WPA 
figures. ; 

Almost 20,000 miles of the 
road projects completed and un- 
der construction have been or 
will be paved. Since they are 
secondary roads, concrete and 
other so-called “high type” sur- 
faces are being used in smaller 
percentage than on a primary 
road program, with the result 
that bituminous surfacing and 
other petroleum products are 


being used in a greater degree. | 





S———SS==——" 
Pa. Legislature To Vote 
On Oil Investigation 


HARRISBURG, Pa., March 
22.—Action this week is expect- 
ed in the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture on a joint resolution to ap- 
point a commission to “make a 
thorough and impartial investi- 
gation into the operation of the 
oil industry” in Pennsylvania. 


The resolution, introduced 
with the backing of Governor 
Earle, calls for appointment of 
a . five-member commission— 
three members to be named by 
the governor, one by _ the 
speaker of the House and one 
by the president pro-tem of the 
senate. 


Following its investigation, 
the resolution directs the com- 
mission to report to the gover- 
nor “its findings as to whether 
or not the oil industry is so af- 
fected with the public interest 
as to require statutory regula- 
tion; and its recommendations, 
if any, as to legislation needful 
to correct any abuses and evils 
connected with the whole opeyr- 
ation of the oil industry in fhfs 
Commonwealth, which are pre- 
judicial to the interests of its 








refining enterprise. This will | . . 
have a capacity of 6000 barrels | Block Tax Diversion oanaiin 
of crude daily and it is intended | [a Th a , p 
y ; ; | e 7 ” 

eae estes cage ae roads too, ute of for Weat.| Oe Pen 
through its wharving system | ing, and countless thousands of | Show Rapid Gains 

aie apical 7 | NBN, News Bureau! gallons of motor fuel and lubri- | 

New Solvent Unit | BIRMINGHAM, March 22.— . 


| ; ‘ : cating oil are being used in the | 
|For the first time since its or-| tractors and other road build- | 


No figures as to the exact ratio | “itizens.” 





N. P. N. News Bureau 


Raffineria di Napoli (Socony- | 


Vacuum) at Naples is also 
launched on a development pro- 


| leum Industries Committee has 


ganization, the Alabama Petro- | ing machinery. 


WPA’s bill for petroleum 


gram, which wili be completed | been able to get action on bills | products used on all projects 


by the middle of the current 
year. The concern is making 
changes in its distillation equip- 
ment and is installing a solvent 
refining and de-waxing process. 
A Duo-Sol plant with a capacity 
of 1000 gallons daily is being 
installed. Only minor changes 
in the previously existing com- 
bination skimming and crack- 
ing facilities at the Naples re- 
finery were needed to incorpo- 
rate the solvent equipment in 
a compact unit. Plans call for 
completion of the solvent unit 
in April. 

Apart from the work on re- 
fineries, the ground work was 
completed during 1936 for a big 
expansion of hydrogenation. 


The Azienda Nazionale Idro- 
genazione Combustibili, a new 
enterprise, was organized dur- 
ing the latter part of 1936. 
Using the Montecatini Co., a 
firm specializing in the develop- 
ment of chemicals, as a nucleus, 
the Italian government joined 
in forming the A. N. I. C. Later, 
the International Hydrogen 
Patent group, including the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey and the Royal Dutch-Shell 


|it has sponsored in efforts 


|against tax diversion, Earl M. 


| Hearne, secretary, said. 


| “Local county petroleum com- 


|mittees have done excellent 
| work in presenting the facts to 
| the public,” he commented. 


Senate Bill 83, providing for | 


| repeal of local bills which per- 
| mitted certain counties to divert 
| their shares of the state gaso- 
line tax to other purposes than 


road building, was signed by 


| Gov. Bibb Graves. It will be ef- 


| fective July 1, 1937. 


House Bill 112 provided for a 
| referendum at the next general 
| election in November, 1938, on a 
| constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting diversion of the gaso- 
| line and other special motor ve- 
| hicle revenues. This bill was 
| endorsed by the Alabama High- 
|way Users Conference at the 


request of Hearne. 
| 


| Efforts of the Highway De- 
| partment to back a gasoline tax 
|of an additional cent per gallon 


| for the purpose of matching fed- 


| eral aid were fruitless. No such 
| bill was introduced. 


\through Oct. 1, 1936, was over 
| $30,000,000. As of the same date 


WASHINGTON, March 22.— 


| Impressive gains over previous 
‘years were registered in 1936 


shipments by American manu- 


| facturers of oil burners, both of 


| the cost of the farm-to-market | 


| and secondary roads program to | 
| the WPA was $284,820,695, in- | 


| cluding projects completed and 


‘under construction. 


| During 1936 an average of 
| 275,000 men were employed on 

WPA secondary road projects, 
|and this type of highway con- 
| Struction has played an import- 


‘ant part in the WPA program | 


\from the start. Almost 15,000 


/separate secondary road proj- | 


‘ects are listed at WPA head- 
quarters. 


| Prior to setting up the WPA, 
|the FERA constructed 41,229 
|miles and 
|miles of roads, and even before 
| FERA, the Civil Works Admin- 
| istration constructed an esti- 
'mated 45,000 miles and 
| proved 210,000 miles. 


| These figures reveal that more 
\than 600,000 miles of farm-to- 
|market roads have been con- 
structed and improved, or are 


al emergency relief activities. 


the heavy oil-burning and dis- 


tillate-burning types according 
to Census Bureau figures. 

The figures, which show the 
tremendous growth in popular- 


ity of oil as a fuel, record an in- 


crease of 51.4 per cent in 1936 
shipments of distillate burners 
over 1935, and an increase of 
41.7 per cent during the same 
period in burners for heavy oil. 


Even more impressive is the 
125.8 per cent gain recorded by 
1936 distillate burner shipments 
over 1934 shipments, and the 
95.5 per cent gain for the same 


| period in heavy oil burner ship- 


improved 193,935 | 


| burners* 


ments. A tabulation of the ship- 
ments for comparison follows: 


1936 1935 1934 


Heavy oil 
. 196,877 138,899 100,692 


| Distillate 


im- | 
| "SORA ..s: 


/now under way, through feder- | 


burners* . 408,520 269,825 180,901 


. 605,397 408,724 281,593 





*Heavy oil burners are those con- 
suming fuel oil of Commercial 
| Standard No. 1 grade, or heavier, 
|}used for application to central 
|heating plants, industrial ovens, 
heat treating furnaces, etc. Distil- 
late oil burners are used in ranges, 
| stoves, water heaters and space - 
‘ heaters. 
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WASHINGTON, March 22 
Some of the horse-trading re- 
volving around President Roose- | 


| 


who sponsored a companion mings was vague—perhaps pur: 


measure to the Connally Biil, is| posely so, about what direction | 
not exactly breaking his neck this proposed “reformation” of 


sider dellars and cents in a mat- 
ter of life and death like this— 
what’s the use of having a coun- 
try if the people can’t exist? 
Culkin: Of course, if we pass 
drastic legislation like this and 
force industries to shut down, 
the people will lose their jobs 
and starve to death—-that would 
be a quicker process, however. 


14,000,000 Gallons 


The Treasury Procurement 


velt’s plan to pack—or unpack, | on behalf of the court proposal.) the anti-trust laws should take.| Division still has not made up 


if you feel that way—the Su- | 
preme Court, will be showing 
up in legislation long after the 
battle is over. 


| 


Administration leaders at both 
ends of the Capitol are exerting 
all kinds of pressure and mak- 
ing many promises to win votes. | 
Some members, sitting on the 
fence, are asking support for 
their pet bills as the price of 
their votes for the President’s 
court plan. 


Not all the trading and log-) 
rolling is on the Administration 
side. Some chairmen of con- 
gressional committees are op- 
posed to the court plan. They, 
too, are seeking votes for their 
side and can also be helpful in 
getting pet bills passed. 


Debts to Pay 


After the Supreme Court 
fight is over, regardless of 
whether the President wins or 
loses, there will be debts to pay 
and scores to settle on Capitol 
Hill. 

Much of the legislation to be 
passed by Congress is being de- 
cided right now. This is in ad- 
dition to the flock of New Deal 
measures which the White 
House will send down to Con- 
gress for rubber-stamp approval 
—IF the President succeeds in 
getting a “friendly” Supreme 
Court. 


Connally Bill Involved 


Fate of the bill by Senator 
Tom Connally of Texas, to make 
permanent the “hot” oil law 
bearing his name, may be tied up 
in the court battle. 

Independent oil marketers op- 
posing the measure have been 
doing a lot of missionary work 
and they believe that supporters 
of the Connally Law will be sur- 
prised at the amount of opposi- 
tion developing in Congress. 

If the Connally Law runs into 
any formidable opposition, help 
from the White House may be 
needed to get it through Con- 
gress. 


Senator Connally, one of the 
most outspoken opponents of 
the President’s court plan, prob-| 
ably would get a cool reception 
if he sought aid of the Admin- 
istration to get his bill through. 

And on the House side, Con- 
gressman Martin Dies of Texas, 


|Connally’s name tagged on it? 
| * - * 


mings said. 


Spanking the Senator 
With less than three months| There is much talk around) 
before the Connally Law expires Washington that the Adminis-| 
on June 16, it might not be dif-| tration’s plans for revival of| 
ficult for opponents to stall off | NIRA principles include suspen-| 
a vote until then. 'sion or loosening up—to put it| 
How could the Administration more baldly than do the New! 
more effectively spank Senator Dealers—of the anti-trust laws 
Connally than to let the law ex-| so that members of an industry | 
pire and then push through a could get together and co-oper- | 
similar measure, but without ate to solve their mutual prob- | 
lems without risk of an anti-| 

‘trust suit. 


Anti-Trust Laws | 


Suspend Laws? 





Maybe this is what Cummings | 


‘had in mind. 
Attorney General Cummings 


believes that the anti-trust laws _—_ 
need “reforming,” but whether 
by tightening or loosening them 


= ~ oe — | Reports that J. C. B. Ehring- 

Friends of Cummings say that haus, former governor of North 
he favors stricter laws, but pub-| Carolina, would be named to 
licly the attorney general re) head up the government counsel 


mains on the fence. ‘trying the anti-trust oil cases at 
Cummings’ remarks anent the \adison, Wis., died of malnutri- 


Justice Department’s investiga-| tion. News 

~ reese : papermen were never 
tion of “collusive bidding” apie to get either a denial or 
charges against the steel com- confirmation out of Attorney 


panies could be taken either) General Homer S. Cummings. | 
way. | 


P Now a new rumor is going the | 
Steel Case Stymied rounds. It is that the Depart-| 
The attorney general told ment of Justice has_ hired! 
newspapermen a few days ago Charles Crawford of Superior, | 
that the department’s steel in-| Wis., to be chief counsel in the | 
vestigation is practically at a) trial of the oil cases. | 
standstill and that its report was | 
being held up because of the 
“unsettled status of the anti- . — 
trust laws and their defects as Anti-Pollutionists 
they now stand.” | A dramatic demonstration of | 
It is Cummings’ opinion that the arbitrary attitude of some 
the anti-trust laws have been anti-pollutionists occurred dur- 
devitalized, as it were, by the in- ing the hearings before the 
terpretation placed on them by House committee. 


the courts. | Congressman Joseph L. Pfeif- 
With that background in mind, er of Brooklyn, N. Y., was de- 


Cummings’ remarks might mean) fending his bill, to outlaw all 
he favors broadening the scope stream pollution, against charges 
of the anti-trust laws and clamp- of committee members that it 
ing down on practices which are was “too drastic.” He described 
now beyond the reach of such how badly poluted by sewage 
statutes. | and industrial wastes were some 
Industrial Control | waters around New York City. 

He went on to remark that) Interposing, | Congressman 
legislation to solve the “diffi-, Francis D. Culkin of Oswego, 
cult” problem presented by the N. Y., pointed out that such 


New Government Council 





* * * 


/anti-trust laws in their present precipitate action, as Pfeifer pro- 


shape inevitably leads to dis- posed, would place a sudden and 

cussion of industrial regulation, Unbearable burden on some in- 
“Lawmakers couldn’t write dustries. 

wage and hour legislation with- “Starve to Death” 

out running into the question 

of the anti-trust laws,” Cum-! Then, the following colloquy 

| ensued: 


Throughout his remarks, Cum- Pfeifer: But we must not con- 


oils. 


its mind as to handling of con- 
solidated contracts for purchas- 
ing service station requirements 
of the government’s field men. 


But it hopes to evolve a work- 
able plan suitable to the oil 
companies, so that bid invita- 


tions can be sent out next month. 


A canvass of governmental 
agencies indicated that require- 
ments for service station deliver- 
ies will total annually about 14,- 

,000 gallons of gasoline and 
2,000,000 gallons of lubricating 
Of the gasoline, 12,000,000 
gallons will be regular grade and 


2,000,000 gallons premium. 


Besides this, the TPD is now 
buying annually by tank car and 
tank wagon delivery well over 
100,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
and 60,000,000 gallons of fuel 
oil. 


U.S. Court Okey’s Plan 
To Reform Cosden Oil 


FORT WORTH, March 20.— 
Final approval of the plan of re- 
organization for Cosden Oil 
Corp., under Secion 77-B of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act, was 
given March 17 by Federal Dis- 


| trict Court Judge James C. Wil- 
|son of Fort Worth. 


March 22 was date set by the 
court for a hearing on approval 
of transfer of property from the 
old corporation to the new, 
which will be called the Cosden 
Petroleum Corp. 

More than the required two- 
thirds of holders of each type of 
creditors had assented to the re- 
organization plan. The obliga- 
tions consisted of $1,607,988 in 
first mortgage bonds; $1,621,- 
784 in second mortgage bonds; 
36,489 shares of preferred stock 
and $104,648 in unsecured 
claims. The court had previous- 
ly held that consent of common 
stockholders was not necessary, 
as the value of the company was 
not sufficient to cover the obli- 
gations. 


The reorganization will be un- 
derwritten in New York and 
about $500,000 of new capital 
will be put into the company. 
J. S. Cosden will be president. 
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Better Oil 


(Continued from page 9) 


derground storage, it was esti- 
mated some thirteen billion re- 
mained in underground reserves. 


|sult of purely random drilling ‘ : 
in the 35-year period. This came |SP0nsible for the discovery of of these methods 


Roughly nine-tenths of the to- | 


tal volume was found in the last 


35 years, the author said; but! 


“perhaps the most arresting fea- 
ture of this record of the prog- 
ress of discovery is the fact that 
40 per cent of all our oil was dis- 


covered within a period of only | 


five years, 1926-30. More than 
half the total was found within 
ten years, 1921-30.” 


of discovery was shown for the 
U. S. at large, and for each of 
the three most important pro- 
ducing states, throughout the 
first three decades of the period 
under review. In each case the 
rate of discovery reaches a con- 
spicuous peak in the period 1926- 
1930 and falls abruptly there- 
after. 

To answer the question of 
whether the volume of reserves 
discovered constituted a really 
significant measure of the suc- 
cess of oil finding, Mr. Pratt 
offered a table showing the suc- 
cess in discovery effort on the 
basis of new oil fields found. 
This table showed the number 


of major oil fields found, since | 


1900 to the end of 1935, in the 
U. S. and for each of the three 


ifornia, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Discoveries Tabulated 


A major oil field was defined 
for the purpose of this paper as 
one with ultimate reserves of 
more than 20,000,000 barrels. The 
table included nearly 200 such 
fields, whose average size was 
more than 100,000,000 barrels. 


nearly 80 per cent of all oil dis- 
covered in the U. S. during the 
35-year period. 

However, here too the curve 
of discovery showed a gradual 


rise through successive five-year | 
intervals from 1900, to a con- 


spicuous peak in the half decade 
1926-1930, followed by a sharp 
drop at the end. 
this indicated that oil finding 
really passed through a maxi- 


To the author | 


mum of accomplishment in the | 


late 20s. 

Before looking into possible 
explanations of the character of 
this discovery record, it was 


thought pertinent to study meth- | 


ods followed by the industry for 
finding oil in the past. 


This provided material for a/ 


third table in which the discov- 
ery of major oil fields in the 
U.S. 


over successive five-year ' 


| ' | . , 
periods was classified as to meth-| covered, or 10.2 per cent of the, “Only geophysics continues to 


od of discovery. 
| The results showed 31 major 


| 


| fields, or 15.8 per cent of the 
| total, were discovered as a re 





'total for the period. 


| Geology Pays Its Way 
| “It may be observed that 
strictly geological studies are re- 


‘maintain its accomplishment. All 
he older methods combined have 
yielded only 19 major oil fields 

in the last five years, a number 

‘smaller than the achievement 

for any similar 


inder the category of pure “wild- | 2¢arly 50 per cent of the major period since 1915. 


catting.” 

Discoveries resulting from ob- | 
vious evidences, such as oil and 
gas seepages at the surface or | 
in shallow wells, and in less di- | 
rect evidence such as general 
trends, mounds over salt domes, 
or other points of uplift on con- | 
structional surfaces, totaled 36.5. 
fields, or 18.6 per cent of the 
total. 


It was of interest in this con- | 
nection that the peak in the per- | 
centage of discoveries from such 


| surface indications was reached 
A generally accelerated rate) 


in the 1901-1905 period, when 
seven fields, or 70.0 per cent of 
the total were found. The author 


| was unable to credit a single dis- 


covery to obvious evidence in 
the 1931-1935 period and only 5.5 
fields, or 9.3 per cent to this'| 
method in the critical 1926-1930 
period. 


No discovery of this character 
was credited to geology, al- 
though the difficulty was point- | 
ed out in eliminating all geologic 


tions that must have prompted 
these exploratory enterprises. 


Geological Discoveries 


Geological discoveries, con- 
sisting of all major fields found | 
as a result of geologic explora- | 
tion, either surface or subsur- | 


|face studies and including core) 


important producing states, Cal-| drilling, accounted for 92.5 fields, | 


or 47.3 per cent of the total. | 


The peak in this method was 
reached in 1916-1920, when 17 
fields were discovered, or 73.9 
per cent of the total for that 
period. After a decline in the 
next five years, geological dis- 
coveries again increased in 1926- 
1930 to 37 fields, or 62.7 per cent. 


Collectively they account for|owever, in the final five-year 


period of this study, only 12.5) 
fields, or 30.5 per cent of the) 
total, were discovered by geolo- 


| gical means. 


| preceding 25 years. 
4.6 per cent of these resulted | 


oil fields found in the U. S. dur- 
ing the past 35 years and that 


pure ‘wildcatting’ has yielded | 


only 17 per cent of the total,” 
stated Mr. Pratt. 


“Only 19 per cent of our ma- 
jor fields have manifested them- | 


selves at the surface with suf- 


ficient clarity to be identifiable | 
If the ef-| 


except by an expert. 
fort we put forth had depended 


|solely on luck and obvious evi-| 


dences, we would have found 


only 36 per cent of the major oil 
fields we have found over this’) 


35-year period. 


“For the last ten years the sit- | 
uation in this respect is even} 
more striking. Our discoveries | 
for the last ten years number | 
100 major oil fields; more than | 


the number discovered in the 
But only 


from obvious evidences and only 
10 per cent were due to random- 


drilling type of wildcatting. 


“Geological studies maintain 


their overall record of discov- 
|inference from the considera- | 


ering 50 per cent of our major 
oil fields, and geophysical ex- 


| ploration, closely akin to geologi- 
_cal exploration, is responsible 
for 28 per cent of the major oil | 


fields found during the last dec- 
ade. 

“If the results of geology and 
geophysics are combined, they 


include 78 per cent of our find-| 


ing accomplishment during the 
last ten years. Obvious surface 
evidences and random drilling 
together have revealed only 16 
major fields (16 per cent of the 
total) within the past ten years; 
less than half their previous con- 
tribution.” 

The author then commented 
on the relative accomplishment 
of each method of exploration 
throughout the period under re- 
view. He drew attention to the 
importance of random drilling 
and obvious evidence early in 


|the period and the relative fail- 


Discoveries resulting from 
geophysical investigation did not 
show up to advantage in con-| 
sidering the entire 35-year pe-| 
riod, although 28 fields, or 14.3 
per cent of the total were at- 
tributed to this method. From 
a start of 5.5 fields, or 9.3 per) 
cent in 1936-1930, this method) 
forged rapidly to the front in| 
the next five years with 22.5 
fields, or 55 per cent of the total 
acountable to its credit. 


ure of these methods to cope 
with the problem of finding hid- 
den structures. 

On the other hand, it was 
thought unlikely that as many 
as seven major oil fields would 
be found per year over a five- 
year period by geological ex- 


ploration—the record set by this | jn 


method for the 1926-1930 period. 


“Most obvious oil fields appear 
to have been found,” the author 


| “A rough gauge of efficiency 
in oil finding is the number of 
dry holes drilled per major dis- 
covery. If our only method of 
,exploration were random drill- 
ing or wildcat wells this index 
would be more significant. 
“Our recently improved meth- 
ods of exploration in advance of 
drilling have enabled us to re- 
duce the number of dry holes 
drilled per discovery. Over the 
nation at large we have drilled 
about 1000 dry holes for each 
major oil field found up to the 
'end of 1935. But in recent years 
this ratio has fallen markedly 
until, during the last five years, 
\it has averaged only 500 dry 


-holes per major discovery.” 

Mr. Pratt had an answer for 
those who held to the belief that 
a smaller volume of oil in re- 
serve would be justified. He 
'granted that considered merely 
|as an inventory, reserves were 
undoubtedly heavy, “but, as a 
true reserve, to be drawn on only 
as needed, our underground 
storage constitutes no burden, 
and is not too large.” - 


Efficient Production 
Calls For Slower Rate 
of Taking Oil from 


| the Ground 


Another aspect of the nation’s 
|reserves, apart from their ade- 
'quacy as a supply, he stated, 
depended upon the manner of 
| production. “If oil is to be pro- 
duced efficiently, with recovery 
‘reasonably complete and unit 
cost low,” the speaker said, “it 
must be produced at a rate slow- 
ler than we have been accus- 
'tomed to in the past. 


| “The optimum rate of produc- 
\tion for a given pool depends, 
among other factors, upon the 
size of the reserve. -The rate of 
production necessary to meet 
our national needs has risen to a 
point where present reserves are 
\barely large enough to permit 
‘efficient production at the re- 
quired rate. 


“This fact is coming to be 
recognized despite our current 
ability to produce, temporarily, 
excess of market demand. 
/This consideration makes it de- 
‘sirable to maintain our reserves 


at something like their present 


| said, “and the number of wild-| volume, even though we could 


Deeper drilling in territory al- | cat wells drilled at random has/| do with smaller reserves, so far 


ready producing in 


counted for 8 fields, or 4.1 per 


geological discoveries are defi- 
nitely fewer in number and con- 


shallow fallen off in recent years. Our) as other purposes are concerned. 
‘sands was shown to have ac-| 


We need about our present re- 
| serve to permit efficient produc- 


cent of the total. The peak was | stitute a smaller proportion of) tion at our present rate of con- 
reached for this method in 1925-| the total discoveries over the sumption.” 
last five years. 


1930 when 6 fields were dis-| 


The author then drew the con- 
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clusion that, if the established 
rate of discovery is to be main- 
tained, an improvement is neces- 
sary in the finding technique. 
Recent efforts to this end were 
outlined in the form of geophysi- 
cal methods for determining 
structure at greater depth. 


The limit to which a well can 
be drilled and a limit to the 
depth at which oil may be en- 
countered even where structural 
conditions are favorable, were 


pointed to as restricting discov- | 


eries of deeper oil in regions al- 
ready proven productive. 


Geologists Needed 


If an active deliberate search 
for stratigraphic pools is under- 
taken by the producing industry 
(as recommended by Levorsen), 
the author thought two reversals 
in recently established trends 
may be anticipated; “namely, 
(1) the recently manifested de- 
cline in dry holes per major dis- 
covery will be arrested or re- 
versed; (2) the demand for com- 
petent geologists, which has 
slackened recently in favor of 
geophysical exploration, will be 
quickened.” 


In summary, the author said: 
“Our discovery rate in oil finding 
was rather uniformly accelerat- 
ed as the industry expanded 
through the period subsequent to 
the year 1900 until, over the 
years 1926-1930, it reached a 
peak more than double our cur- 
rent rate of consumption. There- 
after it declined sharply until it 
averaged, over the next five 
years, only 70 per cent of our 
current rate of consumption. 


“This is true whether discov- 
ery rate_is measured in terms 
of barrels of reserves found, or 
in terms of major oil fields 
found. Geological exploration 
has been dominantly our most 
effective finding method in the 
past. It has been less effective 
over the past ten years than 
previously, and has definitely 
yielded leadership to geophysics 
over the last five years. 


“Whether failure of the dis- 
covery rate to maintain its ear- 
lier pace is to be explained as an 
effect of the recent industrial 
depression, as is generally as- 
sumed, or by the inadequacy of 
our finding technique to cope 
with increasing difficulty of oil 
finding, may be debatable, but 
the evidence supports the latter 
as a major contributing factor. 


“We now drill fewer dry holes | 
per major discovery than for- | 


merly, but this trend may be 
arrested or reversed in future 
exploration. Our proven re- 
serves, now about 13 billion bar- 
rels, are probably adequate or 
even excessive, viewed solely as | 
a reserve supply, but they should | 
be maintained at their present | 
level to permit of production in | 
an efficient manner and at the 





same time at the rate necessary 
to meet consumption. 


“Our finding technique defi- 
nitely needs to be strengthened. 
Merely finding structural traps 
at greater depths and drilling 
deeper wells to tap them, as we 
have been doing in recent years, 
promises too little to permit us 
to rely upon it alone. 


“Stratigraphic Traps” 


“The most likely means of im- 
proving our oil finding accom- 
plishment is embodied in Levor- 
sen’s suggestion, made a year 
ago, that we initiate an intensive 
search for ‘stratigraphic traps.’ 
This enterprise, if adopted, may 
be expected to cause an increase 
in the ratio of dry holes to dis- 
coveries, and to quicken the de- 
mand for expert geological su- 
pervision. But it should accom- 
plish its purpose; namely, the 
discovery of important addition- 
al reserves of petroleum.” 

While assembled delegates 
were still thinking along this di- 
rection, Earl DeGolyer, consult- 
ing geologist, New York, offered 
“The Future of Petroleum Ex- 
ploration in the United States”. 


There was no equivocation in 
the subject matter of this paper. 
Right at the start the statement 
was made that prospecting for 
new deposits of petroleum is im- 
portant to a degree not true in 
any other type of mining. 


This cannot be otherwise, the 
speaker thought, in view of de- 
mand for petroleum products. 


“Currently” he said, “the equiv- | 


alent of ten to twelve 100 mil- 
lion-barrel pools is required an- 
nually to keep proved reserves, 
which have never been too 
great, in balance with the an- 
nual consumption of one billion 
to one billion, two hundred mil- 


lion barrels now indicated for | 


the U. S. alone. 


“We now consume annually 
more petroleum than was pro- 
duced during the first half of 
the duration of the industry. 
We consume annually more 
than the equivalent of five or 
six Spindletops; two or three 
Long Beaches, Cushings, Salt 
Creeks, Bradfords or Oklahoma 


Cities; one and a half Conroes, | 


Yates, or Kettleman Hills; or a 
third to a fourth of a phenom- 
enal East Texas pool. 


“All of the oil produced in 
Pennsylvania since the begin- 
ning of the industry or all of the 
oil produced in the Gulf Coastal 
Plain of Texas and Louisiana, as 
a result of 35 years of intensive 
research and development, is 
ufficient to meet only one year’s 
requirements. The entire past 
production of California, the 
banner state, would meet our 
national requirements for only 
five to six years at the present 
rate of consumption. 


“In fact, all the petroleum 
hitherto produced in the 77-year 
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life of the industry in the U. S. 
is sufficient to satisfy our re- 
quirements at the present rate 
of consumption for only 15 to 17 
years.” 

Although attention was 
drawn to the apparent prema- 
ture concern for future reserves 
in the past, the author said: 


“But although we cannot prove | 


it, common sense tells us that 
we cannot continue at our pres- 
ent rate of production indefin- 
itely nor, in terms of the life of 
a nation, very far into the fu- 
ture. 


“ “That we as a nation should 
live only for today and willing- 
ly and carelessly deplete our pe- 
troleum reserves to the point 
where we may soon be left with 
only an inadequate and high 
cost production and, as_ the 
greatest consuming group in 
the world, be at the mercy of 
foreign supply and foreign 
prices seems to me to be un- 
thinkable.” 


Program is Suggested 
to Provide ‘* Wise”’ 
Use of Oil Resources 


Wise use of our petroleum re- 
sources were thought to require 
several things: 


1. Admit and even welcome 
foreign oil insofar as it can be 
done without too great disloca- 
tion of our own industry; 

2. Encourage American com- 
panies to secure foreign re- 
serves; 

3. Advance the technique of 
prospecting for oil; 

4. Advance the technique of 
producing oil; 

5. Increase the efficiency of 
refining processes; 

6. Increase the efficiency of 
our use of motor fuel; and 

7. Refrain from the less de- 
sirable uses of oil, such as burn- 
ing it for fuel. 

This outline was submitted 
with the admission that agree- 
ment was not expected and that 
parts of it might be impractic- 
able, but the speaker was sure 
of the need for advancement of 
techniques of prospecting and 
production. 

In this respect, he outlined 
the history of prospecting for 
petroleum and pointed to the 
first use of the physicist as an 
aid to the geologist. Following 
the first and greatest successes 
of geophysics in the finding of 
additional salt domes 


| Gulf Coast Area—an area pre- 


viously amenable only to a type | 


| of prospecting hardly more ra- 


tional than random drilling— 


the use of these techniques de- | 


veloped rapidly, it was declared. 
The possibility was seen of ex- 


haustion or at least the point of | 


considerably diminished returns 
from the use of existing tech- 
niques. 

“Geophysics has grown up too 


in the | 


much alone for the greatest ad- 
vancement of its usefulness as 
a prospecting tool”, the speaker 
said. “In the broadest sense, it 
is the science of earth physics 
and includes geology among a 
host of other sciences. As we 
know it in the petroleum indus- 
try, however, it is strictly a geo- 
logical tool—new implementa- 
tion for the geologist who, by 
its use, can secure important 
| and critical geological informa- 
| tion not otherwise available to 
him.” 


Subsurface Studies 


The speaker thought that, 
while some techniques would 
fade in their importance as pros- 
pecting tools, subsurface studies 
were the one continuing tech- 
nique likely to be used as long 
as there is an industry. How- 
ever, he pointed to changes in 
this technique, which started 
with the use of drillers’ logs, 
then determination fro m 
samples and cores, then paleon- 
tological determinations with 
the aid of micro-paleontology, 
and not electrical logs. 


It was thought not too much 
to look into the future and see 
deep wells drilled for geological 
information alone. 

A trend over the 20 years dur- 
ing which prospecting was 
emerging from the broader field 
of production as a separate and 
definite technique, indicated in 
the mind of this speaker the es- 
tablishment of prospecting or 
exploration on a basis almost as 
distinct from production as in 
refining or marketing. 


“The exploration development 
of the future,” he said, “will in- 
clude geological work; subsur- 
face, stratigraphy, paleontology, 
geophysics; scouting, engineer- 
ing, land and leasing, as it does 
effectively in many of the best 
organized companies of today, 
and it will also include organiza- 
tion for the drilling of explora- 
tory wells. 


“Its business will be strictly 
that of securing oil reserves and 
for greater effectiveness, it will 
be relieved of all other duties in- 
sofar as possible. 

“Three definite and outstand- 
ing advantages should result 
from such form of organization. 
First and foremost should come 
the development of _§ special 
equipment and practice for the 
drilling of exploratory or wild- 
cat wells. 

“Secondly should come the de- 
velopment of cost accounting 
and statistical control adequate 
to determine the all-important 
cost of oil finding. 

“Thirdly, the focusing of at- 
tention on exploratory effort 
and fixing of responsibility for 
degree of success should ad- 





| vance materially the develop- 
|ment and application of the 
technique of prospecting. 


“Exploratory wells—wildcats 
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—are being drilled with the | 


same type of equipment and by 


the same practice as wells in- | 


tended to develop proved fields. 


often without definite objec- 
tives, they are generally more 
costly than development wells. 
Ours is unique among the min- 
eral industries again, in that 
the prospect hole is more cost- 
ly than the mine. 

“This condition exists be- 
cause we have never considered 
ourselves able to prove the exist- 
ence of commercially import- 
ant oil deposits without actually 
completing a producing well. 


proved coring, core analysis, 
electrical logging, casing perfor- 
ation, stage cementing, drill 
stem testing, etc., we have ad- 


vanced very far in perfecting | 


testing methods. We should be 
near the pgint where we can de- 
termine whether or not oil in 


commercial quantities is pres- | 


ent without actually completing 
a well. 

“It is even conceivable that 
the future may see wells drilled 


solely for the purpose of secur- | 


ing electrical logs. If negative 
results should be secured, in 
most instances the _ prospect 
would be condemned as surely 
as by a large and expensive hole. 


“If positive, the actual drill- | 


ing of the discovery producing 
well and the setting motion of 
the long train of consequences 
which follow discovery—the of- 
tentimes enforced development 
of an oilfield—might be post- 
poned to suit the convenience 
of the prospector. 

“T believe that students of the 
problems of prospecting will 
agree that we are reaching the 
point where we shall be pros- 
pecting in the U. S. more and 
more for the so-called strati- 
graphic rather than for the 


purely structural accumulations | 


and that these pools will require 
considerably more drilling for 
discovery than the _ structural 
type of field. 

“Many of the wells will be 
drilled essentially for geological 
information—glorified core drill- 
ing. This development of pros- 
pecting technique will make it 
even more imperative to develop 
a technique of prospecting drill- 
ing distinct from, and much 
cheaper than, existing types of 
drilling for production. 

“Second in importance should 
come the establishment of cost 
accounting as a control over 
our prospecting effort and more 
critical statistical analyses of 
our successes and failures in 
prospecting. 

“Above all, we should deter- 
mine the cost of oil finding— 
the cost of reducing oil reserves 
to reasonably knowledgeable 
possession, and one of the most 
important costs in the entire oil 
industry. 

“Company accounts are not 


I | 
suggest, however, that with im- | 


|set up generally in a form which 
|makes the determination of 
prospecting costs a problem for 


| ticularly true for finding costs. 
Most companies determine an 
over all production cost per unit 
barrel which includes most of 
the various components of a 
finding cost but it is essentially 
the cost of finding oil to be pro- 
duced in the future, and, in the 
normal per barrel production 
cost, it is combined with the cost 
of mining oil largely found in 
previous years and is arbitrary 
and inexact. : 

“It is of little value as a cost 
control to prospecting effort, al- 
| though as a practical business 
|matter the production cost-per- 
| barrel figure is probably better 
| than the more exact and correct 
cost would be, since it combines 
| the actual mining costs with the 
current finding or reserve re- 
| placement cost. 

“. . .The actual cost of pro- 
ducing oil is the cost of finding, 





| the cost of reducing to know- | 
| ledgeable possession, of getting 


title to the oil in ground, plus 
the cost of mining the same oil. 
| How can you decide whether to 
buy proved oil or prospect for it 
if you do not know what the 


: /easy solution and this is par- | 
Located in unproved ground and: | 


| 





cost of finding is likely to be? | 


“All in all, our necessity is for 
cost and statistical, of this nor- 


mal and essential part of the 
oil industry. 


| tinct prospecting or exploratory 


departments should result in the | executive committee include C. | 
focusing of attention on explor- | £,, Moody, 


atory effort and the fixing of re- president; Ira H. Cram, Tulsa, | 


sponsibility for the degree of 
success and should result in bet- 


: Ce |H. B. Fuqua, 
a considered and critical control, | 


|Petroleum Geologists 


vention at Los Angeles, March 
“Again let me say the estab- | 17-19, 


lishment of separate and dis-| Reed, Los Angeles. 


| 


| 


| 
} 


ter and more effective work be- | 


ing done than by any other) which held joint session with) ) ; 


method. 
“Fixing of responsibility for 
increasing their company’s re- 


serves and relief from all out-/|S. 


accelerated exploration during | 
coming years. 

A controversial issue was | 
touched on by L. W. Blau’s | 
paper on the interpretation of | 
geophysical data, where the au- | 
thor took the position geophys- | 
ical data must be worked out | 
independently but that compet: | 
ent geophysicist geologists may 
combine geological and_ geo- 
physical information in report- 
ing all knowledge on areas un- 
der investigation. Other fea- 
tures discussed the oil and gas 
possibilities of various sections 
of this country, Canada and 
foreign countries and outlined 
the result of exploratory efforts 
during the past year. 

Field trips to the Los Angeles 
Basin, San Joaquin Valley and 
the Coastal areas afforded visit- 
ors to the geologists convention 
the opportunity to study the 
Pacific Coast geology and oper- 
ations. 


Fuqua Is Elected 
Geologists’ Head 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, March 20.— 


Fort Worth, 
Texas, was elected president of 
the American Association of | 
in con-| 


to succeed Ralph D. 





Other members of the new) 


Shreveport,  vice- 


secretary-treasurer; and Dr. H. | 
A. Ver Wiebe, Wichita, editor. | 
Two affiliated organizations, | 


officers. The division of paleon- | 
tology and mineralogy elected | 
G. Wissler, Union Oil Co., | 


side and extraneous duties, even | president; F. W. Rolshausen, | 
the pleasant one of watching an | Humble Oil and Refining Co., 


| unimportant well being 


brought | 


vice president; Henry V. Howe, 


in in a developing field, can only | department of geology, Louisi- | 


result in increasing the effective- | ana State University, secretary- | 
/ness of a company’s prospecting | treasurer and reelected Ray C. 
| Moore, 


efforts.” 

Retiring President Reed’s 
paper on southern California as 
a structural type advanced the 
theory that comparable geolog- 
ical provinces with similar 


histories exist in this and other | 


continents. The comparison was 
drawn by the use of obvious 
parallels in structural evolution 
between southern California 
and East Indies geology during 
Post Paleozpoc time. 

Basil Zavoico, Russian engi- 
neer, outlined the developments 
in oil exploration in that coun- 
try and said the industry there 
has progressed sufficiently to 
adopt American methods of 
wildeatting with steam and 
Diesel power, this promising 


University of Kansas, 
editor of the journal of pal-| 
eontology. 

The geophysicists elected Dr. | 
J. C. Karcher, Dallas, president; | 
Dr. F. M. Kennenstine, Hous- 
ton, vice president; Miss M. E. 
Stiles, Houston, secretary-trea-| 


/surer; and Dr. M. M. Slotnick, | 


editor. Wallace E. Pratt and L. |! 
P. Garrett, were elected honor- 
ary members of this society. 


TORONTO, March 22.—Pro- 
duction of crude oil during Feb- | 
ruary by the International Pe- 
troleum Co., totalled 1,152,876 
barrels in Peru and 1,617,441 
barrels in Columbia, a govern- 
ment report issued here re- 
vealed. 


| Henry added. 


_ tention 





‘A Finish Fight,’ 
A.A.A. Head Says 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 22.— 
“Frank expediency” is the only 
reason for continuance of the 
federal automotive excise taxes, 
including the federal tax on 
gasoline, lubricating oils, tires 
and tubes, and similar levies, ac- 
cording to Thomas P. Henry, 
president of the American Au- 
tomobile Association, whose or- 
ganization has opened what it 
terms a “finish fight” for their 
repeal. 

An A.A.A. resolution, under 
which the campaign is being 
launched, declared that the fed- 
eral motor levies, which have 
cost motorists an estimated $1,- 
250,000,000 during the last five 
years, are burdensome and dis- 
criminating. 

“Tt is high time that Congress 
redeem its pledge to the motor- 
ists of America,’ Henry de- 
clared. ‘When these taxes were 
imposed, we were solemnly as- 
sured that they were being 
levied to meet an emergency 
and would be only temporary in 
character. 

“But, despite this pledge, these 
taxes have been continued and 
re-continued. Why? Not be- 
cause they are just and equit- 
able; not because the motorist 
gets any benefit in return. They 
are being continued simply be- 
cause the automobile and the 
gasoline pump are easily-exploit- 
able sources of revenue. Born 
of so-called emergency, the fed- 
eral motor taxes are being con- 
tinued from frank expediency.” 

Continuance of these taxes 


faith” with American motorists, 
“Already bearing 
more than one-half of the tax 
burden imposed by the states,” 
he said, “motorists are being 


/called upon to pay 72 cents out 


of every dollar collected by the 
federal government in manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes.” 

The total is now in excess of 


| $300,000,000 yearly, or approxi- 


mately $12 for every motor ve- 
hicle in the United States, he 
said. 


Oil Man An Author 


TULSA, March 22.—“Interde- 
pendent taxes” is the title of a 
booklet written by Alexander 
B. Morris, Tulsa petroleum engi- 
neer, and another author. In 


|the booklet are extensive tables 


of factors and computed ex- 
amples to aid in the computa- 
tion of tax figures. Special at- 
is given to problems 


where income taxes of one or 
more states are involved in the 
determination of federal income 
taxes and surtaxes. 
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Motor Fuel Specifications Set Up 


By New Law In 


North Carolina 





RALEIGH, March 23.—Begin- 


ning July 1, all gasoline sold in. 
North Carolina will be graded ac- 
cording to specifications estab-| 


lished by the newly-created state 


Oil Inspection Board and each’ 
filling station pump will have to | 


display a sign stating the grade 
of motor fuel sold. 


|bill enacted into law provides 
inspection | 


This is provided for in the 
omnibus oil inspection law enact- | 
ed by the North Carolina general | 


assembly, which is adjourning) 


tonight after enacting the legis- 


the Barker Gasoline Terminal | 


Commission. 


Establishment of a 
owned oil terminal—also recom- 


mended by the Barker commis- | 


sion—is provided for in another 
law passed. 


An appropriation of $100,000 
is made available for a state ter- 
minal when, in the discretion of 
the state council, headed by the 
governor, it should be built. 


Nothing appears in the bill it- 
self, but the Barker report sug- 
gested that the terminal be built 
“when and if” the state found 
itself unable to buy its gasoline 
needs at “fair” prices. 


The terminal would be erected 
at Wilmington or some other 
North Carolina seaport, with the 


state bringing in its gasoline by | 


tanker, it is understood. 


Commission Investigated 


Appointed by the governor, the 
Gasoline Terminal Commission, 
headed by Representative Oscar 
Barker of Durhan, N. C., made 
an investigation last year of oil 
marketing in this state and 
made its recommendations in 
January. 


All but one of the commis- 


sion’s legislative proposals was, 
enacted. After introducing a bill 


to license all filling stations on a 
basis of “public convenience”, 
sponsors of the bill decided it 
would harm the station operat- 
ors whom it was intended to pro- 
tect. So they killed it in com- 
mittee. 


Another law enacted was one 
giving the right of eminent do- 
main to pipelines carrying pe- 
troleum products. Already one 
pipeline company has been incor- 
porated, presumably to acquire 
a right-of-way from Wilmington 
to some inland city in the state. 


Besides grading and labeling 
of gasoline, the third Barker 


for tightening up 
laws, prohibits adulteration, re- 


quires keeping station records | 
and other regulations. The port- 


of-entry provision was dropped. 
Chairman Barker today ex- 


_pressed gratification that his 
| commission was able to secure 


enactment of its legislative pro- 
gram. The governor of North 
Carolina has no veto power, so 
passage by the legislature makes 


| these measures law. 
lative program recommended by | 


state-| 


'den, Magnolia Petroleum Co.; 


/Koonsman, 

















DAILY AVERAGE PRODUCTION 
IMPORTANT DISTRICTS 
American Petroleum Inst. Figures 

Week Ended 

Mar.20 Mar. 13 

Barrels Barrels 
Oklahoma City 155,250 141,750 
Total Okla.... 657,450 615,900 
East Texas ... 454,200 453,700 
Total Texas. .1,410,250 1,388,650 
Rodessa .... 47,600 46,600 
Total LA. ..... 246,700 240,900 
California .. 591,500 592,800 
E. of Rockies. .2,856,650 2,780,050 
Total U. S. ...3,448,150 3,372,850 
Crude imports. 78,860 82,140 
To. new sup’ly .3,527,010 3, 454,990 











Fuel Stocks Decline 
A.P.I. Reports Show 


NEW YORK, March 23.—A 
sharp end-of-the-season decline 
| in gas and fuel stocks stood out 
| prominently in the American Pe- 


Plans for A.P I. Meet | troleum Institute’s report of U. 


TULSA, March 23.—John A.| 


| 


S. refinery operations issued to- 
day for the week ended March 


Ritter of the Sun Oil Co., Dallas, | 90, 
Tex., has been appointed chair- | 


man of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements for the spring meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum 
Institute’s Division of Produc- 
tion to be held April 1 and 2 in 
the Baker Hotel at Dallas, 
Texas. 


Members of the committee, all 
of Dallas, are: H. W. Bass, Bass 
Drilling Co.; F. I. Brinegar, Con- 
tinental Supply Co.; Bruce 


Clardy, Heyser-Heard & Clardy, | 


Inc.; Casey Cunningham, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Texas; C. L. Glad- 
N. 
G. Guiberson, Guiberson Corp., 
and G. A. Hays, Jr., Oil Well 
Supply Co. 


Additional members are E. N. 
Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co.; W. D. McBee, 
M. J. Delaney, Inc.; W. H. Meier, 
The Atlantic Refining Co.; Eli- 
mer Schmidt, Lone Star Gas 
Co.; Eric Schroeder, Kibele Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Melbert 
Schwarz, Seaboard Oil Co.; K. C. 
Sclater, The Petroleum Engi- 
neer; E. L. Smith, E. L. Smith 
Oil Co.; Paul P. Steed, Lion Oil 
& Refining Co.; and J. E. War- 
ren, Carl B. King Drilling Co. 


Directs Movie 


LOS ANGELES, March 22.— 
When an oil company executive 
becomes a moving picture di- 
rector, that is news. 


Conger Reynolds, director of 
public relations for Standard Oil | 
Co. of Indiana has been in Holly- | 
wood for a month to direct an in- | 
stitutional motion picture. Sound 
movies, in which love interest, 


drama, humor, and even tragedy | 


are woven into a plot built} 
around sales promotion work, | 


are finding increased popularity | Pipeline Trp. 


in the eyes of the oil industry. 


pasion tax . 


' 


|at 97,287,000 barrels, 


| the first of the year. 


Stocks were down 1,677,000 
barrels and stood on March 20 
or less 
than 1,000,000 barrels above in- 
ventories on March 20, 1936, de- 
spite the considerably higher 
rate of refinery operations this 
year than last year. 


California inventories alone 
were down 1,282,000 barrels and 
east coast stocks dropped 540,- 
000 barrels. The Indiana-Illi- 
nois-Kentucky area was next 
with a 150,000-barrel decline. 
These declines were pared down 
somewhat, however, by a fairly 
substantial increase in the Tex- 
as-Gulf district and several of 
the less important refinery dis- 
tricts. 

Crude runs at plants with 88.8 
per cent of the country’s refin- 
ing capacity were increased 107,- 
000 barrels on daily average. 
Texas-Gulf, California and Ok- 
lahoma-Kansas-Missouri runs 
were up 34,000, 28,000, and 18,000 
barrels, respectively. 

Preparations for spring de- 
mand were evidenced by the 
smallest increase in gasoline in- 
ventories in any one week since 
Inventor- 
ies for the country as a whole 
increased only 387,000 barrels. 


| East coast stocks rose 221,000 


| barrels; 
| souri 


' 


Oklahoma-Kansas-Mis- 
area stocks were down 
110,000 barrels. 

Standing at 81,623,000 barrels 
March 20, total gasoline stocks 
in the U. S., as estimated by the 
Institute, were 8,045.900 barrels 


| 
| 


| Crude Output 


At New Peak 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, March 23. 

| Crude oil production in the Unit- 
led States reached another all- 


time high in the week ended 
| March 20, a report of the Ameri- 
i'can Petroleum Institute today 


| above the actual total as report: | 


ed by the Bureau of Mines for 
March 20, 1936. 





Feb. 1937 


Feb. 
. $14,597,924.99 $14, 508 970. 60 $136,121,707.66 $126,188,380.23 


revealed. 


Averaging 3,448,150 barrels 
daily, output was up 75,300 bar- 
rels for the week and 152,050 
barrels since the first of March. 


Oklahoma and Texas contin- 


| ued to contribute the major por- 


tion of the increase in the U. S. 
total. 


Oklahoma City daily average 
was up 13,500 barrels and the 
state’s total jumped 41,550 bar- 
rels. Texas output averaged 
21,600 barrels higher last week 
than in the second week of 
March. The coastal areas ac- 
counted for most of this increase 
with East Texas virtually at a 
standstill. 


Texas output averaged 1,410,- 
250 barrels daily, or 61,286 bar- 
rels above the April allowable 
production fixed by the Texas 
Railroad Commission and 112,- 
350 barrels above the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines estimate of mar- 
ket demand for Texas crude in 
April. 


OIL CITY, March 22.—-Quaker 
State Oil Refining Corp. has 
been elected to membership in 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc. H.S. Morris will 
represent the company in the 
A.N.A. 


U. S. Oil Tax Revenues 
Up in Fiscal Year 


N. P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, March 22.— 
Although collections from the 
four major federal taxes on the 
oil industry slumped somewhat 
last month, as compared to Feb- 
ruary, 1936, the total collections 
for the eight months of the 
fiscal year ending February, 
1937, showed a distinct gain in 
all collections except on the tax 
for crude petroleum processing, 
according to figures of the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Figures for collections in Feb- 
ruary, 1937, and 1936, as well as 
for the two eight-month periods 
ending those months follow: 


Eight ene Eight J. ag 
37 


A i »705.44 672:34 21,165, '992.89 17,919, 203.08 
828,161.17 yy 442.37 7,230, 698.74 6, ‘434, 342.54 

Pet. Pro- 
* eae etc. 22,607.69 66,646.12 569,899.89 885,940.78 
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High Spots of Next Week’s Meetings 





Coming Meetings 


General Expositions 


The Greater Texas and Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition, Dallas, June 12 to 
Oct. 31 


The Great Lakes Exposition, Lake 
Front, Cleveland, Ohio, May 20 to 
Sept. 6. 


Oil Meetings 
Oil Trades Association of New York, 
New York, The Waldorf-Astoria, 
March 23. 


Petroleum Association, 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., March 30, 31, and April 1. 


American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Southwestern 
District, spring meeting, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., April 1 and 2. 


Oil Men’s Association of New Eng- 
land, 13th annua. convention, Cop- 
ley Piaza Hote), Boston, Mass., 
April 7 and 8. 


American Institute of Minin 
Metallurgical Engineers, 
Hearth Conference, 
Ala., April 7 to 9 


Petroleum Industry Electrical Asso- 
ciatien, Washington-Youree Hotel, 
Shreveport, La., April 8 to 10. | 


American Chemical Society, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., April 12 to 15 

American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Pacific Coast 
District, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif., April 13. 


National Petroleum Association, 


— 


& 
pen 
Birmingham, 





34th semi-annual meeting, Cleve- | 
land Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, April | 
15 and 16. | 


Oil Equipment & Engineering Ex- 
— Houston, Texas, April 19 
oO 24, 


Western Petroleum Refiners Asso- | 
ciation, Silver Anniversary Con- | 
vention, Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Ark., April 26, 27 and 28. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, | 
summer meetings, Greenbrier Ho- | 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 4 to 9. 

American Petroleum Institute, Divi- | 
sion of Production, Eastern Dis- | 
trict, Deshler- Wallick Hotel, Co- |} 
lumbus, Ohio, May 6 and 7. | 

Fuel Oil Distributors Association of 
New Jersey, Berkeley-Carteret Ho- | 
tel, Asbury Park, N. J., May 6) 
and 7. 


Amaninen 7 Association, Natural 





Gas Dept., Kansas City, ‘Mo., May 
10 to 15. | 
Natural Gasoline Association of 


America, Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla., | 
May 19, 20 and 21. 


National 


Association of Purchasing | 
Agents (Oil Company Buyers 
Group), annual convention, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., | 
May 23 to 27. 

American Petroleum Institute, Mid- | 
Year Meeting, Broadmoor Hotel, 

Colorado Springs, Colo., June 1, 

>< 


~, oO 


Oil Field, Gas Well-Refinery Worker | 
of America, Kansas City, Mo., 
June 7. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, on Great | 
Lakes S. S. “Seeandbee,” sailing | 
from Buffalo, N. Y., June 10, 11 
and 12. 


Second World Petroleum Congress, 
during International Exposition, 
Paris, France, July 14 to 18. 

National Oil Scouts Association, Dal- 
las, Tex., June 25 and 26. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 40th annual meeting, and | 
4th exhibit of testing apparatus, | 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, June 28 to July 2. 

National Association of Petroleum 
Retailers, fifth national conven- | 
tion, Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 27 
to Oct. 1. 

American Gas Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, week of Sept. 27. 

Oil-World Exposition, Inc., Houston, | 
Texas, Oct. 11 to 16. | 

American Petroleum Institute, 18th 
annual meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 9 to 12. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, 

New York, 


Grand Central Palace, 
N. Y., Dec. 


6 to 11. 


Michigan: Petroleum Assn., Book 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, March 30, 
31 and April 1. 


“Gasoline Weight and Tempera- 
ture Adjustment”, by George C. 
Newton, Lake States Oil Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


March 31, Retailers Day: 

“Merchandising at the Pump 
Island’, by E. Gallmeyer, sales 
manager, Wayne Pump Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

“The Interest of the Marketers in 
Trailer Travel’, by Harold 
Aaron, Aaron, Sill & Caron, Inc., 
Detroit. 

“Developing Plus-Sales and Profit 
on the Drive”, by O. F. Brickett, 
Sinclair Refining Co., Detroit. 

“Possible Profits to the Jobbers 
and Retailers Through Market- 
ing Premium Gasolines”’, by C. 
E. Smith, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
Detroit. 


April 1: 


“Gasoline and Modern High Com- 
pression Tractor Engine”, by R. 
B. Hedden, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
Detroit. 

“Marketing Conditions in Ohio”, 
by C. H. Kaiser, vice-president, 
Star Oil Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


American Petroleum Institute, 
Southwestern District, Produc- 
tion Division, Hotel Baker, Dallas, 
Tex., April I and 2. 


April 1: 


“Trends and Potentialities of Oil 
Development in Souihwestern 
United States’, by Wallace E. 
Pratt, Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Houston. 

“Taxation—An Over-Riding Roy- 
alty”, by Jake Hamon, Cox & 
Hamon, Ardmore, Okla. 
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April 2: 


“Foundations and Substructures | 
by W. F. | 


in the Gulf Coast”, 
Herbert, The Texas Co., Hous- 
ton, and H. E. Anderson, Texas 
Creosoting Co., Houston. 

“Modern Developments and Appli- 
cations in Steam Power”, by 
George B. Kitchell, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., Houston. 


“New Developments in Well Com- 
pletions in Texas Gulf Coast and 
Southern Louisiana”, by I. W. 
Alcorn, The Pure Oil Co., Hous- 
ton, and J. U. Teague, Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Houston. 

“Capacity Pumping of Oil Wells”, 
by S. B. Sargent, Sargent Engi- 
_— Corp., Huntington Park, 
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Higher Octane Fuels To Revolutionize Aviation 





Bigger Pay Loads 
And New Speeds 


Are Forecast 


By ARCH L. FOSTER 
N. P. N. Technical Editor 
With the development of new 
super gasolines of high octane 
rating, commercial planes will 
be able to carry larger pay- 
loads, reach higher speeds and 
increase the cruising distance 
when engines are designed to 
use these fuels, D. P. Barnard 
of the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana said. Barnard presented a 
far-reaching study of the higher 
octane number fuels in use in 
aviation to the National Aero- 
nautic Meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in Wash- 
ington March 11 and 12. 
The earning power of a gal- 





lon of gasoline in commercial | 


aviation may be increased from | 


two to five cents far each oc-) 


tane number of improvement, 
if the fuel is used in properly 
designed engines, Barnard 
stated. 

The aviation industry is go- 
ing forward with improvements 


in fuels, in lubrication systems | 
and cooling methods for crank-| 


case lubricants. with changes in 


engine design, such as flexible 


valve seats which prevent valve 


leakage and power loss, and| 


with water-cooling 
cylinders. Fuel 
appears to be the most import- 
ant of these advances. “It is evi- 
dent that the earning power of 
octane number improvements,” 


of engine 


improvement | 


Gasoline consumption 


said Dr. Barnard, “is so great 


that, within practical 


limits, | 


cost cannot influence the trend) 


toward higher octane numbers 

to any appreciable extent.” 
The real value of increased 

octane number fuels, when en- 


\or 7.70 per cent, according to 


gines and planes are designed | 


to take full advantage of this 
increase, is not so much in the 
higher speeds obtained, but in 


the plane’s ability to cruise 
over longer distances, he con- 
tinued, and to get off the 


ground with a greater pay-load 
than is at present the case. 


The airplane is limited at 
present to about 13 pounds 
load per’ horsepower, the 


speaker stated. The greater the 
take-off power, the greater will 
be this load factor, and conse- 
quently greater pay loads can 


be carried. Also, for a given 
flight distance,~the more effi- 
cient the fuel, that is, the 


higher its octane number, the 
smaller the fuel load to be car- 





ried. It is obvious that the) 
smaller the amount of fuel nec-| 
essary for any given distance, | 
the greater the pay-load can be. 


Effect on Pay-Load 


Planes are dependent on the 
amount of power available to 
get the loaded plane into the 
air safely, within the physical 
limitations of the flying fields. 
Consequently the greater the 
maximum power which can be 
used, when engines are de- 
signed for, say, .00-octane num- 
ber fuels, the greater the loads 
that can be carried by air. 


In the course of this study, 
carried out in connection with 
the Army Air Service, and fuel, 
plane and engine manufactur- 
ers, it was found that little dif- 
ference exists between the 
method of obtaining greater 
efficiency from the higher oc- 
tane rating of fuels by means 
of supercharging, and that by 
higher compression ratios. For 
moderate octane number in- 
creases—above those currently 
used—-the advantage appears 
to be with raising compression 
ratios. For very high compres- 
sion ratios, that is, requiring 
fuels of greatly increased oc- 
tane ratings, supercharging 
shows better returns than does 
increasing the compression ra- 
tio high enough to take advan- 
tage of these very high octane 
numbers. 





For overland transportation, | 


an increased value per gallon 
of fuel per octane number im- 
provement is 2.25 cents per gal- 
lon, Barnard figured. Thus, a 
gallon of 100 octane number 
fuel can earn 29.3 cents more 
than can a gallon of 87 octane 
number fuel. Again, the author 
repeated, this advantage can- 
not be gained by using this fuel 
in existing planes, but by de- 
signing engines and planes to 
take full advantage of the in- 
creased anti-knock rating of the 
fuel. Higher maintenance may 
result from these more power- 
ful engines, but ten percent of 
the increased returns is consid- 
ered ample by Barnard to cover 
this increased maintenance cost. 


Show Aviation Trend 


These calculations are intend- 
ed to show the trend of aviation 
developments during the next 
few years, the author stated, 
rather than as strictly exact 
computation of specific earning 
power. These values are esti- 
mated for commercial aviation, 
he said, and, while no estimates 
have been made from a military 
standpoint, he declared that the 
additional advantage to be 
gained from higher octane num- 
bers which can be taken advan- 
tage of in plane design, will re- 
sult in even greater advantages 
for military planes than for 


| civil aviation. 





Gasoline Consumption in Canada 


Increased 7.7 


Per Cent in 1936 





OTTAWA, Can., March 18.— 
in the 
nine provinces of Canada dur- 
ing 1936 totaled 617,842,000 Im- 
perial gallons, as compared | 
with 573,652,000 gallons in 1935, 
an increase of 44,190,000 gallons 


the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, whose records are compiled 
from tax reports of wholesalers 
and dealers. 

All provinces reflected in- 
creases in gasoline demand, 
ranging from 1.29 per cent in 
Saskatchewan to 27.28 per cent 
in Alberta. In Ontario, consump- 





| sumption 


tion gained 3.72 per cent and in 
Quebec, 7.49 per cent, these be- 
ing the two largest consuming 


| provinces. 


During December, 1936, con- 
increased 5,634,000 
gallons, or 15.16 per cent, over 
demand in December a year 
ago. One _ province, Quebec, 
showed a decrease but increases 
ranged as high as 68.72 per cent, 
this being in Alberta. Saskat- 
chewan gained 54.86 per cent 
and three provinces were up 
more than 25 per cent. 

Detailed figures are given in 
the accompanying table. 


Canadian Gasoline Consumption 1935 and 1936 
(In Thousands of *Imperial Gallons) 





% Change ¥% Change 
Dec. Dec. 19386 0ver Total Total 1936 over 

1936 1935 1935 1936 1935 1935 
Prince Ed. Island 197 176 +11.93 3, 2,832 9.07 
Nova Scotia .... 1,818 1,527 419.06 25,248 22,274 +413.35 
New Brunswick . 972 769 +2640 17,477 15,185 +15.09 
Quebec . 6319 6677 — 5.36 109,835 102,178 + 7.49 
Ontario 20,430 19,003 + 7.51 282,828 | + 3.72 
Manitoba 2,254 1,775 +2699 30,582 28483 + 7.37 
Saskatchewan 2,326 1,502 +54.86 39,672 39,166 + 1.29 
Alberta ‘ 4,660 2,762 +68.72 60,388 47,443 427.28 
British Columbia 3,816 2,967 +28.61 48,723 43,410 +12.24 
Total 42,792 37,158 +15.16 617,842 573,652 + 7.70 


*Imperial Gallon equals 1.2 U. S. 


Significant also are the de- 
|ductions regarding the effect of 
introducing non-petroleum fuels 
into the picture. Petroleum 
hydrocarbons provide the high- 
est energy content on either a 
volume or a weight basis, of 
any liquid fuel, Barnard pointed 
out. Aviation gasolines average 
about 20,500 Btu. per pound, 
or about 123,000 Btu. per U. S. 
gallon. Fuels containing oxy- 
gen, such as alcohols, reduce 
strongly the earning power of 
the fuel, he said. A decrease 
of one per cent in heat value re- 
sulting in a loss of earning 
power equivalent to a reduction 
of two octane numbers. 

This means about two octane 
numbers earning power loss for 
each three per cent of anhyd- 
rous alcohol blended in the fuel, 
he stated. So calculating, a ten 
per cent blend of ethyl alcohol 
in petroleum aviation motor fuel 
would approximate a reduction 
in the earning power equivalent 
of 100 octane number petroleum 
fuel to 93 octane number. Bar- 
nard emphasizes the fact that 
improvements due to better cool- 
ing methods, and other design 
matters should not be credited 
to fuel’s account, and that, in 
arriving at the estimates given 
every effort was made to be 
conservative. Stopping his es- 
timates at 100 octane number, 
Barnard calls attention to the 
addition of three ce. of ethyl 
fluid to iso-octane, by DuBois 
and Croonstedt, which showed 
a possible increase of at least 
30 octane numbers. It is more 
than interesting to conjecture 
what the practical results might 
be from using a fuel of 125-130 
octane numbers in engines spe- 
cially designed for it. 


Water Cooling 


Liquid cooling a radial engine 
and using four to six rows of 
nine cylinders each will enable 
the engineer to build engines 
delivering 8000 horsepower, H. 
L. Brownback believed. The 
propeller appears to be the lim- 
iting factor in engine size, rath- 
er than the engine itself. 

Engines ranging from 30 hp. 
to 1600 hp. are receiving the 
most attention in France, in the 
vanguard of aviation design- 
ing. Very high engine speeds 
are the trend in light engines; 
water cooling is receiving more 
attention, although in the high- 
est powers the radial air-cooled 
type controls. 

He also stated that the Ger- 
mans expect to have diesel en- 
gines of 2000 hp. on the airlines 
during the summer of 1937. In 
the 300-500 hp. class of French 
engines, weight-power ratios 
have been reduced already to 
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or 


almost one pound per horse- 
power, he said. 

The use of flexible valve seat 
inserts will enable the valve to 
seat fully under the most se- 
vere operating conditions, rath- 
er than to distort and cause 
burned valves and loss of com- 
pression and power, according 
to the report of research carried 
out on this problem by S. D. 
Heron, of Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
and A. L. Beall, of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. The valve seat 
design illustrated by the auth- 
ors is austenitic nickel-chro- 
mium valve steel, with both 
valve and seat insert faced with 
Stellite. The insert is designed 
with a circumferential “U” 
cross-section, leaving a sort of 
trench around the seat which is 
supported on a relatively thin 
element of metal, which is de- 
signed to permit full seating 
under any normal distortional 
conditions. Thirty hours of test- 
ing, including 15 hours of de- 
tonation and overheating showed 
no significant leakage, evidenced 
by a continuous polish on both 
faces, these men report. 





Seeks Aid of Industry 
For Proposed School 





LOUISVILLE, March 22.— 
Everett J. Evans of Paintsville, 
Ky., who has recently purchased 
property of the former Method- 
ist Teachers College there for 
purposes of establishing a tech- 
nical preparatory school for the 
oii and gas industries, said he 
was placing his plans before 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, the Kentucky Oil & Gas 
Association and other groups to 
secure the cooperation of the in- 
dustry. 


A. B. Chamberlin of Paints- 
ville, consultant for Evans, said 
the purpose of the proposed 
school was to give students two 
years training in geology, drill- 
ing, pipeline construction, leas- 
ing, miapping, refinery opera- 
tions and chemistry. The pro- 
posed school would adopt the 
“co-op” plan of alternate periods 
of study and work in the in- 
dustry, Chamberlin said. 


“The main objective,” Cham- 
berlin continued, “is to train 
boys for the practical end of the 
business. In geology instruction 
would be given in methods of 
defining different producing 
sands and making an intelligent 
log in drilling wells. Instruction 
in practical pipeline welding 
and construction, the proper 
forms of leasing, mapping of 
operations and a_ working 
knowledge of refinery opera- 
tions and chemistry would be 
furnished.” 


Evans is a director of the In- 


dependent Petr. .um_ Associa- 
tion of America. 
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Oil Burners’ Biggest Show 
Brings In 10,000 Visitors 





PHILADELPHIA, March 22. 
—The 14th National Oil Burner 
and Air Conditioning Exposi- 
tion held last week, March 15 to 
19 inclusive, at Commercial Mu- 
seum, Convention Hall, is the 
best evidence of the fact that 
the oil burner and air condition- 
ing industry has outgrown its 
infancy. 

Emerging from the years of 
depression, during which oil 
burner and air conditioning unit 
manufacturers made improve- 
ments in equipment to a point 
where now these units are even 
streamlined, this industry is en- 
tering upon the threshold of its 
greatest year. 

G. Harvey Porter, managing 
director of the Oil Burner In- 
stitute which sponsors the ex- 
position, said that sales in this 
industry have climbed every 
year since the depression, ex- 
cept in 1929. Last year sales 
were 40 per cent higher than in 
1935. With the present improve- 
ment in general business condi- 
tions, all indications are that 
the rate of increase will be main- 
tained this year. 

Several representatives of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws at- 
tending this burner show found, 
through contacts with visitors, 
a continuation of the definite 
trend toward centralized mer- 
chandising set-ups. 

There was a time when the 
fuel for oil heating was sold by 
none other than oil men. The 
equipment likewise was sold by 
dealers who specialized only in 
the merchandising of the units. 

In recent years, however, fuel 
oil jobbers have started to take 
on the sale of burners, while 
burner dealers have entered the 
fuel oil jobbing business. 

Several dealers visiting the 
burner show who formerly were 
coal dealers told of their recent 
invasion into fuel oil jobbing 
because of the demand of their 
customers for oil heat. Some 
of them also seemed favorably 
inclined to taking on the sale of 
oil heating and air conditioning 
equipment in the near future. 


Automatic Heat 


Another reaction to this trend 
of dealer set-ups equipped to sell 
automatic heat from “a to z” 
came from dealers who now 
handle only burner equipment. 
These dealers intimated their in- 
tentions of taking on the sale of 
fuel in the near future, in addi- 
tion to selling the equipment. 

The general reaction to the 
entire week’s show is that it is 
the best convention of its kind 
ever held. The exhibitors, close 





to 80 in number, expressed their 
satisfaction with attendance at 
the exhibition, which, for the 5 
days, was in excess of 10,000, in- 
cluding the dealers and the gen- 
eral public. 

According to many of the ex- 
hibitors, the visitors were de- 
scribed as already “sold” on oil 
burners and air conditioning. 
Their visit to the show to ac- 
quaint themselves with various 
types available might be typi- 
fied therefore by the remark of 
an elderly looking housewife 
whose major concern at the ex- 
positidn seemed to be, “Say, 
Mister, what type of burner do 
you think is best?” 

As in the past, the exhibits 
were open for inspection 
throughout the afternoon and 
evening while executive com- 
mittee meetings, board of direc- 
tors meetings, and various lec- 
tures were being held simul- 
taneously elsewhere. 

On March 16, Dr. R. T. Good- 
win, manager of the fuel oil 
sales department, Shell Union 
Oil Corp., spoke on “Fuel Oil— 
A Major Petroleum Product.” 
Mr. Goodwin pointed out that, 
until a few years ago, fuel oil 
was considered a by-product of 
the industry, but today it is a 
major product because of the 
demand needed to supply oil 
burners. 


Scores Oil Tax 


On March 17, in a paper by 
Baird H. Markham, director of 
the American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, and 
read in his absence, Mr. Mark- 
ham said that there was no log- 
ical reason for taxing fuel oil 
unless and until every other 
commodity is taxed. He argued 
that industrial legislation should 
be governed “by need and by 
reason, rather than by conven- 
ience and by prejudice.” 


On March 17 also was a pri- 
vate tour of the exhibits by oil 
company executives who after- 
wards joined the directors of the 
Oil Burner Institute at luncheon. 

Henry Brodie, of Bulkley & 
Scott Utilities, Inc., in the ab- 
sence of Mr. “Jack” Scott, de- 
livered a talk on “Oil Burner 
Merchandising.” His remarks 
centered around the building 
and maintaining of an efficient 
sales organization. 

March 18 was set aside as 
“Dealer Day” at the convention 
and close to 5000 manufacturers 
of oil burning equipment, deal- 
ers, and oil distributors were 
in attendance. 

At the election of officers, 





Charles N. Lockwood, Nu-Way 
Corp., Rock Island, Ill, was 
elected president of the Oil 
Burner Institute for the com- 
ing year. 


The five new vice-presidents 
are: Frank H. Dewey, Gar Wood 
Industries Inc., Detroit; M. A. 
Powers, Timken Silent Auto- 
matic Division, Detroit; Earl 
Marr, Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co., New York; E. P. 
Bailey, National Airoil Burner 
Company, Philadelphia; J. J. 
Donovan, General Electric, New 
York. 


The executive committee con- 
sists of Messrs. Lockwood, Dew- 
ey, Powers, Bailey, and Dono- 
van and the following three; W. 
F’. Brannan, retiring president, 
Anchor Post Fence Co., Balti- 
more; J. H. O’Brien, Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co., Stamford, 
Conn.; F. H. VanBlarcom, Lynn 
Products Co., Lynn, Mass. 


A. E. Knapp, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Detroit and J. A. Lattner, 
Century Engineering Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., are the new addi- 
tions to the Board of Directors. 


Men Named to Run Oil 
Show at Houston 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
TULSA, March 22.—Commit- 


tees to arrange the Houston 
(Tex.) oil show Oct. 11 to 16 
were appointed at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of 
the Oil-World Exposition, Inc. 


The chairman of the refinery 
sub-committee will be W. H. 
Curtin, president of W. H. Cur- 
tin & Co. Other sub-committee 
chairmen named were G. B. Cor- 
less of the Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., directional drilling; 
Joseph Russell of the Gulf Pro- 
duction Co., drilling; B. M. 
Nowery of the United Gas Pub- 
lic Service Co., production, and 
Sutton, associations and con- 
ventions. 

Additional chairmen an- 
nounced were J. J. Delahide of 
E. D. Bullard Co., safety and 
first aid; Lester B. Clark, at- 
torney, new patents and inven- 
tions; Hill, attendance; Car- 
others, entertainment, and 
Thomas E. Ward of the Oilfield 
Equipment Co., oil equipment 
export. 


Weights and Measures 


WASHINGTON—The printed 
report of the National Confer- 
ence on Weights and Measures, 
held last June at the Bureau of 
Standards, is now available. The 
report, listed as U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 157, may be 
obtained from the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents 
in Washington at a cost of 20 
cents in cash. 











Texas Fields Maintain 


Output Under Proration 





TULSA, March 22.—Over a 
year’s period, principal prorated 
fields of Texas have maintained 
their production remarkably 
well and many of them have 
shown increases in daily output 
under allowables set by the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas, a re- 
port of the commission revealed. 


The accompanying table 
shows comparative figures on 
total monthly production for De- 
cember, 1935, and January, 1937. 
The table was taken from the 
monthly statistical report of the 
railroad commission, compiled 
from reports made by pro- 
ducers. 

The tabulation is grouped by 
commission districts. District 1 
includes the area termed the 
south central part. District 2 
borders on the Gulf Coast but 
is mainly inland between Hous- 
ton and Corpus Christi. District 
3 includes the Houston area and 
takes in the principal fields 
along the coast, as well as the 
major Conroe field. District 4 
is the territory approximately 





south of a line from Corpus 
Christi west to the state’s bor- 
der. District 5 takes in the 
principal fields of the Balcones 
fault zone, such as Mexia and 
Powell. Number 6 includes the 
East Texas field and the newer 
Rodessa field. Number 7B is 
the general Ranger territory 
and 7C is the area commonly 
known as the West Central dis- 
trict. District 8 is West Texas; 
number 9 is the Wichita Falls 
shallow sand area and number 
10 is the Panhandle. 


Total production of the state, 
according to the commission’s 
report, for January was 1,260,- 
089 barrels daily, or 39,062,768 
barrels total for the month. To- 
tal allowable production was 40,- 
173,627 barrels. The state was 
underproduced 2.77 per cent. 

Fields shown in this table 
were those that produced 200,- 
000 barrels or more per month 
either in January, 1937, or De- 
cember, 1935. The acreage fig- 
ures are not exact but represent 
estimated producing acres or 
proved acreage in each field. 


Acres Wells Reported Production 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. 

Field 1937 1935 1937 1935 1937 1935 
District No. 1 en 
OS ge ae 8,293 3,370 253 225 226,479 270, 
Luling-Branyon ....... 6,102 5,888 538 512 200,304 179,008 
District No. 2 
GOONER. ckcwaccsciccsc.. JOR Tae 196 207 418,551 492,357 
CrConper TOM: ........ 7,614 9,952 96 5 212,027 % 
eee 4,033 923 103 20 213,268 52,773 
District No. 3 
Anahuac ............. 121,239 5,089 149 35 286,444 99,247 
SS. ae 1,674 1,756 174 174 410,869 » 252 
. Se 26,295 094 940 890 1,257,394 1,270,486 

0 Se 8,836 1,682 131 48 6,252 34,458 
High Yeland 967 921 55 52 96,845 216,299 
. GS SESE ee 2,840 2,723 184 102 ,887 235,444 
South Houston ....... 732 259 75 9 190,829 37,520 
Thompson 8,822 8,595 204 194 249,509 328,795 
i... 12,075 10,179 256 190 231,622 198,360 
> ea eer rer 2,172 ,152 33 36 67,978 
District No. 4 
ey Re ee yo eee 214 4 290,280 8,525 
Gov’t. Wells, North . 67,653 67,967 468 453 291,731 350,713 
a 25,817 21,351 665 210 476,430 215, 
CO SER 6,717 2,273 290 27 209,404 28,137 
ENE odes Keewcns 11,834 9,954 116 44 358,608 188, 
Saxet, New Shallow .. ee  Giduiies , hk re 
-, See > Me 6k 6a Oo!) ae 
Seven Sisters .......... 6,485 1,333 361 44 259.820 47,975 
District No. 5 

_ eae 6,624 6,434 549 501 1,054,888 1,140,928 
District No. 6 
CE tne Sabina eankie 12,327 7,960 145 232,177 151,011 
i Se 153,369 141,058 21,947 19,313 13,762,194 13,436,853 
RE tig do ond a's are a keke 184 1,197,344 2,247 
EEE Sc GOiewereesescex. ~ QE owaeus ee GREG sks ceswes 
District No. 7B 
Shackleford County ... 41,859 39,591 1,642 1,584 224,150 186,331 
District No. 7C 
=e 10,880 10,880 214 218 237,723 252,638 
Ce ee eee ,228 842 471 318 312,258 203,029 
District No. 8 
Church Fields ........ 20,544 20,514 309 298 218,626 184,423 
Cowden, north ....... 12,390 12,416 116 58 313 127,045 
ee 3,830 15,350 390 406 374,392 452,664 
Howard-Glasscock 27,702 25,950 722 667 516,634 606,886 
Iatan East Howard 12,710 12,560 188 135 215,795 134,828 
EE Sie cove cs cues 13,881 9,760 215 54 212,021 93,720 
Se 54,100 53,700 163 118 286,387 232,417 
Ward, gouth ....... 15,183 14,763 531 306 430.958 324.100 
sai oC us s.s ce 33,026 32, 537 493 874,907 1,210,880 
District No. 9 
Archer County .... 60,466 58,599 3,877 3,872 402,987 468.088 
Cooke County .. 9.854 7,474 609 367 220.47: 74,594 
Wichita County ....... 63,296 61,410 6,168 6,250 451,897 451,391 
Wilbarger County ... 23.861 21,726 1,565 - 1,449 275.607 252,397 
Young County, north .. 22,270 22,097 1,680 1,516 208,277 192,506 
District No. 10 
Panhandle Field ...... 191,418 188,029 2,988 2,588 2,132,437 1,913,090 
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‘G’ Men Locate 
Broker in Samoa 


NEW YORK, March 22.—J. H. 
Campbell, alleged ringleader in 
the recent gasoline tax frauds 
in Tennessee, has been found by 
“G” men in the Samoan islands, 
near New Zealand. Although 
no formal announcement has 
been made, it is believed steps 
are being taken to extradite the 
fugitive. 

Campbell, a Texas oil broker, 
escaped by airplane and ship af- 
ter jumping his $10,000 bail sev- 
eral months ago. 

Another Texas oil broker, A. 
C. Taylor, implicated in the con- 
spiracy is still at large. Taylor 
fought extradition from Texas 
and disappeared shortly after a 
Texas court ruled he must sur- 
render to Tennessee authorities. 

Gasoline was shipped, it is al- 
leged, by Taylor and Campbell 
from Texas, billed as kerosine 
Evasion was accomplished with 
connivance of Tennessee tax de- 
partment employes. 

A total of 22 men were in- 
dicted during the investigation 
and two, so far, have been con- 
victed and sentenced to prison 
terms of one to five years and 
fined $1000 each. A bill now 
pending in Tennessee legisla- 
ture would provide an appropri- 


ation of $50,000 to complete the 
case. 


Texas Allowable 
Is Reduced By 
50,000 Barrels 


AUSTIN, Texas, March 22.— 
Texas crude production allow- 
able for April was set at 1,348,- 
964 barrels daily, 49,550 barrels 
below the March 1 basic allow- 
able, by the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas. 


While considerably below the 
March allowable, the April fig- 
ure is 51,064 barrels above the 
Bureau of Mines market de- 
mand estimate for Texas crude. 
On the other hand it is 287,055 
barrels less than the demand 
calculated on nominations filed 
by purchasers who had sought 
a total of 1,636,019 barrels daily. 

The per-well allowable in 
East Texas was not changed by 
the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, which took testimony 
March 19 on which to base its 
crude production control for 


April. The meeting was devoid 
of controversy. 

Chairman C. V._ Terrell 
and Commissioner Ernest O. 
Thompson cited sharp increases 
in gasoline and crude stocks as 
the reason for the reduction. 
Flush pools, principally in the 
Gulf Coast and Southwest Tex- 
as districts, bore the brunt of 
the reduction. One pool, Yates 
in West Texas, received the 
largest single cut. Its daily al- 
lowable was reduced 4387 bar- 
rels to 30,613. 

Allowable production for all 
fields in the state March 19 was 
1,430,969 barrels daily. The 
month opened with an allowable 
of 1,398,514 barrels, so the gain 
in 18 days was 32,455 barrels. 
This increase came from the 
completion of 532 oil wells in 
the 18 days, each well being as- 
signed its quota and the total 
being thereby swelled. 

The Bureau of Mines forecast 
of daily crude oil from Texas to 
supply consumer demand for 
April was put into the record. 
It was 1,297,900 barrels daily. 

The East Texas field, which a 
few years ago required two and 
three days time at a proration 
hearing, was disposed of in a 
short while at this meeting. V. 





Allowables by districts, 
with comparative figures for 
March are, in barrels, as fol- 
lows: 


Field Marchi April l 
East Tex. 453,000 455,500 
Panhandle 75,610 72,150 
Moore County 1,500 1,350 
Osborne Area 725 700 
North Texas 65,750 64,922 
Foard County. 650 565 
W. Cen. Tex. 64,428 62,891 
West Tex. 188,463 178,947 
E. Cen. Tex. 74,479 70,202 
Rodessa .... 39,400 38,545 
South W. Tex. 227,486 209,430 
Gulf Coast . 207,023 193,853 





E. Cottingham, railroad commis- 
sion engineer, reported that the 
average bottom hole pressure, 
as ascertained by commission 
tests, was 1170.47 pounds per 
square inch on March 12. This 
was a drop of .35 pound from 
Feb. 12. During that period the 
allowable production for the 
field was 12,681,532 barrels, or 
452,911 daily, and the pressure 
drop per million barrels allow- 
able was 0.026 pound, which all 
agree is conservative. 
Will Flow 9 Years 

Answering a query, Cotting- 
ham said the pressure loss in 
one year’s time had been 32 
pounds. Commissioner Thomp- 
son, ever eager to show off the 
East Texas field as a prime ex- 
ample of conservation work, led 
Cottingham into a conclusion 
that, considering only the fig- 
ures on pressure decline at that 
moment under discussion, the 
flowing life of the field would 
be about nine years more. The 


900-pound mark was used as the 
breaking point between flowing 
and pumping; however, some 





wells will flow at as low as 800 
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pounds, Cottingham said. Also, 
he said, water encroachment 
would have to be considered, 
hence the figures under consid- 
eration could not be applied di- 
rectly. However, it all demon- 
strated the value of effective 
utilization of reservoir energy, 
which was what Col. Thompson 
set out to do. 

John C. Shroeder, Danciger 
Oil & Refineries, Inc., compli- 
mented the commission on its 
work, in East Texas, then asked 
that no reduction below the 20- 
barrel marginal well allowable 
be made. He spoke for the re- 
cently organized East Texas In- 
dependent Petroleum Associa- 
tion, brought into being when 
State Senator Clint Small intro- 
duced a bill which would permit 
the commission to cut allow- 
ables below present statutory 
minima. Mr. Shroeder said the 
field is in splendid shape and 
that the only difficulty is in sup- 
plying current demand. 

His company, he asserted, has 
firm offers for much more crude 
than it can supply and premium 
paying is general. From a la- 
bor standpoint, he said, the East 
Texas field is the best in the 
country and by that he said he 
meant that conservation has sta- 
bilized conditions so that work- 
ers have been able to settle 
there, build homes and become 
permanent residents of the com- 


munity. He contrasted this with | 


conditions which have obtained 
in many fields of the past. 
Workers came in and moved on 
in a short while when the de- 
cline in the field reduced the 


necessity for keeping many men | 


at work. 
Operators Satisfied 


In other districts operators | 
apparently are fairly well satis- | °V' . 
| rail carriers, all of whom main- | 


fied, for little testimony was of- 


fered. Ed A. Landreth thought | 


the Goldsmith pool, Ector coun- 


ty, should have an increase of | 
2000 barrels daily, as it is grow- | + 
| riers. 


ing rapidly and its present al- 
lowable is not sufficient, he 


said. George Goad, Tidewater | 
Oil, thought Conroe should not | 


be reduced, if reductions are 
made, and said the company he 
represented stood ready to take 
any excess of production that 
operators in the field might 
have. Tom Deberry, speaking 
for some operators in the Tal- 


co field, wanted allowables no | 


less than the present and said 
there was demand for a third 
more than now is being taken. 
This statement didn’t agree 
with the view of Hines Baker, 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., who | such products at destinations 


said oil had gone to storage at | 


Talco at the rate of 3930 bar- 
rels daily during the week end- 
ed March 8. 

Long a point of discussion and 
controversy among operators 
and regulatory bodies is this 
question; Shall production al- 
lowables be based on the Bureau 
of Mines forecasts? 





| venience and necessity to a pe- 
| troleum trucker in Missouri. 





_who do not have storage facili- | 


Texas broke away a long 
while ago and has consistently 
been above the bureau’s esti- 
mate of demand. Col. Thomp- 
son has frequently asserted that 
the bureau was not geared up to 
current conditions, that its esti- 
mates were far under the true 
demand. On Feb. 20 at the 
state wide hearing in Austin, 
Secretary Ickes was a guest and 
the colonel mentioned the mat- 
ter in Ickes’ presence. The Tex- 
as commissioner said that ap- 
parently the folks in Washing- 
ton were not fully aware of the 
“Democratic prosperity” reflect- 
ed in the demand for Texas oil. 

At the hearing here this week 
the colonel had a letter to read. 
It seems that Ickes asked the 
bureau to tell him “how we’re 
doin’.” He sent the colonel the 
bureau’s explanation of its fig- 
ures, signed by Director John 
W. Finch, who agreed that the 
bureau figures had been lower 
than actual demand and ex- 
plained why. The letter from 
Finch to Secretary Ickes read | 
as follows: 


| “Ip reply to your memoran- 
| dum of Feb. 25 in which you re- 
quest an explanation of the dis- 
crepancy between the Bureau’s 
figures on the demand and sup- 
ply of crude oil, as called to your 
attention by Colonel Thompson. 


“This inquiry relates to the 
monthly ‘forecast of demand 
for motor fuel and crude oil’ in 
which recommendatory levels 
of required crude oil production 
by States are indicated. 


“The Bureau of Mines recog- 
nizes that its estimates of mo- 
tor-fuel demand for the last 
quarter of 1936 were below ac- 
tual demand and has taken 
steps, which we believe will be 
adequate, to correct this situa- 
tion. Recent increases in the 
level of crude stocks indicate 
that current production is now 
exceeding consumption. 


“The actual domestic and ex- 
| port demand for motor fuel in 
| 1936, according to preliminary 
| figures, was 509.4 million bar- 
rels, whereas the forecasts of 
the Bureau of Mines showed a 








Lack of Safety Rules for Truckers 


Is No Barrier for ICC Permit 





| 





N. P. N. News Bureau , 
WASHINGTON, March 22.— | 
“There are certain inherent ad- | 
vantages in the transportation 
of petroleum products by motor 
vehicle,” the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission said in grant- | 
ing a certificate of public con- 


The certificate was granted 
over the protest of numerous | 
tained that the points sought to 
be served by the trucker, E. A. 
Bowles, Maryville, Mo., are now 
adequately served by rail car- 


The application was for com- 
mon carrier transportation of 
petroleum products between! 
Kansas refinery points and} 
points in Iowa and Missouri. ! 

Advantages Cited 

Among the “inherent advan- 
tages” in petroleum transpor- | 
tation by truck, according to | 
the commission’s report, are 
“the reduction in amount of gas- 
oline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts which jobbers must keep | 
on hand in storage tanks” and 
“the elimination of the expense 
of trucking rail shipments of 





from tank cars to those jobbers 


ties adjacent to the rail carri- 
ers’ tracks.” 

That a particular point has | 
‘adequate rail service is not a | 





| hold certificates and permits for 


adequate service by motor ve- 
hicle as well as by rail.” 

Another objection of the rail 
carriers, according to the report, 
was the “hazards surrounding 
transportation of petroleum 
products in motor vehicles of a 
size and capacity similar to 
those operated by the appli- 
cant.” 

Rail witnesses testified that 
the best interests of the general 
public require the ICC to “with- 


additional operations of gaso- 
line carriers on highways until 
the ICC has prescribed regula- 
tions relating to qualifications, 
and maximum hours of service 
of employes, safety of opera- 
tions and standards of equip- 
ment.” 
Safety a Factor 

Answering this objection, the 
ICC averred: “Applicant’s equip- 
ment is of a type and size sim- | 
ilar to that operated by many | 
other motor carriers of petro- | 
leum products. When safety | 
regulations are made effective | 
all holders of certificates and | 
permits will be required to com- | 
ply therewith. If all certificates 
for new common carrrier opera- 
tions were to be so withheld, | 
shippers would be denied a con- | 
venient and necessary service 
until such time as we make safe- | 
ty regulations effective.” 

The commission further point- 
ed out that it was directed to 





sufficient reason for denial of a | regulate transportation by mo- 
certificate, the report continued, | tor carriers in such a manner as 
“shippers and consignees of pe- to recognize and preserve its in- fornia for many years, has re- 
troleum products are entitled to | herent advantages. 





total for the year of 501.0 mil- 
lion barrels, an underestimate 
of 8.3 million barrels, or less 
than two per cent. Approxi- 
mately two thirds of this under- 
estimate is attributable to the 
forecasts for the last quarter 
of 1936. 

“This underestimate was due 
primarily to abnormal weather 
conditions. The unusually cold 
weather in the last quarter of 
1935 reduced consumption and 
obscured the normal trend of 
demand for that period. The 
unusually mild weather in the 
last quarter of 1936 increased 
consumption beyond not only 
our own estimates but those 
made by the industry. I may 
say that the Bureau of Mines 
staff checks all available esti- 
mates of demand made by indus- 
try organizations and individu- 
als and that our estimates have 
been well above the average. 

Lag of Two Months 

“With an unavoidable lag of 
seme two months in the final 
figures available, the monthly 
forecast really represents a 
three-months projection of ex- 
isting data. In a rapidly rising 
market any reasonably conserv- 
ative forecast would represent 
an underestimate, while, on a 
falling market, an overestimate 
would result. 

“The degree to which steps 
taken during the last three 
months to bring our estimate of 
demand more into line and to 
liberalise our stock programs 
may be illustrated by a brief 
analysis of the current situa- 
tion. 

“Crude oil production for the 
first three weeks of February 
averaged about 3,313,000 barrels 
daily. The Bureau’s forecast of 
required production for that pe- 
riod was 3,068,600 barrels, or 
244,400 barrels less. This ap- 
parent deficiency in supply may 
be explained as follows: First, 
the Bureau recommended no 
change in crude oil stocks. Ac- 
tually, crude oil stocks increased 
at the rate of at least 94,000 bar- 
rels daily in the three weeks 
period. Furthermore, the Bu- 
reau estimated a normal season- 
al increase in gasoline stocks of 
209,600 barrels daily for this 
period. Because of the exces- 
sively high rate of refinery op- 
erations, the actual increase in 
such stocks was 288,900 barrels 
daily. In terms of crude, this 
difference of 79,300 barrels is 
equivalent to about 184,000 bar- 
rels daily. The sum of these 
two increases, which are equiva- 
lent to 278,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily, more than explains the 
discrepancy between the Bu- 
reau’s estimate of demand and 
actual supply.” 

AZUSA, CAL., March 20. - 
E. A. Lamm, special agent for 
the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 


| tired. 


























Refined Oil 
Markets Improve 


News Bureau 
CLEVELAND. March 22 


HE third week of March saw consider- 
able improvement in the general refined 
oil price structure. Light fuel oils were 
easier quite generally and gasoline was 
unsettled along the east and west coasts 
and in the Pennsylvania refinery market. 
But numerous favorable developments 
tipped the balance heavily to the improve- 
ment side. 

Outstanding in its influence on the Mid- 
Continent and Mid-Western refinery mar- 
kets was the purchase of approximately 
1000 cars of high octane gasoline by a ma- 
jor company with nationwide distribu- 
tion. In view of the substantial increase 
in consumption anticipated this year, its 
stocks of gasoline were alarmingly low 
at this time, the company said. 

Other large companies also were active 
buyers of gasoline. Reports indicated that 
threatened strikes of refinery workers had 
a good bit to do with the swing of those 
usually sellers to the buying side. 

Mid-Continent gasoline prices advanced 
0.125 cent. Low octane prices were up 
0.375 cent, high octane 0.25 cent, in the 
Mid-Western tank car market. 

Natural gasoline extended its rally in 
the Mid-Continent. 

Pennsylvania lubricating oils remained 
tight,—dark stocks were up 0.5 to 2.5 cents 
a gallon, and buyers continued to bid up 
bright stock and neutral oil prices. 


Kerosine was steady in the majority of 
markets. 


Gasoline More Active 

N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, March 22 

@ interest in the Mid-Continent switched 
from natural gasoline to refined gaso- 
line the third week of March. It was re- 
fined gasoline that staged the most spec- 
tacular comeback. Oklahoma natural 
gasoline prices rallied late in the week, 
but this was expected by most traders. 

Under the impetus of large company 
buying and increased jobber inquiry, 
gasoline prices steadied considerably the 
early part of the week. As the week 
progressed, prices began a gradual climb 
upward, netting an 0.125-cent advance in 
most districts. 

Steadiness of refined gasoline stimu- 
lated inquiry from jobbers. Apparently 
jobbers stocks were low and when 
prices showed signs of improving, they 
entered the market to lay in supplies. 
Buying was not of the speculative type. 
With consumption increasing, larger 
working stocks were needed, buyers 
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said. Inter-refinery purchases cleared the 
market of surplus and distress offerings 
of gasoline. While reports indicated one 
of these purchases amounted to 1000 
cars, a check among Mid-Continent re- 
finers indicated majority of purchases 
were in lots of less than 50 cars. The 
buying centered on high octane gasoline. 
This grade was hardest hit in the recent 
price decline. 

When tank car marketers learned of 
inter-refinery activity, many of them im- 
mediately began picking up odd-car lots 
of gasoline offered at bargain prices. It 
was not very long until these offerings 
were cleaned up. 
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DEALER T. W. TANK CAR 











Dealer index is an average of “undivided” 
dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. Tank 
car index is a weighted average of 13 
wholesale markets for regular-grade gaso- 
line. The gasoline price index this week 
represents the following prices in cents 
per gallon: 
Dealer T. W. Tank Car 
10.53 6.37 
10.52 6.41 
10.00 6.20 


ee ee 
Month ago ; 
Year ago .. 


With tractor users becoming “octane 
conscious”, demand for octane gasoline 
from agricultural areas was brisker. 

When normal Group 3 channels were 
clogged last week with excess natural 
gasoline, these supplies were shunted to 
the Gulf Coast. Group 3 prices dropped . 
0.125 cent under Texas quotations, but 
Gulf business cleared the market of ex- 
cess supplies and prices returned to 3 
cents, f.o.b. Group 3. 

Kerosine was listless. Supplies still 
were closely held, but orders were not 
numerous. Most refiners were holding 
supplies until spring buying begins. 

Active export demand and advancing 
prices for Pennsylvania lubricating oils 
were expected to result in wider use of 
Mid-Continent lubricating stocks. 

Quotations for South Texas lubes were 
reduced early last week. 

A London buyer inquiring for wax, 
reported most Mid-Continent sellers were 
sold up. 


Cylinder Stoc cy Tight 

P.N. News Bureau 
CL EVELAND, March 22 
Price trends showed little change in 
* the western Pennsylvania refinery 
market in the week ended March 20. Lu- 
bricating oils continued to point higher. 
All light oils were easier and prices for 

gasoline and kerosine were lower. 

Dark cylinder stocks were the only lu- 
bricating items to show any appreciation 
in general market value although bright 
stocks and neutral oils were active and 
were quoted higher by many sellers. 

High flash dark stocks were hard to 
obtain and prices for the most part were 
nominal Resale agents who were short 
of supplies bid prices up 1 to 2.5 cents 
a gallon in an effort to encourage re- 
finers to manufacture these items. With 
600 steam refined at 17 cents, refiners 
found it more profitable to manufacture 
bright stock rather than the high flash 
dark stocks. 

There were large standing orders in 
the market for practically all bright stock 
and neutral oil available for April ship- 
ment. Most of this demand was from east- 
ern major companies. Jobbers, most of 
whom were under contract, were begin- 
ning to increase their takings. One large 
sale of 25 pour test bright stock was to 
a major company at 26 cents, 1 cent above 
the general market. 

Inventories of bright stock showed a 
fairly substantial increase last week, but 
this was said to be due to the fact that 
an eastern exporter was preparing for two 
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large foreign shipments which were 
scheduled for the last week in March. 

Gasoline inventories, particularly U. S. 
Motor, were burdensome to several com- 
panies and lower prices were quoted in 
an effort to stimulate movement. The 
high octane grades were in better shape 
than U. S. Motor but at the same time 
prices were 0.125 cent lower throughout 
the field. As the market went down, a 
few refiners withdrew, stating that they 
preferred to build up inventories for the 
big consuming season. 

The in-between-seasons demand for 
kerosine was unusually light, although to- 
ward the end of last week lower field re- 
finers reported some increase in _ ship- 
ments. Lower field prices were steady. 
Upper field quotations were down 0.25 
cent to meet eastern competition, refiners 
said. 

Fuel oil was scarce and steady at 4.5 
to 4.625 cents in the upper field. Prices 
were down 0.125 cent at 4.125 to 4.375 
cents in the lower districts. 

Wax was in fair demand and supplies 
were well held. 





Gasoline Unsettled 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, March 19 

ey of tank wagon quota- 

tions on second structure gasoline was 

a disturbing feature of the Los Angeles 
Basin market the past week. 

Until recently, wholesale and _ retail 
price cutting on that market was con- 
fined largely to third structure and com- 
petitive brands, and only occasionally 
were premium brands affected to any 
great extent. This condition continued 
to exist, so far as posted wholesale and 
retail prices were concerned. The _ ir- 
regularity was brought about by secret 
rebates and special allowances from bulk 
prices and by cutting-under-the-canopy 
tactics at service stations. 

In some instances, major company af- 
filiates were reported to be selling sec- 
ond structure gasoline to distributors at 
7 cents a gallon, exclusive of tax, and 
to favorably located service stations, in 
truck and trailer lots, at about the same 
figure. This was 2 cents under the nom- 
inal, net tank wagon price for third 
structure gasoline in the Basin. 

Independent refiners did not appear to 
be generally involved in this practice of 
rebating on second structure gasoline. 
One reason was that their output con- 
sisted chiefly of competitive brands of 
gasoline and another was that they had 
built up litthke consumer demand for a 
premium brand. 

So far, a majority of major companies 
have shown no disposition to consider 
the acute competition in third structure 
and competitive brands a serious threat 
to the whole refined products price struc- 
ture. They have not attempted to meet 
the low prices for those products quoted 
by aggressive independent refiners but, 
instead, have concentrated their efforts 
on the sale of premium brands, both in 
their advertising and in service station 
sales policies. However, this broadening 
of the competitive price field to include 
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mR RE AA SA 
YOUR Report on N.P.N.’s Market Section 
© In making a contemplated revision of the regular Market Section appearing 
in each weekly issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, to make it better serve 


our readers’ needs, we are analyzing the returns readers have sent us to the 
questions in the special insert appearing following page 40 in the March 10th 


issue. 


We want that analysis to represent the views of as many readers as possi- 
ble. Some readers undoubtedly are holding the questionnaire in their March 
10th issue, awaiting the time to give it proper attention. 

Will such readers please take the few moments necessary NOW and send 


in their report. 


We can only make this Market Section of the greatest pos- 


sible value to readers by Knowing their needs for market information as set 
forth in their answers to the March 10th questionnaire. 

We want to complete this Market Section revision as soon as possible, so 
please mail us your report AT ONCE—Editors. 


second structure brands changed the out- 
look and was expected to lead to drastic 
action, unless otherwise corrected. 

Tank wagon quotations on major com- 
pany third grade and on a majority of 
independent refiners competitive brands 
of gasoline remained, nominally, at 13 
cents, inclusive of 4 cents tax, for de- 
liveries in the Basin area. 

A decline was noted in the quantity 
of competitive gasoline entering the 
Basin from independent refineries in the 
San Joaquin Valley. The decline was at- 
tributed, in part, to an increase of ap- 
proximately 0.25 cent in the delivered 
price of the gasoline, bringing it up to 
7.5 cents, exclusive of tax. 


Natural gasoline was quoted at 7.25 
to 7.5 cents, f.o.b. refinery. The field 


price, in the Basin, was 6.5 cents. De- 
mand was somewhat in excess of supply. 

No important changes were recorded 
in burning oils, although the trend ap- 
peared to be higher in kerosine, k.d. 
stock, and gas oil. At independent plants 
in the Basin, gas oil quotations ranged 
from $1.05 to $1.10 per barrel, and k. d. 
stock averaged about 3 cents a gallon. 
At similar plants in the Valley, gas oil 
ranged up to $1.25 per barrel and kK. d. 
stock was quoted at 3 to 3.5 cents. 

Major company quotations on burning 
oils were unchanged. 

Interest on Pacific Coast seaboard mar- 
kets continued to center on inquiries 
from European buyers and on shipments 
to Atlantic foreign ports. No important 
changes in quotations were reported. 


: 





Gasoline Unchanged 

N. P. N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, March 22 
ee markets were unchanged 
along the eastern seaboard last week. 
Service station markets were reported 
unsettled in some sections, but, on the 

whole, prices appeared fairly steady. 
Posted service station prices for regu- 
lar grade gasolines at Philadelphia 
ranged from 9 cents a gallon, exclusive 
of taxes, for so-called unbranded gaso- 
lines to 12.5 cents, without tax, for 
branded gasolines. Stations posting the 
higher price, however, were reported to 
be giving discounts of 2 and 2.5 cents a 
gallon in many instances. Tank car mar- 
kets in the Philadelphia district  re- 
mained unchanged with 65 octane and 


~ 


above quoted at 6.75 cents and up, f.o.b. 
terminals. 

No changes were reported in tank car 
and barge prices for gasoline at other 
seaboard terminals, although opinions 
differed as to the steadiness of these 
markets. Some traders felt that there 
was a likelihood of lower prices in view 
of some of the unsettled service sta- 
tion markets and the continued increase 
in gasoline stocks throughout the coun- 
try. Others said that present terminal 
markets were steady and that the gen- 
eral trend of commodity prices was up- 
ward and gasoline was no _ exception. 
They also felt that consumption would 
increase enough in 1937 to more than 
take up the excess currently in storage. 

Demand for kerosine was fairly good 
and prices remained unchanged at most 
seaboard terminals. However, at New 
York harbor quotations were lowered 
0.125 cent in some quarters. This brought 
barge prices to 5.125 cents, f.o.b. the 
harbor. 





Buying Less Active 
N. P. N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, March 22 


@ “are° buying at the Gulf was re- 
ported considerably less active last 
week than in the previous two weeks. 
Inquiries still were in the market for 
gas oil for export movement and sev- 
eral domestic buyers were said to be 
interested in buying gasoline, but no ac- 
tual sales were confirmed. 

Export buyers were reported willing 
to continue their purchases of gas oil, 
which had been frequent the past few 
weeks, but apparently were lowering 
their ideas of prices below levels at 
which Gulf suppliers were willing to sell. 

Quotations on export grades of gas 
oil generally were at a minimum of 3.875 
cents, f.o.b. the Gulf, with some reports 
that this price might be shaded a six- 
teenth of a cent. However, it appeared 
that export buyers were trying to buy 
at about 0.25 cent a gallon under pre- 
vailing Gulf quotations. 

Gasoline markets at the Gulf were 
reported steady with suppliers not push- 
ing sales. Reports were that at least three 
cargoes of above 65 octane gasoline had 
been sold for domestic coastwise move- 
ment, but these could not be confirmed. 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, ercept where otherwise noted. 


Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. 


Inter-refinery and export prices not included. 


Prices quoled apply on products made from legally produced crude. 











Gasoline and Naphtha 


Mar. 22 Mar. 15 


(Prices represent majority of quotations or sales 


Mar. 8 


OKLAHOMA f.o.b. Oklahoma 


refineries 
48-54, 450 e.p. naphtha.... : 4.375- 4.625 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below 1.75 5.00 4.625- 4 875 4 625- 4.875 
63-67 octane... ae 5. a0 5.50 §.}2Z5- 5.25 5.125- 5.375 
68-70 octane (re gular). 5.75 - 6.00 §.625- 5.875 5.625- 5.875 
60-62. 400 e.p. gasoline... ae 5.00 4. 625- 4 875 4.625- 5.125 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline *5.00 - 5.125 *5.00 - 5 25 *5.00 - 5.25 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline. *5.00 - 5 25 *5.00 - 5.375 *5.00 - 5.375 
*Nominal. 
WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales 
Bradford-Warren: 
52-54 naphtha. . 4.75 1 875 $.75 - 4.875 4 875- 5.00 
Motor gasoline: 
U.S. Motor (58 62°) .. re) t+ 875 4 875- 5.00 5.00 - 5.125 
Minimum 60 octane *6 875- 7.00 *7 00 *7 00 
Minimum 65 octane. 7.125- 7.25 *7 25 7.3 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline 5.00 5.335 §.125- 5.25 5.25 - 5.375 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 5.25 -— &.3%5 5 .375- 5.50 5.50 - 5.625 
Other districts: 
52-54 naphtha... .. 1.50 1.625 4 625- 4.75 75 4.875 
54-56 naphtha...... - 1.50 4.75 4.75 - 4.875 4.875- 5.00 
Motor gasoline: 
J. S. Motor (58-62°)... $.625- 4.75 4.75 - 4.875 4.875- 5.00 
Minimum 60 octane 6.75 -— 6.875 6.75 - 6.875 6.75 - 6.875 
Minimum 65 octane... 6 875- 7.00 7.00 -— 7.125 7.00 -— 7.125 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline... . . 5.00 -— 5.125 §.125- 5.3 §.25 -— 5.375 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 5.25 a. one 5 .375- 5.50 5.50 - 5.625 
*Nominal. 
CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state 
54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. 
for in-state shipment. . 7.50 -— 8.75 7.50 - 8.75 7.50 - 8.75 
54-58 U. S. Motor, 437 ep. 
for outside state shipment 7.75 - 8.75 7.75 - 8.75 7.75 - 8.75 
58-61, 375-400 e.p. gasoline, 
65 octane and above 8.00 — 9.25 8.25 - 9.25 8.25 - 9.25 


tTNORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, F.o.b 
Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 
3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 


U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 

62 octane and below..... 4.75 >. 25 4 625- 5.125 4.625- 5.125 
63-67 octane.... ........ 5.125 >. 25 >.00 —- 5.125 >.00 - 5.125 
68-70 octane (regular, 5.625- 5.875 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 5.625 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline *4.75 5.25 4.75 - 5.125 *4.75 5.125 

*Nominal. 

KANSAS  (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) 

U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 

62 octane and below... 5.125- 5.50 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 5.25 
68-70 octane (regular) 6.125- 6.50 6 00 - 6 25 6.00 -— 6.25 


TWEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO (Prices represent majority of quotations 
or sales, F.o.b. W. Texas and N. Mexico refineries for unrestricted shipment 
unless otherwise noted.) 


U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


62 octane and below... . 4.75 $875 4.625- 4.75 4 625- 4.75 
63-67 octane...... 5.125- 5.375 5.00 -— 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
68-70 octane (regular) . 5:75 5.875 5 .625- 5.75 §.625- 5.75 
EAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, F.o.b. East 
lexas refinery for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). 

60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline *4.75 1 875 *4.75 *4.75 

*Nominal. 
NORTH LOUISIANA (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. 


Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). 
U. S. Motor gasoline: 


62 octane and below... 5.50 5.50 
63-67 octane..... a. 00 $.73 
68-70 octane (regular) . ee 6.25 6.25 6.25 


5.50 


tRefiners report they generally receive from 0.25¢ to 0.5c per gallon more for 
gasoline and kerosine for local or differential territory shipment. 


Mar. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 8 
ARKANSAS 


Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas 
refineries, 


for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). 


U. S. Motor Gasoline: 


62 octane and below 5.00 5.00 5.00 

; P oe 
63-67 octane 6.00 6.125 6.00 6.125 6.00 6.125 
68-70 octane (regular). . *6 50 


*Nominal. 


OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any poin, in Ohio). 
U.S. Motor gasoline 8.50 8.375 8.375 
Above 65 octane no. : 8.75 8.625 8.625 


Natural Gasoline 


Prices shown f.0.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of quotations 
or sales to blenders on freight basis shown below. Shipments, however, may 
originate in other Mid-Continent manufacturing districts, such as Panhandle 
lexas, Southwest Texas or Kansas.) 


F.0.B. GROUP 3 


Crete S6-00. cn cctccscece ; 00 3.00 3.25 
F.0O.B. BRECKENRIDGE 
Girma SG-FO. kook ce cccace , Oo 3.00 3.00 


CALIFORNIA F.o.b. plants in Los Angeles basin 
75-85, 375-390 e.p. for blend- 
ing ; ‘3 - 30 7.125- 7.50 7.125- 7.50 


Kerosine 
WESTERN PENNA. 


Brad ford-Warren: 


Prices represent majority of quotations or sales). 


45 w.w. kerosine 1875 5 00 5.125- 5.25 §.125- 3.25 
46 w.w. kerosine > 00 +. 525 5.25 5.375 >. 25 >. 375 
17 w.w. kerosine >. 125- 5.25 > 375- 5.50 5 .375- 5.50 
Other districts: 

15 w.w. kerosine > 00 >. 125 5 00 - 5.125 5.00 >. 125 
16 w.w. kerosine >. 125- 5.25 >.125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 
17 w.w. kerosine ; >.25 5.375 5.25 5.375 5.25 5.375 


OKLAHOMA 


Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Oklahoma 
refineries). 


41-43 w.w. kerosine $.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 
42-44 w.w. kerosine ere 4.25 t 50 (.3 4.50 4.25 4.50 
KANSAS F.o.b. refinery Kansas destination 

41-43 w.w. kerosine P $.375-— 4.625 4.375 4.375 
42-44 w.w. kerosine 150 ‘.75 4.50 4.50 


tNORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b 
Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 
3 prices quoted on northern shipments) 


41-43 w.w. kerosine “ea $.375- 4.50 4 375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
tEAST TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. East 
Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). 

41-43 w.w. kerosine *t.00 4.125 *4.00 $125 *4.00 4.25 


*Nominal 


NORTH LOUISIANA Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.0.b 
Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). 


41-43 w.w. kerosine........ $.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 1.375- 4.50 

ARKANSAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas 

refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana). 

41-43 w.w. kerosine t4.75 t4.75 t4.75 
tOnly one refiner quoting. 

CALIFORNIA F.o.b. California refineries 

38-40 w.w. kerosine > 00 6 00 5.00 6.00 >. 00 6.00 

Gas and Fuel Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 


(Prices represent majority of quotations or sales). 


36-40 fuel oil ek aa 150 1 625 4.50 4.625 4.50 $ 625 
Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices). 
36-40 fuel oil Terr ry 4.125- 4.375 4.25 4.375 4.25 - 4.375 


OKLAHOMA 


Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.0.b. Oklahoma 
refineries). 


No. 1 white fuel oil 3.875- 4.125 4.00 -— 4.125 4.00 - 4.25 
No. 1 straw fuel oil 3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 
No. 2 straw fuel oil........ 3.50 3.625 3.50 - 3.75 3.625- 3.75 
No. 2 dark fuel oil......... 3.375-— 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 - 3.75 
U. G. I. gas oil. . ances *3.25 *3.25 *3 25 


*Only one saluse quoting. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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THE OHIO OIL COMPANY, one 


of the world’s largest producers of 
crude oil, invites reliable and aé- 


sressive jobbers to investigate the Va 
e.e . ’ ’ os - 
opportunities it has to offer for Ex. %& 
. . . . ee 
clusive Territory Franchises inthe a 
. . 7 We 
state of Michigan. aS “i 
oe OS 
eee 5 oF 8! 


ro POO SK ‘ nN 8: 


Jobbers can depend upon the QUALITY and UNIFORMITY of LINCO PRODUCTS 
these characteristics being most essential in the building of a suecesstul 
jobbing business. 











GASOLINES 







* 
Amoné our products ave the efficient LINGO GASOLINE and LINCO.MABATHON Eston ous 
OILS. Linco gasoline is refined from Hlinois Crude, resulting in a superior motor LUNCO-PENN 
fuel Siving motorists more power and extra mileage. Lineo-Marathon oils of “a 
exceptional durability are refined from the cream of — 
BANGER (Texas) Paraffin-base Crude. eens 


6 
LINCO TIRES 
and TUBES 


Your inquiry regarding an Exelusive Territory Fran- 
chise will merit very prompt response. Let us explain 
full details without any obligation to you. 


Write, Phone or Wire. 








Gexenar Orries - - - - Finntay, Ono 


ROBINSON, ILLINOIS PULSA, OhLAHOMA FT. WOKTH, TEXAS 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS | 


Prices in cenls per gallon, tank car lols, except where otherwise noled. Inter-refinery and export prices nol included 


| Federal. stale or municipal tares not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude | 

















| 
Oklahoma (cont'd) Mar. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 8 | 
Mar. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 8 ' | 
‘ Red Oils 
Fuel Oils: (Prices per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 200 No. 5-6 7.25 7.50 7.25 7.50 7.50 - 8.00 | 
28-30 zero 3.375— 3.50 $.375- 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 300 No. 5-6 7.75 - 8.00 7.75 - 8.00 8.00 ~ 8.50 
28-30 ; +$1.25 $1.20 $1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 500 No. 5-6 8.75- 9.00 8.75-9.00 9.98 = 
24-96... *$0 90 *$0 85 -$0.90 *$0 85 -$0.90 750 No. 5-6 9 25 9 50 9.25 9 50 9 50 -10 00 | 
8-29 * +> oc or 1200 No. 5-6 9 75 10 00 9 75 -10 00 10.00 -—10.50 
18-22 $0 825-$0 90 *$0 825-$0 90 *$0 825-$0.90 bp - 9 . os bi - = 0 } 
14-16 *$0 80 —$0.85 *$0 80 -$0 85 *$0 80 -$0.85 2000 No. 5-6 “s : 10.25 10.50 10.25 10.50 10.50 11 .¢ 
tOnly one refiner quoting. yee —— . Ag oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; blue 
cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. | 
~ ~ * . , . ° P Py M Pie , a ; rice » > 
KANSAS (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination MID-CONTINENT (Viscosity at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent 
Na: 1 nw. Sel cll 195 1 375 4125 = 4 125 1 375 majority of quotations or sales). 
i le e ° P - s ow oe Py | ‘ » oto . 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) .. $0.775-$0 83 $0.775 $0 35° $0 .775-$0.85 Pale Oil 0 to 10 Pour Point) 
"Re ale Oils 
*Nominal. Vi ' Col 
1s. olor 
60-85 No. 2 > 50 5.50 5.3 
NORTH TEXAS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Wichita 86-1L0—No. 2 6.00 6.00 5.75 
Falls district for shipment to Texas and New Mexico; Group 3 prices quoted on 150—No. 3 9 00 9 00 9.00 | 
northern shipments). 180—No. 3 10.00 10.00 19.00 
, : 9 “ag : = - | 
No. I white, fuel oil *3 875- 4.00 *4.00 *4.00 200—No. 3 10.50 10.50 10.50 
No. 2 tuel oi ea 6 9c 250—No. 3 11.50 11.50 11.50 | 
o. 2 fuel oil... .. : 3.50 - 3.625 - - - 
I GL gas oil 975 9 75 9 75 280—No. 3 12.50 12.50 12.50 
a ay 2.7 2:7 2.7 ‘ “ ° : 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) .. $0 85 -$0 875 $0.85 -$0 875 $0.85 -$0.875 300—No. 3 13.00 13.00 15.08 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl)... .. $0.80 -$0 825 $0.80 -$0.825 $0.80 -$0.825 Red Oil 
‘ ec s | 
Nominal. 180—No. 3 9 00 9.00 9.00 | 
or we : , yA 5 9.5 5 9.50 | 
— baa swift Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. West Fo9 3 a _ = a 4 R +4 ; 
xas r 7 . ‘ 2: I > ) ‘ 5 
e efineries for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). 280—No. 5 11 30 11.50 11.50 | 
300—No. 5 11.75 11.75 11.75 1 
No. 2 fuel oil , *3 .375-— 3.5 *3 50 *3 50 ; : 
pe S “ 3.375 3.50 3.5 3.5 *Note: Viscous oils, 15-25 pour point, generally are quoted 0.5c¢ under 0 10 | 
Nominal. pour point oils. Non-viscous oils, 15-25 pour point generally are quoted 0.25« | 
» ciate pial : 7 ; , ; under 0-10 pour point oils. Viscous oils (150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, generally } | 
EAST rFX AS (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. East are quoted 0.5¢ above No. 5 color oils. Prices represent majority of quotations | | 
Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment unless otherwise noted). or sales | 
No. ! white, fuel oil *3 875- 4.00 *3.875- 4.00 *3 875- 4 00 *Correction: This note in effect Mar. 15 instead of note published Mar. 17 issue, | 
No. 2 fuel oil *3 625- 3.75 page 41 | 
*Nomin: } ; ee . mia , — : — | 
ominal | CHICAGO F.o.b. Chicago District refineries) (Vis. at 100° F | { 
Pale Oils *0 to 10 pour point: | 
NORTH LOUISIANA Prices represent majority of quotations or sales f.o.b. Vis. Color 
Louisiana refineries, for shipment within Louisiana and into Arkansas). 60-85—No. 2 7 95 7 00 6.50 
| No. 2 fuel oil... . 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 3 625 3.50 -— 3.625 86-110—No. 2 7.75 7.50 7 00 
20- 24 fuel oil per bbl. $1.10 -$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 $1.10 -$1.15 150—No. 3 10.00 9 50 9.50 | 
16 20 fuel oil per bbl.) $0 95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 180—-No. 3 11 00 10 50 10.50 
} 10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.). $0.75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0 85 $0.75 -$0.85 200—No. 3 11.50 11.00 11.00 | | 
| 250—No. 3 12.50 12.00 12.00 | 
| 
ARK ANSAS Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, f.o.b. Arkansas Red Oils *0 to 10 Pour Point: } | 
| refineries, for shipment within Arkansas and into Louisiana 180— No. 5 10.00 9 50 9 50 | 
| No. 2 fuel oil *3.75 *3 75 *3 75 200—No. 5 10.50 10. 60 10.00 | 
28-30 vas oil. zero F 3 625 *3 625 *3 625 250—No. 5 11.50 11 00 11.00 | 
| 10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) . . $0 70 $0 70 $0 70 280— No. 5 12050 12 00 12.00 | | 
" . 300—No. 5 12.75 12.25 12.25 | | 
Only one refiner quoting. | 
*Viscous oils, 15 to 30 pour point are quoted O5« lower 60-85 and 86-110 | | 
No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 to 30 pour point, are quoted 0.25 lower, beginning | 
CALIFORNIA March 15, 1937 To chtain delivered prices in Chicago, add 0.25¢ per gal. | 


San Joaquin Valle, Note: Chicago neutral oil prices are being ehanged in this issue from 15 to 30 


per bbl 
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| 
; we ; pour point to 0 to 10 peur point oils to afford an easier comparison with Mid | 
Grade ( fuel oil $0 65 ~$0 85 $0 65 - $0 B85 $0 65 -$0 85 Continent prices | 
Diesel fuel oil $1.15 -$1 68 $1.15 -$1 48 $1 15 -$1.68 | | 
| Stove distillate $1 36 -$2.10 $1.36 -$2.10 $1.36 -$2.10 } | 
| ‘ . ‘ | 
| Les Ancelin, pan Wil. Cylinder Stocks | 
Grade C fuel oil $0.70 -$1.05 $0 70 -$1 @5 $0 70 -$1 05 ; - : = : : ‘ : . | | 
| Diesel fuel... $1 15 -$1 68 $1 10 -$1 68 $1 15 -$1 68 MID-CONTINENT F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent majority of quotations 
| Stove distillate. . . $1.36 -$2.10 $1 36 -$2 10 $1 36 -$2.10 or sales | 
. . fi Stocks: 
San Francisco, per bbl Bright oo ks: | 
: oe ; 90-900 . F 210° ) mn , 9 5 | | 
| Grade C fuel oil $1. 22 $} .22 $1 22 150 160 Vis. bt ge spe — | 
| Viese . R a¢ g xo tan ° 
_ el ae = 89 + 89 + 89 0 to 10 pour point 20.00 20.00 19.50 
Stove distillate $2 31 $2 31 $2 31 10 to 25 pour point 19 50 19.50 19.00 | 
25 to 40 pour point 19 00 19 00 18.50 } | 
159-160 Vis. at 210° E 19 00 19 00 18.50 
120 Vis. at 210° D: | 
j T . to 10 pour point 19 00 19 0 18.50 } 
} Neutral Oils 18 to 25 pour point 8.50 18.59 18 00 
| ; ; ‘ iat 25 to 40 pour point 18 00 18.00 17 50 | | 
| WESTERN PENNA. Prices represent majority of quotations or sales 60 Stm. Rfd. Dark Green 5.70 7.£0 5.50 7 50 5 50 7.50 iJ | 
| Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F a atm oo ( a e Green 7 00 9 50 7 0 6 50 7.00 8 00 | 
ons . ‘ . 6: Steom Refinec “IT 00 717 00 *16 00 | 
200 Vis 0 3 e° 3 co 20-4: ash: . - 
( is. (180 at 10@°) No. 3 color, 420-425 flash: Black Oil 2 30 3 50 50 | 
| 0 pour test 28.00 -58.50 27 CO -27.50 25 50 -26 00 *O _—— . 
1@ pour test 2760 -97 70 76 00 -26 50 24.50 -25 00 nly one refiner quoting. 
| oo smd a <6 i. ~« > ~ ; +4 . 24 00 24 50 CHICAGO (F.o.b. Chicago district refineries) Viscosity at 210°) | 
ge se ; =? =6 UC 24 50 -25 Of 23.00 -23 50 Unfiltered Steam Refined: } 
180 Vis. (165 at 100) No. 3 color, 410-415 flash 140 9 00 9 00 9 00 | 
25 pour test 24.00 -24 50 23 00 -23 50 22.00 -22.50 160 10.00 10.00 10.00 | 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) No. 3 color, 400-405 flash: 200 11.00 11.00 11.00 
| 2 
0 Ss 9 , ; 92 « 9 99 © : : : 
pour test =4 00 1 50 23 00 -23 50 22.00 -22 50 Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color: 
| 10 pour test 23.00 -—23.50 2° 00 -22 50 21 00 -21.50 . ae _ - 
q 15 pour test 22.50 -23.00 91:50 -22.00 =20.50 -21.00 0 to 10 pour point... 21.75 21.75 21.25 
25 pour test ; 21.50 —22 00 20 50 -21 00 19.50 -20.00 15 to 25 pour point... .... 21.25 F215 20.75 
30 to 40 pour point 20.75 *20.75 20.25 
| E filtered Cyl. Stock Fee 15.50 *15.50 15.00 
| SOUTH TEXAS Quotations of majority of sellers for tank car lots, f.o.b To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 0.25¢ per gal. 
Ss . . 
outh Texas refineries, for domestic shipment *Correction: This price in effect Mar. 15 inst "ad of price published Mar. 17 
Vis. Color issue, page 41 
Pale Oils: (Viscositv af 100° F.: pour les! 0 — . , on : on na : 
0 N L - on = = a+ <n! ae WESTERN PENNA. (A.S.T.M. tests; prices represent majority of quotations 
10 o 1 6-2 }9 >. 25 » 90 » 25 0 > 50 - 6.00 or saics, to car unloaders). 
200 No. 2-3 t.28 7.50 73 7 50 7.50 - 8.00 ( ; . *)7 *)7 7 «6 5 
300 No. 2-3 775 _ 8 00 > 75 8 00 8°00 - 8 50 600 stm. rfd. filterable 17.50 -18 €O 17.00 -17 50 = 16.00 -16.50 
} 500 No. 244-3 > BS 9 00 § 75-9 00 9.00 - 9.50 = <e ones "ER90 “22S ERAS PERS BT .00:<50.58 
750 No. 3-4 9.25 - 9.50 925-950 9.50 -10 00 *Nominal 
1200 No, 3-4 9 75 —10.00 975-10 00 10.00 -10.50 
2000 No. 4 10.25 -10.50 = 10 25 -10.50 = 10.50 -19r.¢® (Continued on page 35) 





The sale price was reported to be 6.125 
or 6.25 cents a gallon, f.o.b. the Gulf, 
which was the generally quoted level 
for this grade of gasoline. 

Kerosine was in little demand, either 
for domestic or export movement. No 
open market cargo sales were reported. 
Quoted prices were lowered 0.125 cent 
by some suppliers who had been asking 
5.125 cents a gallon. Others generally 
were quoting 5 cents, although indica- 
tions were that this price might be 
shaded with a firm offer. 

No change was reported in Grade C 
bunker oil. Traders generally said that 
only occasional cargoes were available 
in the open market. Cn the other hand, 
they said that boat rates still were so 
high as to curb buyer interest in pur- 


chases for coastwise movement. Quo- 
tations ranged from $0.90 to $0.95 a 
barrel for Grade C, with the majority 


at the higher figure. 





Scale Quiet 


NEW YORK, March 22. — Crude scale 
wax markets were quiet in the week 
ended March 20. Traders generally said 
demand was nominal with little effort 
by suppliers to push sales. Quotations 
for 124-126 white crude scale mostly at 
2.65 to 2.7 cents at New York for prompt 
shipment. Suppliers apparently were re- 
fraining from quoting on futures and lit- 
tle business was reported done in that 
direction. 

No changes were reported in fully re- 
fined wax markets. 





Gasoline Higher 
N. P. N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, March 22 


ei Mid-Western gasoline market, 
under impetus of buying by refiners, 
started out to do things the third week 
of March, and accomplished gains of 
0.25 to 0.375 cent in tank car quotations. 

These gains were slightly more spec- 
tacular when considered in the light of 
the market’s statistical position, accord- 
ing to observers here. Refinery stocks 
of gasoline continued to rise, crossing 
81,000,000 barrels in the week ended 
March 13. While sellers generally said 
jobber inquiry was brisker, actual buy- 
ing was slow. 

Resellers reported that offerings from 
most refiners were limited throughout 
the week. One independent refiner, with 
offices in Chicago, reported he had tried 
to purchase 100 cars of 68-70 octane U. S. 
Motor gasoline from sellers here with- 
out success. 

Desireable low octane U. S. Motor ad- 
vanced from a low of 4.375 cents at the 
close of business March 12 to 4.75 cents 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Quel Oil DEMAND CENTERS 


ON HEAVY OILS; LIGHT OILS EASIER 


Fur oil demand centered on the heavier 
grades in most refinery districts last week. 
Milder weather spread over the eastern 
half of the country and there was a fur- 
ther decline in distributor demand for 
the light oils. 

Prices for heavy fuels were held in all 
markets. Railroads continued to be active 
buyers in the southwest and there were 
some indications that they were storing 
oil in anticipation of higher crude prices. 

Light oil prices were easier but as yet 
there have been no wide recessions in the 
majority of markets. 

* * * 

TULSA, March 22.—Buying of light 
fuels by northern distributors was lighter 
last week as milder weather cut down 
consumption of heating oil. Increased 











FUEL OILS 


Prices in Effect March 22, 1937 


Following are tank wagon prices of various grades 
of heating oil at the points shown in various territories. 
Prices are in cents per gallon. 

No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 


Newark, N. J. < + 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Atlantic City, N. J.... * 6.5 63 & 

Baltimore, Md. a * 6.75 6.75 6.25 
Washington, D.C..... * 7.00 7.00 7.00 


Discounts: At Newark and Atlantic City, pur- 
chasers taking 50,000 gals. get discount of 0.5c 
per gal. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoO., INC. 
(S. O. New York Division) 


New York City....... * 7.00 7.00 6.5 
a Ae eee ° 7.00 7.00 6.5 
Rochester, N. Y....... * 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Boston, Mass....... ' 4 6.73 6.75 6.75 
Bangor, Me.......... * §.75 5$.75 5.75 
Manchester, N. H..... * 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Burlington, Vt........ * 7.930 7.50 .. 

New Haven, Conn. . as 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Providence, R. I. * 6.75 6.75 6.25 


Discounts: At New York City, consumers taking 
10,000 to 50,000 gals., get 0.25c per gal. discount 
when minimum amount has been reached; above 
50,000 gals. 0.5ce. Contract buyers are paying 
0.25c less than above prices at New York City, 
Albany, New Haven and Providence due to top- 
price contracts. 

*Prices for No. 1 fuel in S. O. New Jersey and 
Socony-Vacuum territories same as for kerosine, 
which see in tank wagon table for various cities; 
prices change with kerosine. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Philadelphia, Pa 7.25 650 650 6.00 
Allentown, Pa 7.75 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Wilmington, Del 8.00 650 650 600 
Springfield, mee... <, 50 GCs xi. C2 
Worcester, Mass...... 8.00 6.75 6.75 
Hartford, Conn....... 7.8 6.50 6.50 
S. 0. OHIO 
*Ohio Statewide ; 8.00 7.50 7.00 6.75 


ee ‘ 

Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps, 
bucket dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 

Except Cleveland Division and City of Toledo. 
In Cleveland Division (Cuyahoga, Lake and 
Geauga counties), No. 1 price is same as state- 
wide; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 0.5c higher; No. 5 is 
priced 0.25c lower than No. 4. In Toledo No. 2 
is 0.5c lower than statewide, others same. 

S. O. INDIANA 


Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils 


No. 1 Stanolex 
Fuel Furnace 
Chicago ; Pe anal 7.00 7.00 | 
Indianapolis. ... . : ; *11.7 
Detroit se | a8 
Milwaukee 8 7.3 
Minneapolis 7.3 To 
Sioux City 1% 48 
St. Louis : ie 6.8 
Kansas City... 5 6.5 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 


Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range 
up lo 2c higher than above quotations. 























offerings resulted in lower prices in two 
or three Mid-Continent districts. 


Some refiners were converting light 
fuel oil stock into tractor fuels. Others 
apparently had supplies they wished to 
dispose of and lower prices were quoted 
in attempts to stimulate buying. Only oc- 
casional sales were reported in the open 
market, however. 


“Running little short, hope you can de- 
liver your maximum.” In that nine-word 
telegram received by one Mid-Continent 
refiner is a summary of the heavy fuel 
oil market from the railroad viewpoint. 
Increased business has made necessary 
the ordering out of all the heavy fuel 
possible. Then there were indications rail- 
roads wished to put some oil in storage. 
There have been reports of further crude 
price advances within the next few 
months. Railroad fuel oil contracts are 
based on price of crude. 


Industrial demand for heavy oils con- 
tinued fairly active, although labor trou- 
bles have curtailed industrial consumption 
somewhat. 


* * * 


NEW YORK, March 22.—The official! 
end of winter on March 20 found tank 
car markets for light fuel oils fairly steady 
at eastern seaboard terminals. The weath- 
er generally was cold enough to keep 
home consumption at a good level, dis- 
tributors reported. Movement to jobbers 
from seaboard terminals was steady, al- 
though the bulk of movement was against 
contracts. 


Tank car prices showed little change 
during the week. Some No. 2 fuel oil 
was reported available at 4.375 cents in 
tank car lots, and 4.25 cents in barges, 
at New York harbor, but the majority of 
quotations apparently were still at 4.5 
and 4.375 cents, respectively. Large buy: 
ers, both refiners and jobbers, were re- 
ported to have been turned down on offers 
cof 4.125 cents for sizable quantities of No. 
2 oil. 

Several cargoes of light fuel oil which 
ordinarily would have been brought to 
northern seaboard terminals this month 
have been moved in export channels, thus 
lightening the available supply for do- 
mestic use. 

Heavy fuel oils showed little change, 
Movement was good and stocks at north- 
ern ports were reported to be in good bal- 
ance with supply. 


* * * 


CHICAGO, March 22.—Fuel oils were 
listless in the Mid-Western tank car mar. 
ket the week ended March 20. Mild 
weather throughout most of the middle 
western consuming area has curtailed con- 
sumption and jobber buying was extreme. 
ly spotty. 

What buying was accomplished last 
week generally sought the lowest possible 
price, and as buyers turned to “shopping” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS | 
Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except w here otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and erport prices nol included | 
Federal, stale or municipal tares nol included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude 
| 
, S ot 9 i]. | 
Cylinder Stocks (cont'd) Wax | 
Western Pennsylvania (cont'd) Mar. 22 Mir. U5 Muir. 8 | 
Mar. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 8 WESTERN PENNA. (Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, per pound | 
= ahs “20 00 —-20.50 *19 00 -19.50 8.00 -18 50 f.o.b. New York } 
630 flash *24 00 -24.50 *21.00 -21.50 19.50 -20.00 99_)9 . » ecale 
She a E *19.50 -20.00  *19.00 -19.50 18.00 -18.50 | a = ae > 63 > TO 2.65 - 2.70 2.65 - 2.70 | 
Nomina 16 Ss cam ‘ 
: 124-126 wh. crude scale, P ‘ae 
Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 8 color A.m.p 2 70 2.75 2 70 2.75 2.70 3.73 
10 pour test 28 00 -28.50 28.00 -28.50 26.50 -27.00 OKLAHOMA Prices represent majority of quotations or sales, per por und in | 
15 pour test 27.00 -27.50 27.00 -27.50 25.50 -26.00 barrels; in a few instances, per pound in burlap bags: f.o.b. Oklahoma refineries 
20 pour test 26.00 —26 50 26.00 -—26.50 24.50 -—25.00 124-126 wh. crude scale . 
25 pour test 25.00 -25.50 25.00 -25 50 23.50 -24.00 gt yo — * 4 2 75 2.75 
CHICAGO § (Quotations of majority of sellers f.o.b. Chicago district refineries | 
Petrolatums in bags, carload lots. Melting points are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 3 
a alia F. toe ‘rt into A ) 
WESTERN PENNA. (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.0.b. Penna. refineries. eon tio ee ee | 
In tank cars, 0.5¢ per pound less. Quotations by majority of refiners making Fully refined - ‘4 
petrolatums). 122-124 1 65 $.75 1 65 4.75 £65 4.75 
Snow white. 6 625— 6.75 6 625 6 623 125-127 490 9 00 490 5.00 4 4 ) = 
Lily White 5.625- 5.75 5.625 625 127-129 -S5.8 50-38. a eae 
Cream White 4 625- 4.75 A 625 $625 130-132 >. 45 — 9.90 .6-5.5 32-% 20 
Light Amber 275 — 2.875 2.75 2.75 132-134 S.- 520 SO -). Soe ee 
Amber 2.50 -— 2.625 2.50 250 135-137 - 64-655 "O.O- 6.55 ee 
Red 2.125- 2.375 2.00 - 2.125 2.00 2.425 *Same prices quoted in bags or slabs loose 
MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKETS 
id 
Prices in cents per gallon, ercept where otherwise noted, in tank car lols, representing majorily of quotations or sales made 
by Chicago sellers, from legally produced crude to jobbers on Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight basis, although shipments may 
eriqinale in other South-western or Mid-western refining districts. Prices do not include state or federal tares. 
oo : Mar. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 8 
Ga: line No. 2 straw 3.375 3.623 rr | 3 75 3.50 3.73 
U. S. Moter gasoline: Mar. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 8 No. 2 dark 3.25 3.50 3 373- 3 623 3.375- 3.625 
62 octane and below 4.75 41.875 4.50 6.75 4.50 4.75 No. 3 mye 3.25 359 3.23 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 
63-67 octame.... 5.00 - 5.25 4.75 - 5 00 4.75 - 5.00 No. 4 (per bbl.) $1.05 -$E.15  *$P 19 -$E 1S *$L.10 -$L.15 
68-70 octane (regular) 5.50 - 5.75 5.375- 5.75 5.125- 5.75 No. 5 (per bbl)... ++ $9.85 -$).9) $9.85 -$9.99 $9.85 -$9.99 
60-62, 400 ep... 4.75 — 4.875 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 I sal: 
64-66, 375 ep. 4.75 - 5.00 +4875 +4.875 ndustrial: E : 
68-70, 350-360 ¢.p. 175 - 5.06 4.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 Sg 4 (per bee : . 4. + 95 y+ 95 $I 95 = *$9.95 -$1.05 
No. o (per bbl.) : ; 825 9) ) 825 99 $9 825-$0.99 
jOnly one seller quoting. No. 6 (per bbl.) $). 7) $9.85 $9 775-$9.85 —-$9.775 -$9 85 
U.G.L. gas oil 2.75 2.875 2.00 2.72 
4 1 *Nominal 
erosine Womina 
T =) 
41-43 wow. ‘a $.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25. Naphtha and Solvent 
42-44 wiw. 4.25 4.375 4.25 4.375 4.25 4.375 
(Tank car prices quoted f.0.b. Group 3 by majority of Chicago sellers) 
e Stoddard solvent... eaae 6 875 6 875 6 875 
Fuel and Gas Oils aie naphtha ...... *. 375 7.373 1.373 
ao .M.& P.naphtha........ 7.375 7 305 7.37 
Domestic: ; Mineral spirits trata arate 6.375 6 375 6 37 ; 
No. ! grime white P 3.75 4.125 4 0" 4.125 4.00 - 4.125 Rubber solvent. .... ea 4.003 7.375 7.375 
No. I etraw or P 3.625- 3 875 3.75 - 4.00 3.75 - 4.00 Lacquer diluent. ... - 8.375 8.375 8.375 
Daily range of gasoline prices (cents per gallon) in lank cars, as reported in PLATTS OILGRAM., (Week Ended March 19. 1937 
Mar. 15 Mar. 16 Mar. 17 Mi: 
U. Motor, 62 octane and below: wa seinen sanatines 
cNorth ‘i. ee 4.625-— 5.125 4175 >. an $75 >. => 1 75 ee 4.75 5.3 
West Texas........ 4 625- 4.75 4.625- 4.875 $.625- 4.875 $.625- 4.875 4.73 - 4 873 
I 5 ng Mgt a adiainn spe sain dd ha eo'dinalce 4.625- 4.875 1625- 5.00 4.75 5.00 4.75 5.00 1 75 5 0 
‘ oi Western | (Group MMII i ossausece.ce 4 50 4.75 +50 6.75 4.50 4.75 4.625- 4.875 4.75 ‘ 875 
Ps otor 67 octane: i ii Gt te 
*North yO eee eairiat edie what a ean aol 5.00 5.125 §.125- 5.25 9.125- 5.25 5. 125-— 5.25 5 125- 5.25 
Went TOMO: ....5.6.<5. 5.00 - 5.25 5 00 - 5.375 5.00 - 5.375 5.00 - 5.375 5. 125- 5.375 
Oklahoma. . 5.123~ $.25 S.125— $.375 5.25 - 5.50 5 25 - 5.50 _— 2c. 
e. Pag? om | ‘(Group 3 basis) aia 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 > 00 175 - 5.00 5.00 — 5 05, . 00 = no 
otor, 68-70 octane (regular) is a 
*North Texas............ SEE eer 5.50 - 5.625 §.625- 5.875 5.625- 5.875 5.625- 5.875 5. 625- 5.875 
H bh ; ee Terre rrr ric 5 625 $.7% 5.625-— 5.875 5.625-— 5.875 5 .625- 5.875 5.75 5.875 
Oklahoma : SOT Eee 5 625-— 5.875 5 625- 6.00 5.75 - 6.00 5.75 - 6.99 5.73 - 6.00 
Mid-Western (Group 3 hasis) 5 .375- 5.75 §.375- 5.75 5.375- 5.75 3. sei 5 75 5.50 5.75 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane es si sidiaet 
New York harbor. ..... : ee =. cae 16.75 - 7.00 16.75 - 7.00 t6.75 - 7.09 16.75 - 7.00 16.75 —- 7.00 
Philadelphia district... ... POS ree ; 6.50 - 7 00 t6 50 - 7.00 t6 50 —- 7.00 16 50 — 7.00 t6 50-7 00 
Baltimore district... . . ° : 16.75 - 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.73 — 7.00 t6.735 -— 7.00 +675 — 7 00 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above gone j 
ew York harbor : o ee ae : 7.00 - 7.25 t7.00 - 7.25 7.00 -— 7.23 +7 09 7.23 +7 00 — 7 295 
Philadelphia district. peat eals oa), ore ate ; 16.75 7.2 16.75 7.25 t6 75 7.4 t6 75 7.25 +6 5 2 on 
Baltimore district. . . ee Cane oe: ... 7.00 - 7.25 t7.00 - 7.25 t7.00 - 7.23 t7.00 - 7.25 700 - 7.235 
U. S. Motor Gasoline, 58-62° - ; eg whe 
b Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)...... . singin alae: Sa 4.875- 5.00 4 875- 5.090 4.873- 5.99 4.73 + 875 4.75 4.875 
Other districts (Western Penna.)...................cceceeees $.75 4.875 $.75 +.875 4.75 - 4.875 4.625-— 4.75 4 625- 1 5 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 60 octane "i : = 7 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)...... aan mas er t7 00 +700 7.00 t7 00 t6.875- 7.00 
Other districts (Western Penna.)......... ape ee eee 6.75 6.875 6.75 6 875 6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6 3 6 875 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 65 octane ; — 
Bradford-Warren CUMUUNNIPUNEII ) co tc cccesccuceedevcndewcae 7.23 7.25 7.25 t7 25 47 19S— 7 26 
Other districts (Western Penna.)..... cows winitaws es nen 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 - 7.125 6 875 . 00 
an shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipments 
ominal. 
____.- 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


lar clumn includes 1c federal tar, stale gasoline tar, also cily and county lazes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 
note. These prices in effect Mar. 22, 1937, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 








S. O. New Jersey 


ESSOLENE 

Consumer Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W. 





Atlantic City, N. J. ce 9 4 * 8 

Newark, N. J... 7 8.5 4 7 8 

Annapolis, Md 8.6 10.1 5 * 10 

Baltimore, Md 8 9.5 5 8.5 
Cumberland, Md 94 11:9 5S ° 10 

Washington, D. C. 8 9.5 3 16 9 

Danville, Va 22 43.7 6 * 12.9 
Norfolk, Va 8 10.5 6 a 11.5 
Vetersburg, Va 8.3 10.8 6 * Th ie ¢ 
Richmond, Va 8.3 10.8 6 * oes 
Roanoke, Va s; 2.8 32 6 + 12.9 
Charleston, W. Va 8.8 113 5 * 12.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 8.1 106 5 * M2 
Wheeling, W. Va 9 9.5.5 * i2.2 
Charlotte, N. C. 94 11.9 7 * 12.6 
Hickory, N.C... 99 12.4 7 . 13 

Mt. Airy, N.C... o.% 8.2 7 u4 12.8 
Raleigh, N.C. 9 a ee * 12.1 
Salisbury, ! a 9.5 12 7 . hays 
Charleston, S. C 8 10.5 7 * 22.8 
Columbia, 5. C 9 mS 7 . 12.1 
Spartanburg, S. C. 9.7 12.2.7 . 12.9 


2 

*S. O. New Jersey transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available 

Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. price 
less 0.5¢ per gal. 

pP rice basis lo commerce ial consumers To contri ad t 
accounts, purchasing at least one full compartment 
at a time by hose connection: Effective March 12 
1937. in New Jersey, and March 8 in Maryland. 
District of Columbia, and in Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties in Virginia, en yearly purchases: from 
2.500 to 100,000 zg rals., consumer t.w price at time 
and place of delivery; 100,0 0 gals. per year, consumer 
tank car price, plus 0.5¢ per gal Consumer t.w. 
price will be equivalent of dealer t.w. price, less 0.5¢ 
per gal., generally 

Effective Jan 7, 1937, in West Virginia, the 
following differentials apply above posted tank car 
price, on yearly purchases; up to 35,999 gals., 2.5¢ 


over ta 36,000 to 119,999 gals., 2c; 120,000 to 
239,999 gals., 1.5c; 240,000 to 479,999 gals., le; 


and over 480,000 gals., 0.5c. 
2.5¢ over posted t.c. price 

effective Jan. 25, 1937, in North and South 
Carolina, and effective Feb 27, 1937 in Virginia 
except Arlington and Fairfax Counties, deliveries of 
1) gals. or more at one time by t.w. will be billed at 
a price equal to 2c per gal. over the posted consumer 
t.c. price in effect at time and place of delivery 
Deliveries of less than 50 gals. at one time will be 
billed at a price equal to 6c per gal. over the posted 
consumer t.c. price 

Kerosine Discount: le off tow. price for 25. gals 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey 


Non-contract accounts, 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Ine. 


(S. O. New York Division) 
SOCONY MOBILGAS 
Total 
“Split” “Split” Kero- 
Dealer Tax- Dealer sine 
T.W. es T.W. T.W. 


Consumer 
Tank Car 


Metropolitan N.Y. City 
Boroughs of Man 
hattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn (Kings and 
Queens 8 9.9 
Borough of — Rich 
mond (Staten Is 


* 
i 


~1 
] 
~ 
1 


8 1 is. > 
Albany, N.Y 8 0.5. 4 [3.5 8:25 
Binghamton, N. Y 925 10.8 4 14.8 8.75 
Buffalo, N.Y 8.67 10.3 4 14.3. 8.25 
Jamestown, NY 8 28 10.8 4 14.8 8.25 
Plattsburg, N.Y 84 10.4 t 14.4 9 
Rochester, N. ¥ 8 74 10.3 { 2° 2:25 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 87 103 4 4.3 9 
Danbury, Conn 8.3 98 4 13.8 8 25 
Hartford, Conn 8 1 96 4 13.6 7 
New Haven, Conn 8 95 4 3.5 7% 
Bangor, Me 86 108 5 i5:@ 7:5 
Portland, Me 8 103 5 15.3 8.5 
Boston, Mass 8 95 4 2 SR 
Concord, N. H 2.7 22.3 3 16.3 9.25 
Lancaster, N. H 9.6 42:3 5 iz.3. 20:25 
Manchester, N. H. 85 10.8 5 is.3 -8:75 
Providence, R. I 8 95 838 [so 2.20 
Burlington, Vt 84 104 =5 18.4 8.75 
Rutland, Vt 8.7 10.7 5 Ly ae 


*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of 
each sale 

Note: Socony-Vacuum has transferred all service 
stations to dealers; no prices available 

rice basis to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than 
“split’’ dealer t.w. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
about Nov. 15, 1936 in New York and New England, 
for tank wagon delivery: monthly purchases of 25,000 
gals. or over, pay consumer tank car price at point 
of delivery, plus 0.5c gal; monthly purchases of 
5,000 to 25,000 gals., pay undivided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery; monthly purchases 
of less than 5,000 gals., pay divided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery. Private consumers 
pay undivided dealer tank wagon price at point of 
delivery, plus 2c gal 


Atlantic Refining 
ATLANTIC WHITE FLASH 
GASOLINE 


Commer- 


cial Total Kero- 

Tank All Dealer sine 

Car Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 

Philadelphia Pa 1.3 <2 14 7.5 16.5 
Pittsburgh 8.5.5 15.5 20 ll 
Allentown 8.25 5 14.5 ** 11 
Erie ’ a 5 14.5 % 11 
Scranton S.25 5 14.5 ** 11 
Altoona s.3 3 is.5 ll 
Harrisburg $.25 S$ 14.5 ** 11 
Williamsport 8.5 5 6.5 ll 
Dover, Del 5 4.5 ll 
Wilmington 5 i335. ** ll 

Boston, Mass 4 i3.5 7.5 

Springfield, Mass 1 13.8 ** 139 
Worcester, Mass 4 14.3 ** 8 

Fall River, Mass 4 13 5 *¥* 1.2 

Hartford, Conn 4 3.6 %* 1 Ga 
New Haven, Conn 1 3.5 7 8 

Providence, R 3 [25 = 1 2 
Atlantic City, N. J + 13 ** 8 
Camden, N. J 4 13 ** 8 
lrenton, N. J 4 13 ** 8 

Annapolis, Md 5 is.i 7 9.5 
Baltimore, Md 5 14.5 ** 9 
a Md 5 15.5 ** 10 

Richmond, 6 16.8 ** aT 

riper a 7 17.6 ** MS 
Brunswick, Ga 7 Res is 
Jacksonville, Fla 8 5 Med Ll 


*Georgia has kerosine tax of le per gal., not in- 

cluded i in above price 
*Atlantic Refining transferred stations to dealers; 

no prices available 

’rice basis to undivided dealers: 
0.5e¢ per gal 

Price basis to commercial consumers: in Penna. and 
Delaware, effective Mar. 11, 1937, on yearly gasoline 
purchases to contract accounts taking full compart- 
ment hose deliveries, using 100,000 gals. or more 


Dealer t.w. less 


per year, tank car price plus 0.5c per gal.; consumers 
taking less than 100,000 gals., undivided dealer price 
Consumers under contract and not under contract, 
taking less than full compartment delivery. and 
consumers not under contract taking full) compart 
ment delivery, get divided dealer price. Consumers 


taking less than 25 gals., t.w. delivery, get 4c above 
undivided dealer price 
Discount on kerosine Effective Oct. 29, 1936, in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 2c per gal. off t.w. price 
y3 y more at one time 


on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. o 
S. O. Ohio 
SOHTO X-70 GASOLINE 


**Com- 
Con- mer {Di- Kero- 
All sumer = cial vided sine 


Fat 3.8. 7.4. De. TW. 


Ohio State-Wide Bm.” £t 55 16 "13.5 
Counties where prices are below. statewide: 
Defiance, Franklin, Knox and Pickaway 


5 16.5 14.5 15 
Paulding 5 16 it 14.5 


RENOWN GASOLINE (Third Grade 
Ohio State-Wide S 26.5. 38 155 
Counties where prices are below statewide: 
Defiance, Franklin, Knox, and Pickaway 
5 15.5 14 14.5 
Paulding > i3.5 24 


Counties where prices are above statewide 


Butler, Clermont, Darke, Greene, Hamilton, 
Hocking, Miami, Montgomery, Preble, Summit, 
and Warren > iz 15.5 


KEROSINE PRICFS 
(Off Statewide Level) 
Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the fol- 
lowing counties: 
NOE fren teen A eto gt ae mar oes *13 
Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, ‘Champaign, Columbiana, 
Darke, Fulton, Geauga, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, 
Logan, Mahoning, Mercer, Portage. Preble, Putnam, 
Shelby, Summit, Trumbull, Union, Van Wert oe: 
WwW yandot 


Defiance and Paulding ; ‘ee “12° 
Fayette, Lic king, Madison and Pic kaway vic ee 


*Kerosine prices include lc state tax. 

**Tank wagon price to commercial consumers, in 
t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more; less than 25-gal. 
deliveries get s.s. price. Price to ‘undivided dealers 
is same as to commercial consumers. 

tThis price also to authorized agents, exclusive 
of 0.5¢ rental. 

Sales tax: Ohio's 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added * ‘where assessable, to regular posted 
prices’’, S. O. Ohio says. 

On kerosine, prices to resellers and commercial 
consumers are posted generally at 3c per gal. below 
consumer t.w. price in any quantity, when such 
prices are on state-wide level. 


S. O. Kentucky 


CROWN GASOLINE 
(Regular Grade) 
Total 
Con- Con- Kero- 
sumer All sumer Net sine 


sax E.6. De. T.7. 


. 





Covington, Ky. 13 6 19 16 11 
Lexington, Ky 13.5 6 19.5 16.5 11 
Louisville, Ky. 13.5 6 19.5 16.5 10.5 
Paducah, Ky.. 13 6 19 16 10 
Jackson, Miss... 14 7 2 18 13 
Vicksburg, Miss 2:5 7 -23.. 3:5. 33 
Birmingham, Ala 13 *8 21 18 }2 
Mobile, Ala 13 *9 22 19 ll 
Montgomery, Ala 14 * 23 20 14.5 
Atlanta, Ga...... 15 7 22 19 13 
Augusta, Ga he ae 65 35:5 i 
Macon, Ga 4:3 7 21 18 14.5 
Savannah, Ga 13 7 20 17 13 
Jacksonville, Fla 12.5 8 20.5 1.0 WW 
Miami, Fla ms 3 20.5 ce ae > 
Pensacola, Fla 13 *9 22 19 12 
Tampa, Fla 12.5 9 Zi:S- 1.5. 22 


KYSO GASOLINE 
(Third Grade) 


Covington, Ky 11.5 6 17.5 


15 
Lexington, Ky.... 12 6 18 oo 
Louisville, Ky. i. 6 18 15.5 
Paducah, Ky 10.5 6 165 14 
Jackson, Miss 2.6 ft 19.5 17 
Vicksburg, Miss 16.5 T i.e Ro 
Birmingham, Ala 11 *8 19 16.5 
Mobile, Ala 10.5 *9 9:5. 7 
Montgomery, Ala 12 * 20.5 18 
Atlanta, Ga 12 7 19 16.5 
Augusta, Ga 7 16 ls.5 
Macon, Ga 8 7 18.5 16 
Pensacola, Fla 11.25*9 20.25 17.75 


Discounts to lank wagon consumers: Effective 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3c 
per gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5c 
below 

Discounts on kerosine: Prices in Kentucky are net, 
but in other states subject to 2e discount. 

Tares: in the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2¢ city: Birmingham, le city; Montgomery, 
le city and le county; Pensacola and Tampa, both 
le city. Georgia and Mississippi kerosine prices 
include le state tax. Montgomery kerosine prics 
includes le city tax. 


S. @, 


Indiana 


Red = Dealer Prices 


Crown ———~~ —~Kero- 

Total Red Steno- sine 

Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W. 

Chicago, Hl + 16 14 14 10.1 
Decatur, Ill 1 le 14.5 14.5 10.1 
Joliet, 1 t 16 4.5 14.5 10.1 
Peoria, Hl. 4 16 14.5 14.5 10.1 
Quincy, Hl. ‘ 2.8 144.3 14.3 9.9 
Indianapolis, Ind 5 Jt.2 36.2 16.3% 133.6 
Evansville, Ind > 37.5. 36 16 t14.6 
South Bend, Ind > 17.9 16 16.4 $13.6 
Detroit, Mich 4 15.1 13.64 °18.6 9.8 
Grand Rapids, Mich 4 16.5 15 15 10.9 
Saginaw, Mich 4 16.3 14.8 14.8 [10.7 











Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 


Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerosine; 


in a single barrel; 3/10c = gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbis., 
Feed 
2/25e¢ per "gal., in lots “y more than 50 bbls., 1/5c in lots less than 50 bbls.; South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota, 


expens*s); Louisiana, | ; Minnesota, digg 


Kerosine inspection fee only: Towa, 2/25c; 


25 bbls. 


“ror 1/Se per gal. ina single barrel, 


Michigan, 


5e for 10 to 50 bbls., 2 


3/100c; Nebraska, 3 100c: Nevada, gas« oline, 1/20c; 


4/5c per gal. for first 2 


20c¢ per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1/8c; Illinois, 3/100c; Indiana, 1/2c per gal. 
sc for over 50 cba Kansas, 1 


(3/50c can be charged to meet inspection department 


North Carolina, 1/4e; North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 
1/10c; 


Tennessee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c. 


bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/5c for next 5; 3/10c for next 15, and 1/5c per gal. in lots over 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes \c federal tar, state gasoline lax, also city and 


county lares as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 
nole. These prices in effect Mar. 22, 1937, as posted by principal markeling companies at their headquarters offices, but*subjeci t 


scl to laler corrections 














S. O. Indiana—Cont’d 


Red Dealer Prices 

Crown —-—“—_——Kero- 

Total Red Stano- sine 
Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W. 


Green Bay, Wisc S 17.7 16.2 16.2 10.8 
Milwaukee, Wis S 37.3 5.8 14.2 10.4 
La Crosse, Wis. 5 7.4 15.9 15.9 10.5 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.. 4 16.4 14.9 14.9 10.5 
Duluth, Minn 4 168 15.3 15.3 10.9 
Mankato, Minn 4 164 149 14.9 10.5 

s Moines, Ia 4 15.8 14.3 14.3 9.9 
Sioux City, la 1 16 14.5 14.5 10.1 
Davenport, la 4 16 144.5 14.5 10.1 
4 City, la 4 16.2 14.7 14.7 10.3 
St. Louis, Mo 4 15.7 14.2 14.2 9.8 
 pheey ity, Mo. t4 15.4 13.9 13.9 8.9 
St. Joseph, Mo 4 15.4 11.9 11.9 95 
Fargo, N. D.. 4 17.4 15.9 15.9 11.5 
Minot, N. D.. aS Bee 3.8 Fe.8 ES.T 
Huron, =D... *5 17.8 16.3 16.3 10.9 
Wichita, Kans... 4 14.9 13.4 12.3 8.9 


St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph prices in- 
clude lc city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 

*South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices in- 
clude 0.lc for sales tax. 

Discount lo commercial consumers: Effective Jan. 1, 
1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective Feb. 1, 
on pure hases per month, discount off t.w. prices; all 
gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 1,000 g zals.. 
or more, 1.5c off t.w. on Ethyl and Red Crow n, and 
0.5¢ on Stanolind. Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 

Subnormal Stanolind Points 

Normally Stanolind tank wagon prices are lc 
under normal Red Crown t.w. prices. Among sub- 
normal points on Stanolind t.w. are these: Des 
Moines, 14.1c; Mason City, 13.9c; Huron, 16c; and 
Wichita, 11.5c, all including state and federal taxes 


' 
O. Nebraska 
STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 


Kero- 
Dealer sine 


Total T.W. 


All TW. 
Tax rotal 


Omaha, Neb 5 17.4 15.9 10.4 

McCook 5 18.1 14.3 ltl 
Norfolk. ; 5 17. 8 16.3 10.8 
North Platte 5 18 2 16.7 11.2 
Scottsbluff 5 18.9 17.4 10.9 


Discounts to commercial consumers: for tank wagon 
deliveries covered only by Standard Commercial 
Consumer Contract, effective January 1, 1935 


QO. Louisiana 
ESSOLENE 
Consumer Kero- 


Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W es $.S. T.W. 


Little Rock, Ark # 330.5 7.5 °° oE.o 
Alexandria, La 8 10.5 8 ** *12 
Baton Rouge, La 7.5 10 8 aa “he 
New Orleans, La 7.5 10 "10 23.5 7h) 
Lake Charles, La 8.5 ll 8 + *12.5 
Shreveport, La 7 —- - ** * 9.5 
Lafayette, La 8.5 ll 8 boii "12.5 
Bristol, Tenn 10.5 11.75 3 * 14.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn 10 12.5 8 ** 3.5 
Knoxville, Tenn 105 13 8 ** 14 
Memphis, Tenn 8.5 11 8 ++ be 
Nashville, Tenn. 95 12 8 * 13 


*New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7c state, le 
federal, and 2c parish tax. Louisiana kerosine prices 
include le state tax; in addition New Orleans has Le 
parish tax 

S. OQ. Louisiana transferred stations to dealers 
no prices available. 

rice basis to dealers: 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers Effective 
Dec. 21, 1936, thru territory; commercial consumers 
taking 50 gals. or more at one time by tank wagon, 


Undivided dealers get 


*Price is t.w. price to contract dealers and com- 
mercial consumers. Price to open dealers is 0.5c 
above t.w. prices shown above. 

Price basts to dealers: to contract dealers consumer 
accounts off posted retail price: when posted retail 
price, including all taxes on Esso motor fuel is: 19.1c 
per gal. and above discount is 4c; 19c¢ to 18.1le, 3.5e, 
and 18¢ and below, 3c. Humble motor fuel, 17.1e 
and above, 4c; 17 to 16.1le, 3.5c; and a and below, 
3e; U.S. motor fuel, 15.1e and above, ; 15 to 14.1e, 
2.5¢e; and 14e and below, 2c. To‘ ‘open” dealer ac- 
counts, discounts in each case are 0.5¢ less on the 
same price basis 


Continental Oil 


Dealer Prices 
Conoco 
Bronze Total Kero- 
ix- All Conoco De- sine 
Tax Tax Bronze mand T.W. 


Denver, Colo 7s .§ 17.5 236.5 21.58 
Grand Junc., Colo 15 5 20 19 15 
Pueblo, Colo «6.5 5 15.5 14.5 10.5 
Casper, Ww yo 13 5 18 7 a. 
Cheyenne, Wyo 13 5 18 17 13 
Billings, Mont 6.5 6 21.5 20.5 15.5 
Butte, Mont 13.5 6 19.5 wean 1S..5 
Great Falls, Mont i6.S$ 6 25.5 20.5 15.5 
Helena, Mont 15.5 6 21.5 20.5 15.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah .14.5 5 19.5 16.5 16 
Boise, Ida 15 6 2 20 18 
Twin Falls, Ida 36.5 6 21.5 25 is 
Albuque — N. M il 76.5. 17.5 36.5 12 
Roswell, M 12 16.5 18.5 15 10 
Santa Fe. | N. M 13 *7 20 16.5 12 
Wisalaman: Okla 36.3 3 15.5 14.5 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 8 5 13 12 8 
Tulsa, Okla 9 5 14 13 6 
Ft. Smith, Ark 10 5 5 14 10 
Little Rock, Ark 10 7.5 07:5 15:5 ~9:5 
Texarkana, Ark 10 5) 15 1% 9 


tIncludes city tax of 0.5c. 
*Includes le city tax 


O. California 
STANDARD GASOLINE 


Kero- 
Total sine 
TW. Faxes F.0. SS. Fi: 
San Francisco, Cal 13 i 17 18 1L.5 
Los Angeles, Cal 12.5 4 16.5 17.5 9 
Fresno, Cal 14 + 18 19 12 
Phoenix, Ariz 14.5 6 20.5 21.5 T16 
Reno, Nev 14.5 > 9.5 26.3 Ia 
Portland, Ore 13.5 6 19.5 20.5 13.5 
Seattle, Wash Ba. ¢ «65 2.5 143.5 
Spokane, Wash 16.5 6 22.5 23.5 16.5 
lacoma, Wash 13.5 6 19.5 20.5 13.5 
FLIGHT GASOLINE 
(Third Grade) 
San Francisco, Cal 11.5 4 s:5 46:5 
Los Angeles, Cal 11 1 15 16 
Fresno, Cal 2.5 4 6.5 i7.5 
Reno, Nev 13 , 18 19 
Phoenix, Ariz 13 6 19 20 
Portland, Ore 12 6 18 19 
Seattle, Wash 12 6 18 19 
Spokane, Wash 15 6 a 23 
Tacoma, Wash 12 6 18 19 


Includes 5c state tax 


Discownt to dealers: on gasoline, off t.w. price on 
Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasoline, to 190% 
dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2c; on Flight gasoline, 
both 100% and split dealers, 2c 

Op Stanavo Aviation Gasoline, to all classes of 
dealers, 3c off t.w 

To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price 
on sing de deliveries of 40 gallons and over, Stan 
avo Aviation, Standard Ethyl and Standard Gas 
olines, 3« Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. Tank 
wagon delivery, less than 40 gals., le per gal. above 
posted t.w. price 


On kerosine in tank car, transport truck and 


*Imperial Oil Ltd. transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Discounts to Divided Dealers: off s.s. prices: Mari- 
time Provinces, 4c; Ontario, 2 4c; Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, 3c, except Vancouver and 
Victoria, 4c; Quebec, divided dealers pay posted 
t.w. price To Undivided Dealers: additional kk 
discount throughout territory, except in Maritime 
Provinces. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avi- 
ation in all territories except Continental 
Oil.) ‘Tax column includes le federal tax, 
and state tax; also municipal taxes as in 
dicated in footnotes. 


In Effect Mar. 22, 1937 


Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 

lank Car r.Ww. 

Bayonne, N. J. 9.5 12 

Baltimore, Md 10 12 
Washington, D. C 12.6 
Richmond, Va : 14.7 
Greensboro, N. C 6 2 
Raleigh, N.C 16.6 
Charleston, W. Va 14.7 

COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 

oP 
Brooklyn, N. Y 12.8 
Buffalo, N. Y 14.1 

Boston, Mass 15 

S. O. PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pa 12.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa 12.6 
Ss. O. LOUISIANA 

New Orleans, La 13.3 
Shreveport, La “4 13.6 


Prices in above four territories an not include state 
or federal taxes. They are for 74 octane grade avia 
tion gasoline. An 80 octane product generally brings 
0.5¢ premium and an 87 octane product, L.5e prem 
ium over the 74 octane grade 

Nolte: S.s. prices in above four territories are gen 
erally 6c over t.w. prices. Above t.w prices are net, 
with no discounts allowed for quantity purchases 
I'.w. prices are generally tank car price, plus freight, 
plus 2.5¢ per ga 

Ss. O. OHIO 


Thru Ohio 


Total 
Consumer Consumer 

Pax ; 

Stanavo Ethyl Aviation 

73 octane 15.5 > 20.5 
80 octane 16.5 > 22.9 
a> 7 - ~ 99 - 
87 octane l > 5 22.2 


Discounts: For delivery on contract to bangar 
operators and resellers: 2e below commercial con 
sumer posted t.w. price, shown above 


S. O. INDIANA 


Chicago, Hl 15 \ 19 

Detroit, Mich 16 2 1 20.2 
Milwaukee, Wise 15.3 > 20.3 
Minneapolis, Minn 15.4 1 19.4 
St. Louis, Mo 7 *4 18.7 
Kunsas City, Mo 1 *4 18.4 
Fargo, N. D 16 4 t 20 4 
Huron, S. D 15 8 5 20.8 


*Includes le city tax 
**I Includes 0.le to cover sales tax 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


“o7 























billed at price equivalent to 2c per gal. over posted tri a r de ‘live ° ore = w. price; plant deliveries to Suytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes : 8 5 
consumer tank car price in effect at time and place ere ace arene . . 
| of delivery; those taking less than 50 gals. at one 
| time will be billed at a price equal to 6¢ per gal : CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
over posted consumer t.c. price. Canada Total 
| és . ‘“ = PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD Dealer Tax Dealer 
| Humble Oil & Refining Co. arg teller ean tee” Beaver. Cole 15.5 5 20.5 
| 5 Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons > arabe - 5 
’ . _ — I Cheyenne, Wyo aa ae > 21 
HUMBLE MOTOR FUEL 3-STAR IMPERIAL GASOLINE Helena, Mont LARS 6 24.5 
Total Kero- Salt Lake City, Utah. .17.5 5 22.5 
*100% *100% Kero- Total sine Albuquerque, N. M 14 *6.5 20 5 
Dir. , Dir. _., sine r.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. *Includes city tax of 0.5c. 
r.W. Taxes T.W. 5.5. T.W. Hamilton, Ont 16 6 * 17 
Dallas, Tex 85 5 3.3 17 8 Toronto, Ont 16 6 22 24.5 17 S. O. CALIFORNIA 
Ft. Worth, Tex 9 5 14 i8 8 Brandon, Man 22.8 7 23:3 32.3 22.2 Pt : Ari 16 5 , eid 
Houston, Tex 93 5 145 185 8 Winnipeg, Man 21.2 7 26:2 33.2 7 i 10enIx, on € i 14 7 ‘ 18 = 
San Antonio, Tex 95 5 145 18.5 8 Regina, Sask 22.5 7 29 5 * 22 ae a ced , ; > ; rs > 
’ 3 25 7 393 + ° an Francisco, Ca 5 ‘ 
U.S. MOTOR FUEL canensun, Alva 333 7 30.3 33.5 262 | Reno, Nev 16.5 5 21.5 
(Third Grade) Calgary, Alta a FF = = BS water ge Ore 13.5 : i 
Dallas, Tex 7.5 12 Vancouver, B. C. a ?2 s&s & Seattle, Wash ap ; “e 
Ft. Worth, Tex in & 2:5 15 Moutreal. Que... 13 6 19 * 17.5 Spokane, Wash..... 2 , > 
Houston, Tex 8.5 5 i.3 36.5 St. John, N A 16 8 24 28 18 5 Note: For discounts, ete., see note under Standard 
San Antonio, Tex. 8.5 5 13.5 165 Halifax, N. ere 8 2 28 18.5 and Flight gasoline above. 
_- _— :* = 
7 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Tar column includes 1c federal tax, state gasoline tar, also rily and county taxes as indicated in footnoles, and inspection fees, as shown in general foot- 


nole. These prices in effect Mar. 22 


» 1937, as posted by prim ipal marketing companies al their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 





Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 
In Effect Mar. 22, 1937 
(Net price in Tank Wagon; in Cents per Gallon 
*S. O. NEW JERSEY 


Mineral V.M.&P. 
Spirits Naphtha 


Baltimore, Md 14 15.5 

Newark, N. J....... 12.5 14.5 

Washington, D. C... ; 14 7e27 9 
*) 


2c off t.w. prices to large buyers in some in 
stances 
**Steel bbls. only. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. 


Buffalo, N.Y. aha Stes *15 15 
New York City : 10.5 11.5 
Rochester, N.Y... cae, Cee 

Syracuse, N. Y.... **16 

Boston, Mass : 13 13.5 
Bridgeport Conn 3.2 14 
Hartford, Conn 13 13.5 
Providence, R. IT... .... 13 14 

*9 


2c off for 50 gals. or more purchase; 3.5c off for 
4,000 gals. or more. 

t4c off for purchase of 150 gals. or more. 

**Less 2c for 150 gals. or more. 

ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa 11 
Lancaster, Pa ; : 13 
Pittsburgh, Pa oe 12 4.5 

Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 
Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha 
apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 


Ss. 0. OHIO 


S.R. V.M.&P. 
Solvent Naphtha 

Thea Ohio. ......:. i3.25 13.75 
Note: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene 
and Sohio Solvent 0.5¢ below these prices. Dis- 
counts to contract consumers, off t.w. price: 300 
to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.75¢; 2,500 to 

4,999 gals., le; 5,000 or more gals., 1.5c. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Oleum V.M.&P. 
Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 


Chicago, Il. : 16.8 | 15.6 
Detroit, Mich 18 2 a2 18.3 
Kansas City, Mo.. 13.9 14.9 13.9 
St. Louis, Mo 14.2 15: 2 13.6 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 18 8 19 8 18 § 
Minneapol's, Minn. 17.9 18.9 16 


Nole: Prices for V. M. & P. apply also to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha. All prices, with exception of 
Missouri points, include state tax. Prices shown are 
base prices. before discounts. 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


In Tank Cars (F. 0. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
except Ohio, delivered price.) 


V.M.&P. 

Naphtha’ Solvent 
Baltimore 10.50 10 
New York Harbor 10.5 95 
Philadelphia district. 10 95 
Boston 10.5 10 
Providence 10.5 10 
Ohio points, delivered. . . 9.25 *8.75 


*This is on S.R. solvent 

Nole: In Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special 
Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5c less than on V.M.&P. 


Latest Changes 


From March 16 to March 22 inclusive. 

Dates and amounts of changes shown. 

See table for full current prices. 

Changes are on gasoline unless kerosine 
is indicated. 


S. O. Ohio--X-70 and Renown: 


Ross county, consumer t. w. up 0.5¢c, 


commercial t. w. and divided dealer 


up ic, March 19. 
Kerosine: 


Cut 4c, Licking county, March 16. 


S. O. Indiana 
lind: 


Red Crown and Stano- 


St. Joseph, cut 2c, March 16. 
Humble Oil & Refining—U. S. Motor: 


Dallas cut 1c; Fort Worth, t. w. cut 
0.5c, March 16. 


Humble: 
Fort Worth, cut 0.5c, March 18. 
Kerosine: 


Cut 0.5¢c, thru Texas, March 18. 


Corrections 


Notation of amount of change and 

dates not previously shown in table. 

Table in this issue is corrected to show 

these changes. Changes are on gasoline 
unless kerosine is indicated. 

S. O. New Jersey——Essolene: 

For revisions in commercial con- 
sumer price basis in Md., D. C., N. J. 
and two counties in Va., see footnote 
under S. O. New Jersey price table. 
Atlantic Refining--White Flash Gaso- 
line: 


For revisions in commercial con- 
sumer price basis in Penna. and Dela- 
ware, see footnote under Atlantic 
Refg. price table. 

S. O. Ohio--Renown: 

Cut le thru Ross County, Mar. 15, 
to 15.5e consumer t.w., 14c commer- 
cial cons. t.w., and 14.5c divided 
dealer; these prices should have been 
shown for Renown in Mar. 17 issue. 


Fuel Oil 
(Continued from page 34) 


for their requirements more shading 
of prices was encountered. 

Prices for No. 1 prime white oil 
were slightly lower March 16. Offer- 
ings of this grade, despite general 
price reductions, still were in fair 
balance with takings. Nos. 2 and 
3 oils, however, bore the brunt of 
price shading. 

Industrial fuels also were less ac- 
tive. Little change was noted in 
prices despite more liberal offerings 
of the Nos. 5 and 6 grades. 


To Enter Indian Market 


WASHINGTON, March = 22.-—An 
American oil company operating oil 
fields in Bahrein Islands in the Per- 
sian Gulf is making extensive plans 
to enter the Indian market, accord- 


ing to a Commerce Department re- 
port from Bombay which does not 
disclose the identity of the company. 

According to the Bombay report, 
the company plans to spend approxi- 
mately $3,700,000 the first two years 
of its operations in India, building 
storage tanks at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Karchi. Fuel oil storage 
tanks at Colombo, Ceylon, already 
have been completed, and it is ex- 
pected the first shipment of gasoline 
from Bahrein will arrive in Bombay 
within six to eight months. 

The company’s products will be 
distributed throughout India by a 
subsidiary that has been marketing 
lubricating oils in India for several 
years, the department said. 


Extend Oil Search 


LONDON, March 15.—An_ impor- 
tant stage in the intensive oil ex- 
ploration of Britain now being carried 
out was reached recently when the 
D’Arcy Exploration Co.’s search for 
oil at Portsmouth was completed. Al- 
though commercial production was 
not secured, information essential for 
the formation of future plans was 
obtained from the initial test and 
the companion test at Henfield, Sus- 
sex. As a result, an extension of the 
company’s drilling program is_ to 
start immediately. 

The principal aim in both the Ports- 
mouth and Henfield wells was to test 
the lower cretaceous and upper juras- 
sic horizons. The result can be said 
to indicate there is a_ considerable 
area where these strata are neither 
sufficiently permeable nor sufficiently 
porous to contain oil in commercial 
quantities. 

So far as the Portsmouth structure 
is concerned, despite the fact that 
small traces of oil were found in the 
upper jurassic series, the well has 
proved that no production of oil can 
be expected there. The Henfield well, 
which is down over 4790 feet, is ex- 
pected to reach its objective—the 
base of the lias formation—at about 
5500 feet by the beginning of April. 

A further test of the lower cretace- 
ous and upper jurassic strata at 
Kingsclere, Berkshire county, will 
commence early in May. 

Drilling at Eskdale, Yorkshire 
county, to test the permian limestone, 
should be started in the Jatter part 
of May. 

A further well location has been 
selected at Cousland, Scotland, and 
negotiations with the landowner are 
now in progress. Shallow borings 
are being carried out at Poxwell, 
Dorset county, prior to selecting a 
location for a well to test the coral- 
lian formation. 
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*Fuel oils meet specifications of U. 


S. Commercial Standards CS12-35 


| Nominal 


Bunker Oil = oil Gas Oil Diesel Oil b ’ . 
Grade ips’ 28-34 Shore Gulf Coast 
3 Pom ll Gravity Plants 


Cc 
Per Barrel 


Per Barrel 


Prices do nol include Federal tar. Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons 
Fiz > > D Ts Pa Pacific Export (cont'd Mae. 22 M 15 M 8 
astern VDomestic ; I Mae. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 
; : ; : In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep lank lots, per barrel: 
Prices in cents per gallon tank car lots, unless otherwise noted, f.o.b. refinery : = ee ee I — 
or seaboard terminal, rn Oe majority of quotations or saies. Inter-refinery Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9 
and export prices not included. Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax not included gravity $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 
Diesel, under 23.9 gravity $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.25 
*MOTOR GASOLINE Grade C fuel oil $0 90 $0 95 $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 
Prices March 22 160-64 Octane 165 Octane Cased Goods: 
and Above ‘ ; - 
New York harbor 6.75 7 00 7 00 7.25 Gasoline, U. S. Motor $l 85 $1 50 $1.35 -$1 0 $1.35 -$l 90 
New York harbor, barges 6.50 - 6.75 6.75 7.00 — < e.p. blend. $1.45 $1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 
Philadelphia district . ; 6.50 — 7.00 6.75 -— 7.25 38-40 w.w. kerosine, 150 fire : = : 
Baltimore district . Lae 6.75 - 7.00 7.00 - 7.25 , point.......-.. $1 20 $l 35 $1.20 -$1.35 $1.20 -$1.35 | 
Norfolk district. ..... 7.00 7.50 Kerosine, prime white $1.15 $1.25 $1.15 -S$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 
Wilmington, N.C . district 7.25 7.50 | 
Charleston, S. C. district. 7.25 7.50 
Savannah district...... 7.2 7.50 
Jacksonville district 1.2 7.50 
Portland district 7 25 7.50 
Boston district. ...... 7.00 7.25 — y . = 
Boston district, barges 6.75 7.00 Ne Ww Y ork Export 
Providence district 7.00 7.20 
Providence district, barges 6 75 7.00 Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F.a.s. New York 
*Due to lack of companies offering U. S. Motor gasoline, 59 octane and below _— —_— ' : } 
. 7 ~ : VU E S ( Pa P » ) 
in the open market, prices for this grade are discontinued. Quotations nominally ‘ CYLINDER Ol Pennsylvania Products 
are 0.25¢ below those for 60-64 octane grade. Bright stock: } 
TNominal. Light, 25 pour test. ...... $2 00 31.50 -32.00 30.50 
{WATER WHITE KEROSINE Dark, 25 pour test...... 31050 31.00 -31.50 30.00 
ATE TE KEROS : | 
Prices March 22 Neutral oil: 
. a 200 3¢ 23 s § ; 31.5 : } 
New York harbor... 5.25 5.375 Savannah district 5.75 . 3 cater. pu es a o =a = aI pa 30 b> } 
. on aE seh- - - eee oe 50 3 color, 25 pour test 27.50 27.00 —27.50 26.50 } 
N. Y. harbor, barges >. 125- 5.25 Jacksonville district. $25 600 Warren E filtered % 00 26 00 24 50 -25 00 } 
Philadelphia district. 5 50 Portland district 6.00 66Gcte. fd. eee... 4 00 24 00 39 50 53 00 } 
Baltimore district. 5.50 Boston district 5.25 - 5.50 =) ¢ fd. unfi inp on f 35 ae 
Norfolk district. 5.50 Boston dist., barges >.25 - 5 375 650 stm. rfd.. unfiltered <9 00) <9 00 24.00 
Wilmin ton, ° Cc. 5 50 Providence district 5.25 - 5.50 600 flash, steam retined 26.50 26.00 24.50 -25.00 
Charle ome, >. dist. 5 50 Providence barges 5 25 - §.375 630 flash, steam refined. . $0.50 27.50 -28 00 26.00 -26.50 
*FUEL OILS 
Prices March 22 New York New York Philadelphia 
harbor harbor, barges district e = . 
"See ee eo Wax Domestic and Export 
DG Es eee Wicsccweienn eee ° 5 ‘ ot ‘fe ) 
No. 8 4.50 4 375 4.50 - 4.75 en 7 
y No. 4... 3 : 4.95 4.125 4.25 450 (Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. S. T. M — Melting points 
No. 5 (per barrel) . $1 40 $1.47 shown below, however, are A. M. P., 3° higher than AS. T, .M P.) melting 
No. 6 (per barrel) $1.20 $1.20 points. Export prices are f.a.s. nae bt lots. Domestic Bi es are f.a,b. refineries 
in New York and New Orleans distric ts, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c discount 
Baltimo-e Boston allowed for shipment in bulk. Scale solid and fully refined slabs in bags.) 
district district ; 
No. 1 5 50 5 25 5 50 New York New Orleans 
No. 2 4 625 4 625 Prices March 22 Domestic Export Domestic Export 
ee 4.625 4 625 124-6 Y.C. scale.. 2.60 265 2 60 2.65 12.65 t2 65 
i a, See 4.375 4.625 122-4 W.C. scale 2.65 -— 2.70 2.65 - 2 70 t2 70 2.70 
No. 5 (per barrel) $1.40 $1.50 124-6 W.C. scale 2.65 - 2.70 2.65 - 2.70 2 70 t2.79 
No. 6 (per barrel $1.20 $1.20 123-5 Fully refined 1.45 4 125 4.45 4 125 
125-7 Fully refined 4.55 4.25 4.55 425 
Boston dist., Providence Prov idence 128-30 Fully refined. 4 80 4 50 +. 90 4 50 
: b: irges distric t dist.. barges | 130-2 Fully refined 5.05 4.75 5.05 4.75 
No. 1 §.25 5 375 5.25 5.50 5 25 5 375 133-5 Fully refined. *5.35 > 25 *5.35 §.325 
INO Se ost es ccceses 4.50 4.625- 4 75 4 50 4625 | 135-7 Fully refined *5 60 >. 50 
ag meas ; 7 — ; 375, ; 9 ; Pig *Shipment either in bags or in bulk 
EVO. DG. ws cccvcscce . » -: 4 Dix . ~- -~ 


Per gallon 


Per gallon 
New York harbor. . *$1 20 *$1 85 4.75 4.75 


(Prices are f.o.b. ship at Gull oil terminals representing opinions of majority of 
traders, except prices specified to the contrary. Prices cover balk shipments of 
































ge a gp digt.... on 20 == a 00 4.75 20,000 barrels or more, unless otherwiae noted. 
Baltimore district. . 20 5 4.75 
Norfolk district *$1 20 *$1 9425 4.75 MOTOR GASOLINE 
Charleston district $1.15 $1.85 | > ) atic Shi . 
Savannah district $1.15 = 89 4.75 For Domestic Shipment 
Jacksonville dist... $1.15 1.995 4.75 <—o 99 y . ld 
Tampa district $1.15 $1995 — maha — acl 
Portland district $1.30 $1 95 59 octane and below... 5.75 5.75 & 75 
Boston district $1.29 *$1 85 | 60-64 octane number. . 5.8735- 6.00 5. 875- 6.00 5 .875- 6 00 
Providence district $1.20 $1.85 65 octane and above 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6 125- 6.25 
*Lighterage for bunker oil, 5c per bbl. additional: or Diesel oil. 6.5¢ per bbl. FUcL OILS 
additional. ° 
No. 1 Fuel oil 5.00 5.00 & 125 5.125 
No 2 Fuel oil .... ; 3. 875 3 875- 400 4.00 
a ™ ' No. 4 Fuel oil ... .. ae 3.75 3°75 3 75 | 
Pacific Export | 
KEROSINE 
(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per gallon, except 41-43 wow. 5.00 5 00 - 5.125 5.125 
where otherwise noted. 
Prices— Mar. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 8 | GASOLINE 
53-55 U.S. Motor..... 5.00 5.50 5.90 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 For Export Shipment 
400 e.p. blend 65 Octane and 1s . 5 73 96 95 6 36 
* aprenierenet 5.25- 6.00 5.25- 600 5.25- 6.00 | 65.62 400 ep, genuine... 3 its 5 ars 3s 3 873 
38-40 w w. kerosine, 150 fire . ‘P- & ee < Of , = art ¢ " 
- . « ‘~ 61-63, 390 e.p gasoline 6 00 4 90 5.&75- 6.00 
point... .. 1... eee $.50- 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 64-66. 375 e.p. gasoline 6.125 6.125 6.00 
41-43 w.w. kerosine........ 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 475 - 5.00 anita = x ; 
44 water white kerosine. .. 5.00 5.00 5.00 = i 
Prime white kerosine ..... 9 1.25- 4.50 4.00-450 4.00 - 4.50 KEROSINE 
44 water white........... 5.25 5 25 - 5 375 5.375 
In Cargo lots, per barrel 41-43 water white... |... 5 00 5.00 - 5.125 5 125 
Diesel fuel oil, above 23.9°. $1.16 -$1.26 $1.16-$1.26 $1.16 -$1 26 41-43 prime white 5.00 5.00 >. 00 
Diesel fuel oil, under 23.9°. $1.06 -$1.10 $1.06 -$1.10 $1 06 -$1.16 *Nominal. 
errs $1.30 -$1.35 $1 30 -$1.35 $1.30 -$1 35 
Grade C fuel oil $0 85 -$0 90 $0 85 -$0 90 $0.85 -$0 95 (Continued on nei page) 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal tar. 


Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons 





Prices 22 


rels, 0.5c to le higher per gal 


190-200 vis. D 210 bright 





Continued from preceding page 


in some 


Prices— 


Mar. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 8 SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 
GAS AND BUNKER OILS (Viscosity at 100° F., pour point 0. Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals, for export 
: : ; = | shipment) 
For Domestic and/or Export Shipment | Unfilterable Pale Oils: 
| *26-30 translucent gas oil 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.875 Vis. Color 
| *30 plus translucent gas oil 3.875 3.875 3.9375-4.00 ‘ 5 95 ~ = = 95 ee 5 5 95 
| Seek commer Saath oo MATS | ap Neng. ee ee ee 
—— Oil — as $1.65 $1.65 $1.65 | 300 No.3... 6 50 700 6 50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 
Grade C bunker oi or F0Q No * ~ = > gan 495- 7 275 : 875 
| ae , 500 No. ¢ 7.625 7.87 7.625- : 90 - ‘ 
| Se Gatteteartie — ys1.ce = tatoo a.no | eg pep fu fee tes Pao Tae 
Grade C bunker oil, per bbl. | 1200 No. 4.. 9.50 - 9.75 9°50 - 9.75 9.00 - 9.25 
| in cargoes $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 $0.95 2000 No. 4... -. oe. ~=10.00 -10.125 10.00 -10.125 9.75 -10.00 
| *Less than % of 1% sulphur. tLighterage 5c per bbl. additional. Red Oils: 
Vis. Color 
MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS 100 No. 5-6...... = 5 00 - 5.95 5 00 - $.25 5.00 - 5.25 
: be ae 200 No. 5-6.............. 5_875- 6.50 5 .875- 6.30 5.875- 6.50 
(F.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) te ee 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 
Heavy Panuco crude, taxes | 500 OS ea 7.50 - 7.625 7.50 - 7.625 7.25 - 7.50 
é ) » + | 75 _ ‘ 72 75 75 = ; 
_to be paid, per bbl...... $1.15 $1.20. $1.15 -$1.20 $1.15 -$1.20 | fang Oe 850 TS so” 873 - 9:25 
Grade C bunker oil, ship's 2000 No. 5-6 ne 10.00 10.00 9.75 -10.00 
bunkers, taxes paid, per Sia Pennies atte a ; : ; 
} bbl $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; prices for blue 
| cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 
| 
| 
| MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS 
| Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf oil terminals. In drums and new bar- 


instances.) 


(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shillings per ton of 


2240 pounds. 


Tanker Rates 


Mar. 22 Mar. 15 Mar. 8 

















mate ; British sterling; to U. S. ports cents per barrel) 
stoc saat ina sli ees Bode 21.00 27.50 27.00 
150-160 vis. D 210 bright Crude &/or Fuel Refined Oil &/or Spirits 
st ; ‘ Rates—-March 22 Last Paid Owners Ask Last Paid Owners Ask 
th seek co epee aoe zeae Gulf-U.K./Cont.* 35/ 34/-36/ 32/ 34/-36/ 
10-25 pour point 21.00 24.00 23.50 Aruba-U.k./Cont.*, 28/ 30/-32 32/ 31, -33 
| 25-40 pour point... . 23.50 23.50 23.00 Gulf-N. Atlantic** 
150-160 vis. E 210 brt. stock 23.50 23 .50 23.00 cline iso eng eet i 
| - " (not E. of N. Y.): 
120 vis. D 210 bright stock 23 00 23.00 22 50 Bias Cota & Wie 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral ah aay sacar Visine - - 
Oil: 10 to l 1.9 gravity) 47« 47c 
0-10 pour point. . 17 00 17.00 17.00 sy 0 ni silecsiuthiee 2c 42-43¢ 
15-30 pour point 16 50 16.50 16.50 iS — che = = 340. 36-37 
200 vis. No. 3 color neutral spectre ; pigtail! 
Oil Ker osine ; 35¢ So 
0-10 pour point 17 30 17.350 17.50 Light Fuel. . 36c 38 
15-30 — point i7 Ov 17.00 17.00 Note: Dirty boat quotations are enlarged to cover, “Fuel and Light Crude” | 
600 s.r. olive green 12.25 i2.25 12.25 quotations. 
600 s.r. dark green 11 00 11.00 11.00 *Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive. 
631 s.r 21.50 21.00 20.50 **Venezuela loading same rate; Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 
q ‘hicago Panama Canal Shipments PITTSBURGH, March 22.--A lime ex- 
. Neate si WASHINGTON, March 22.—-Petroleum traction plant for the removal of hydro- 
Continued from page 34) ‘ : ren sulfide fr 5,000,000 cubic feet nat- 
we paren cae cargoes through the Panama Canal in gen sulfide from 0,UU0U, cubic feet ne 
on March 19. Occasional offerings of 


low 
were 


extremely octane material at shaded 
encountered, but the 
for acceptable third grade ma 
terial advanced, prices for this gasoline 
followed. 
Chicago 
ol 


prices 


market 


as 


sellers generally limited their 
sales 68-70 U. S. Motor gasoline to 
regular customers last week, and _ for 
this reason the inquiry for 100 cars was 
not filled, and remained in the market 
March 20 

Prices ,for unleaded 68-70 octane gaso 
line were 0.25° cent higher March 19 
than they were March 12. 

Kerosine was shoved into the back- 
ground as interest in gasoline picked up. 
Prices, however, were steady. Offerings 
were in good balance with open market 
sales, and while occasional price shading 
was encountered, virtually all sellers held 
to a minimum of 4.125 cents for 41-43 
water white. 


Vinson Named Distributor 

TULSA, March 22.—Vinson Supply Co. 
1as been appointed distributor here for 
Tube-Turns, Inc., of Louisville, Ky. Vinson 
Supply will carry a stock at Tulsa of 
Tube-Turn welding fittings and forged 
steel flanges as well as a line of Lube 
Turns. 


both directions increased in 1936 over the 
previous year, according to reports of of- 
ficials at the Canal Zone. 

Total weight of petroleum and petro- 
leum products passing through the canal 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic in 1936 
was 3,499,857 long tons, compared with 
3,446,200 long tons in 1935. In the other 
direction, 709,962 long tons passed through 
in 1936 and 628,404 in 1935. One long 
ton equals approximately 7.5 barrels. 





Pa. Refinery Lubricating Oil 


Inventory 


as of Mar. 
Petroleum 


(Jssued 18 by National 

Assoc.) 

Gallons 

1. Raw Long Residuum 
(Includes all raw long residu- 
um below, and not salable, as 
600. fire) 

2. 600 Steam Refined 
(Includes all steam refined’ 
stock commonly sold or used 
as 600 and as raw material 
for bright stock) - 

3. Other Steam Refined 
(Not included in 1 
above) fa 5 2,935,826 

4. Finished Dewaxed Long Res. 3,221,692 

5. Bright Stock 
(Does not include any mate- 
rial reported in 4 above)... .16,247,596 

6. Viscous Neutral, below 180 vis. 
but not below 142 vis. @ 100 6,250,826 

7. Viscous Neutral, 180 vis. @ 100 
and above ee 


1,287,075 


6,195,758 


and 2 


4,976,333 





ural gas per day in a plant near Tillson- 
burg, Ontario, has been completed by Bur- 
rell-Mase Engineering Co. for the Oxford 
Pipe Line Co. Sulfide is reduced from 480 
grains per 100 cubic feet to less than one 
grain, according to officials. 





Chemists Discuss “Asphalt Emulsions” 
At El Dorado 
SHREVEPORT, March 22.——‘‘Asphaltic 
Imulsions” will be discussed before the 
Ark-La-Tex section of the Western Petro- 
leum Refiners Association at its regular 
April meeting in El Dorado, Ark., April 
9. The main paper will be presented by 
R. M. Heine, chief chemist of L. R. Mac- 
Kenzie Co., and will be followed by a 

round-table discussion. 


WASHINGTON-—-Production of crude 
petroleum outranked that of any other 
mineral or any manufacture in the busi- 
ness index of the board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve System for January. 

Based on the index numbers for 1923- 
1925 as 100, the January index number 
for crude oil production was 166. Next 
high number in the manufacturing and 
minerals group was that for tobacco man- 
ufactures—165. Iron and steel manufac- 
tures stood at 139, leather and shoes at 
137, textiles at 124 and automobiles at 120. 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. al the well. A. P. I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales as given 














EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective Feb. 24, 1937, except Corning 
Jan. 29, 1937) 
ro. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe . 


ines 2 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (West 
e bin ag aes yay eee eens ee $2.37 
enna. Grade Oil in B i i 
Cestabany. o , in Buckeye Pipe Lines 7 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). . .$1.42 
Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Bradford-Allegany district (Penna. and 
N. Y.) (Effective Feb. 24, 1937) $2.67 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Feb. 24, 1937) 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$2 .67 
Ashland Oil & Transportation Co.: 
erset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky.): 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Big Sandy River....................0.000- $1.42 
OMG IGG s oes 5s inn Gaccccceacccenaac’s $1.50 


. *The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.67 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields: prices in 


other lower districts range down to $2.62 per bbl. 
at well. 


MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Midland County (Jan. 29, 1937)...$1.42 
Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp. 
(Effective Jan. 29, 1937) 


West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades... .. $1.26 
Beaverton, Crystal, Greendale, Porter and 
equal grades 


ST TTT COT TOT CPE PET OTe 2 
(Effective March 16, 1937) 
Buckeye ceo cnn yee! aye $1 .395 
CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Wen, PRMMNOON 0s bis 0k se ccaccidecece $1.35 
SS Re eet $1.25 
Owensboro (Western Ky.).................. $1.40 


Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Feb. 1, 1937) 
Stoll Pipe: Line Oil (Ky.)................. $1.40 


CANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 
Up TE eM ne $2.10 


Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 
(Effective Dec. 16, 1936) 


CRONE PRUNES S56 cod cease cevedenewss ices $2.60 
Crude Oil & Discolored Naphtha 
eS OTE $1.55 ATE $1.94 
| eee 1.58 WEE Tics ccces 1.97 
42-42 .9 1.61 > ee 2.00 
. | (kr 1.64 56-56 .9 2.03 
44-44.9......... 1.67 lf a 2.06 
SPE sceeccce Been Ws cwcecs 2.09 
Se 1.73 59-59 .9 2.12 
oe ore eee GPC SS cde scsi 2.15 
48-48 .9.. 1.79 of ee 2.18 
49-49 9 1.82 62-62 .9 2.21 
no SAA re 1.85 63-63 .9 2.24 
CoS Seer 1.88 eg tee 2.27 
§2-52.9 1.91 65° & higher, for 
discolored naph- 
tha only........ 2 


Note: Clear naphtha: 22 color; 10 Ibs. vapor 
pressure, Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 
410°. Discolored naphtha: same specifications as 
for clear naphtha except color. 


MID-CONTINENT 


Posted by Stanolind Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co., Jan. 28, 1937 


(In Oklahoma- (In North-North 


Kansas) Central Texas) 
Below 29...... $1.06 $0.96 
eee 1.08 0.98 
30-30 .9.. 1.10 1.00 
SPSn.9..... 1.33 1.02 
$2-32.9.. 1.14 1.04 
, Ok Sree 1.16 1.06 
/ | Se 1.18 1.08 
35-35.9.. 1.20 1.10 
36-36.9... 1.22 1.12 
$7-37 .9.. 1.24 1.14 
38-38 .9.. 1.26 1.16 
39-39.9.. 1.28 1.18 
40 & above 1.30 1.20 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 

Jan. 28, Continental Oil Co. met in Okla., Kans., 
and North Texas. Sinclair-Prairie met in North 
Texas and North Central Texas, Jan. 28, Stanolind’s 
North Texas schedule. Same date, The Texas Co. 
met in North-North Central Texas. 

Note: Stanolind prices in Okla.-Kans. are for 
quantities computed by 97% tank tables. In Texas, 
99% tank tables are used, volume corrected to 60° 
F., and deduction for full b.s. & w. content. 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
In Oklahoma 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 25.......$0.98 S3-38.9........GB.46 
2555.9... . 1.00 ae 1.18 
26-26.9.. . 1.02 Wess scccss Bae 
27-27.9.. 1.04 eee 1.22 
28-28.9.. 1.06 ot ee 
29-29.9.. . 1.08 $8-38.9........ 1.2% 
30-30.9.. ~ oe ff ee 
Jo 4 eee 40 and above... 1.30 
32-32.9. 1.14 


Above Carter schedule met Jan. 28 by the follow- 
ing companies: Sinclair-Prairie, Shell and Barnsdall 
in Oklahoma-Kansas; Skelly Oil in Kansas; Tide 
Water in Oklahoma; Pure Oil in Oklahoma-Kansas, 
beginning with below 24 at $0.98 and ending with 
40 & above at $1.30. 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, which 
see above, beginning with below 25, at $0.98 and 
ending with 40 & above, at $1.30. 

In Texas: North and North Central, including 
Burkburnett, Archer, Henrietta, Electra, Comanche 
and Olden, same gravity and price schedule as 
Stanolind in North Texas, which see under Stanolind, 
beginning with below 29 at $0.96 and ending with 
40 and above, at $1.20. 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


TEXAS FIELDS 
(*West Central Teras) 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 29 . .$0.96 $5-35.9........$1.10 
29-29 .. 0.98 36-36.9.......- 1.312 
30-30.9..... . 1.00 2. See - 3.4 
i) See - 1.6 WE Wie hataues 1.16 
32-32.9 . 1.04 39-39.9.... - ae 
33-33 .9 . 1.06 40 and above... 1.20 
34-34.9 . 1.08 


*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 
Stephens, Throckmorion and Young counties. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., effective Jan. 28, posts 
Humble’s above schedule on Fisher county crude, 
plus these five lower grades, beginning with below 25 
gravity at $0.88; 25-25.9, $0.90; 26-26.9, $0.92; 
27-27.9, $0.94, and 28-28.9, $0.96; rest of schedule 
same as Humble’s in West Central Texas. 

tEffective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based 
on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allowance or deduction 
of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature 
above or below 60F. 


*East Central Teras 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 29.......$1.03 35-35 .9 Jeraig cee 
BOE. D. cccece 1.05 ) Sk Ree 
30-30.9.. 1.07 oo Seer 1.21 
31-31.9.. . 1.09 eee b.2 
32-32.9.. 1.11 Pee 1.25 
Se Me cescvess Bushee 40 and above... 1 27 
34-34.9. a 


*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- 
Varro counties. 

Same date, Sinclair-Prairie met in Mexia Humble’s 
above schedule. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
Below 35...... j ; $0.96 $0.91 
WO Mi caccwaraccccass 0.98 0.93 
US En ere ee 1.00 0.95 
8 1.02 0.97 
SS are 1.04 0.99 
Se paanascncacewan 1.06 1.01 
40 & above....... 1.08 1.03 


Jan. 28, above prices met by Sinclair-Prairie and 
Magnolia in the entire area and by Continental in 
Carson-Hutchinson and by Texas Co. in Panhandle 
Sweet, same as Humble’s Gray Co. and on Panhandle 
Sour, same as Carson-Hutchinson. 


EAST TEXAS 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Stanolind, Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, Texas 
Co., and Magnolia. . 1.27 


Canons Nace n me aee 27 
Shell also posted on Jan. 28, in Livingston area, 
Polk County, Texas, $1.27. 


NORTHEAST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble, Jan. 28, 1937 
Wee. Gawd cient entesacentaens sata $0.73 


Cass County and Panola County, Tex: 

Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
posts for Rodessa, La., which see under that company. 
(Posted by The Texas Co., Jan. 28, 1937) 
Cass County 


WEST TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Glass- 


cock, Howard, Winkler and Upton Counties, Texas 
and Lea county, New Mexico). 


Below 26... $0.78 33-33.9 $0.94 
26-36.9......... 0.8 34-34.9 0.96 
rok . 0.82 35-35.9.. .. 0.98 
28-28.9..... . 0.84 36-36.9.. ce eo 
29-29 .9..... ; 0.86 2 eae 1 02 
SO-30.9.....:. 0.88 .  . ae 1.04 
31-31.9.. . 0.90 . aa 1.06 
32-32.9..... . 0.92 40 & above..... 1.08 
PO WEN 6 oso nada coke incncouean $0.91 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Crane, Upton, 
Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell and Winker. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 28, met Humble in 
Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Pecos (except Yates 
shallow pool), Winkler, and Upton counties, Tex., 
and in Lea County, N. Mex. On Jan. 28, Shell posted 
in Yates shallow pool in Pecos county, Tex., $0.81. 

Jan. 28, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. met Humble in 
Hendrick field, Winkler county. 

Jan. 28, Texas Co. met Humble in Ward and 
Winkler counties, Tex., and Lea County, N. M. 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, N. M.. .$0.90 


COLORADO 
(Posted by Continental Oil Co., 
Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
Ft. Collins and Wellington 


Below 29. . ..$1.01 35-35.9........$2.95 
29-29.9.. . 1.03 36-36.9.... 1.17 
30-30.9.. - 1.6 oh | eee = 
31-31.9.. - wae SO08 9. iccc%s EE 
32-32.9.. . 1.09 eee 2 
$3-33.9..... 1.11 40 & above 1.2 
| ee fe 

Cannon City and Florence, Col....... $1.10 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat and 


Zoboroeki fields nea «? RS: $1.09 
Pettes. i... $8.87 Van Zandt. ....$1.10 


(Effective Nov. 1, 1936) 


Heyser heavy. . . $0.90 Placedo heavy. .$0.90 
Heyser light..... 1.15 WOaGh wedex sca Oe 


Shell Pet. Corp. on Jan. 28, posted $1.09 in Salt 
Flat district, Tex. 


Anahuac, Dickinson, Flour Bluff and Turtlebay 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 31.......$1.16 36-36 .9 .. $1.28 
2S eee 2 37-37.9... a3 
Ss awcncene Bea  - | ore oe 
33-33 .9...... xe Ieee 39-39.9... 1.34 
SEOG.S. cccenvee Brae 40 and above 1.36 
SS-SS. Sw cccecss Fea 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Darst_Creek; 
posted $1.00 in Luling; $1.12 in Lytton Springs; 
$1.27 for Cleveland, Liberty county, Tex.; $1.15 
in Hardin, Liberty county, Tex. : 

Jan. 28, 1937, The Texas Co. met Humble in 
pom Creek, and posted $1.00 for Duval county, 

ex. 


Posted by Humble 


Conroe, Raccoon Bend, Tomball and Salsuma 
(Deep sand crudes) 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 29.......$1.20 $5-35.9. ... $1.34 
BOSS S. cccvccce Buea $6-36:9........ 
30-30 .9 1.24 SES. ccacce Bae 
31-31.9.. 1.26 8 8 eee 1.40 
32-32.9.. 1.28 et ee . 1.42 
Se cctccecs Bae 40 & above.... 1.44 
34-34.9.. 1.32 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Tomball and 
Texas Co. met Humble in Conroe, beginning with 
35-35 .9 gravity. 


Posted by Humble 


Mirando, Heavy and Ligh 
and Sam Fordyce 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Below 21.......$0.90 31-33 9... .....:988 
pe ACen $2-32.9........ 1.2 
Ok Ree 33-33.9...... - 1.22 
. Ae. 34-34.9........ 1.24 
re Pee <= Bee et eee 1.26 
ye Sere gp fee 1.28 
PED kccescss 3 Le S rrr 1.30 
ioe Aree 1.10 th lt ft ee 1.32 
WP Bs caccaocee Bebe St caxwee (Oca 
ot ee 40 & ahbove.... 1.36 
30-30 .9. 1.16 


Jan. 28, Magnolia met Humble in Mirando. 


(Continued on nezl page) 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


(Continued from preceding page) 





NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 


Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 


(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 

(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De Soto, 
Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado, Bunkie, and Miller 
county). 





Jan. 28, The Texas Co. met S. O. La. in N. La., 
except that its gravity schedule begins with below 
27 at $0.94. It posted $1.37 for Garden Island, La., 
$1.24 for LaFitte, and $0.$9 for Smackover. 


La 


*GULF COASTAL FIELDS 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


Salt Creek, Midway and Dutton Creek, Wyo., 
same schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma, 
Kansas which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
previous page. 














ete Greybull-Torchlight.................. .$1.30 
Be low 2 - S.. “ 4 4 . * = Posted by Humble Oil ee Co. and I UI OIE oes ac chine Oud ere eines ee 
Pa he | ee . ~ « ma ” 
26-26.9... 0.94 35-35.9 1.12 velista: — pheavy.  Gebinaraaro scans eines oe 
27-279 0.96 36-36 .9 1.14 Effective Jan. 28. 1937) eM. Ree eee se as eee 
28-28.9......... 0.98 Srat.8......05 2. pesnaddea ica Distt Bis tor , PAR GRAS OP UES seer 4 
30.30.9002. 1.02 3939.9 24 Humble = Texas rade cog PRP eeL: 
31.31 Siebel 1 04 + get ot a 1 a Below 18 $0.95 $0.90 NE I hich daw a toda Awana nice awasees 0.82 
39.39 9 1 06 ‘nd 18-18.9 for 0.92 
ae : eae oy : 4 (Effective Nov. 4, 1936) 
a cee: 0.98 0.98 Grass Crock, heavy... 0. .iccsiccciessss SOE 
1.01 1.01 Frannie heavy.. Miah aren So she haere 0.62 
Rodessa, La. 1.04 1.04 Hamilton Dome, Wyo...............000s005 0.57 
(Effective Je 28. 1937 1.07 1.07 Pondera, Mont., (Postings discontinued July 1, 
(LECCUVS Jan. <0, 170! 1 10 1.10 1936, but Stanolind pays price posted by Ohio 
Pe , 1.13 1.13 Oil for Kevin-Sunburst, less 20c per bbl.) 
25 $0.93 33-33 .9 $1.11 .:96 1.15 
9 0.95 34-34.9 1.13 117 117 
9 0.97 35-35 9 ie 3 119 119 Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
27.9 0.99 36-36 .9 1.17 2 1.2 effective J: 2 7 
389 101 37-37 9 1.19 $4 + (Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
29.9 1.03 38-38.9. 1.21 1.25 1.25 RUMEN, WOO SA Sri pais saw ian skew we $1.30 
30.9 . 1.05 39-39 9 : 1.23 1.27 1.27 Cee SOON MAING. 3 5550 aoa wein'c 4.0 oe Svs oe we 1.30 
21 .9.. . 1.07 40 and above 1.2 1.29 1.29 Rock Creek BM oh d'3 AA. 2 Ronen ara ip ns ae 1.205 
. SL re 1.09 1 31 for EE IES 6 ooni's stud iw cd eae boae RAD’ - Ose 
36-36 9 1.33 oil Sunburst, IG ct ear cee » 
37-37.9 1.35 34° P ; 
38-38 9 1.37 and Posted by *International Refg. Co. 
Choctaw and Darrow 39-39 9 ‘ 1.39 above. Cut Bank, Mont. 
Di Mist MOONS... 5.55 ce 515 55.35 1.41 Weare eaients aa ‘ 
ey ae ey (Effective Jan. 28, 19: 

H _ 28, ag As posting; same schedule as Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are based en Effective Jan. 28, 1937) a 
umble posts in Mirando, Tex., which see. on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allowance or deduction Below 3 $l 34 38-38 ee $1.42 
Smackover, Ark......... cee ee $0.90 of 1% is made for each 25° change in temperature so : . : 4 a er x 4 a 

Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co. . Jan. 10, °36)... 0.97 above or below 60F. 37- 37 9. 1.40 Sa a 
Tepetate, La. (Continental Oil, Jan. 28, °37). 1.24 *Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose Creek, Taras Co. subsidiary. 
Jan. 28, 1937, Magnolia met S. O. La.’s No. La Hol, Henais, tiety, sone — be Raine’ 
pnciagel Fist a : ; i Orange, Pierce Junction, Plymouth, Rabbs Ridge, = - iC 
om gravity — ss e 8c —_— in ae mand. Raccoon Bend (shallow sand), Refugio light and | Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
aynesv iis a ayou an otton Valley a heavy, Saxet, Sour Lake, Spindletop. Sugarland and | (Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 
and in Eldorado and Rainbow districts, Ark.; and West Colsstie - 
met S. 0. La.’s Rodessa prices; and in Lockport, ais ee aoe Cat Creek, Mont $1.40 
Iowa, Cameron Meadow, La., posted Humble’s Jan. 28, Sinclair-Prairie met above Humble Big Muddy, W yo.. 1.18 
gravity and price schedule on Mirando. schedule in full. Lance Creek, Wyo 0.97 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
ill gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach, Playa 
del Rey, Santa Fe Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936, and Elk Hills, effective June 22, 1936 
: g S¢ 
“SD A b4 ~ a 3 » 
= ‘D ~ v = = pe : * 
_s ke = as = g BS x ze Gan n oo se < = 
=s 8 8 3s ¢ a «8 Sf = 2 °o 38 3 23 z . 
“2 § 8 ¥® Ss = 5 & 8 3 £85 3 § & 935 g9 2 2 § & 8B 
= Ss a 22 MM 2 r, £08 — 1) = o = = = 2 
7) ~ = 34 2 3 =e cg = - a 35 = ~ 3 -° 3 = g.= = = 5 3 
7 . 6 838 8&8 & BE £8 & EF G Se 5 #4 = & 3 <= 4 § & 
wo 8 s & = be Ss 3 58 8 8 & £39 S Kae 3 rae C ad ry 3 8 3 = 
am OD < te £& & OS <e A & & SES &£ BE A RG 2 HB we a ses FS & 
Gravity 
14-14.9 $0.80 0.79 0.74 0.78 0.79 0.80 0.76 0.80 0.76 0.76 0.77 0.78 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.65 0.70 0.70 
15-15.9 80 79 74 78 79 80 76 80 76 76 77 78 70 70 70 65 .70 70 
16-169 80 79 74 78 79 80 76 80 76 76 77 78 70 70 70 .65 .70 70 
17-17.9 80 79 74 78 81 80 76 80 76 76 77 .78 70 70 70 65 70 70 
18-18.9 80 79 74 78 84 80 78 82 .76 .76 77 78 70 70 70 65 .70 70 
19-199 82 79 74 82 87 84 81 85 .76 .78 77 78 70 70 74 74 .66 74 71 70 
20-20 .9 85 79 74 85 90 88 84 88 .78 82 77 80 70 a 78 68 .78 72 70 
21-21.9 88 79 74 89 93 .93 88 91 .80 .85 77 84 78 73 .82 .82 71 .82 7 70 
22- 22.9 92 82 74 92 96 98 92 93 84 89 79 88 78 77 .87 .87 74 86 my 72 
23-23 .9 95 86 .77 96 99 1.02 96 84 79 96 .88 .93 82 92 78 80 .92 .92 Re if | .90 .82 76 
24-24.9 99 91 80 1.00 1.02 1.06 99 88 81 99 OL 96 85 96 82 84 97 97 . 80 94 . 86 79 
25-25 .9 1.03 95 82 1.03 1.05 1.11 1.03 93 33) 3.02 95 89 99 . 86 88 1.01 1.01 83 98 .90 83 
26-26.9 1.06 1.00 85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 oF 86 1.05 .98 92 1.03 90 91 1.06 1.06 86 1.02 
27-27 .9 1.10 1.05 ae | ee 1.10 1.03 88 1.02 96 1.06 .95 .95 1.10 1.10 88 1.06 
28-28 .9 1.14 1.10 90 1.14 1.15 1.14 1.07 90 1.06 99 1.10 .99 99 1.15 1.15 9L 1.10 
29-29 .9 37 62.38 93 1.18 1.18 Las? Bone 93 1.09 1.03 1.14 1.03 1.02 1.20 1.20 .94 1.14 
30-30 .9 1.21 1.19 95 1.23 1.2) Be Ge Sy 95 07 62.370 «6166 1.06 1.2 1.238 97 1.18 
31-31.9 1.24 1.24 1.22 97 et es 1.09 1.29 1.29 99°C 
32-32.9 *Elwood Terrace 1.27 1.27 1.27 1.00 3.14 1.3 1.16 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.02 Kettleman Hills 
33-33.9 28 32 2 20 7 38 38 0 Terie | 
rey 9 Fe 37 2 : = i 25 2 ; ‘ rer 1 23 
35-35.9 iL .2e 1.42 L.Zs 1.29 1.27 
36-36 .9 1.39 1.46 1.29 1.33 1.31 
37-37 9 1.43 1.51 : 32 E.37 :.3 
38-38 9 1.56 1.36 1.42 1.39 
39-39 .9 1 61 1.40 1.43 
40-40 9 1.66 1.43 
*F. o. b. ship. 
tAlso McKittrick, Kern River, Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. **Except 
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TRANSACTIONS IN OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Last Transactions Week Ended Mar. 20, 1937 
1936 1937 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
125% £75 114% 101 788,675 Nu. Amerada Corp.. .. 0cQ Jan. 30, 37 2,600 113 10514 107 6 hy 
35% 26% 37 30% 2,664,901 25 Atlantic Refining Co. 25¢ Mar. 15, 37 14,800 3554 327 33.34 21, 
118% 109 116% 148,000 —- $100 do pfd. A $1.00 Feb. 1,37 500 112% «F111 11244 1 
28% 134% 43% 35% 390,223 $10 Barber Co., Inc. 50¢ Dec. 20, 36 16,300 $254 391, 393 154 
28% 14% $§.35%4 £26% 2,247,974 5 Barnsdall Corp. : 25e Feb. 1, 37 15,600 3234 31 tI 14 
30 8% 7 26 1,444,970 N.P Colonial Beacon Oil Co. : 20 347% 32 32 , 
174% 1% #$§4wWwRK 15% 13,983,287 N.P Consolidated Oil Corp. 20c Feb. 15, 36 70,400 17k 16'4 16% 1 
106% 101 105% 105% 132,77 N.P do __—pfd $1.25 Mar. 1, 37 100 1054 T105%_ 105% ( 
44% 28% 5% Al 4,682,662 $5 Continental Oil Co. 25« Dec. 15, 36 16,600 1414 +4] ty 31, 
13% 6% 17% 12% 1,098,618 25 Houston Oil Co. v.t.c. 17,900 15 7% Lt he 1456 l 
15% 4% 22% 12% 1,207,132 10 Indian Refining Co. 1,200 18 17 17 145 
51% 13 3534 28 40,000 100 Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. pfd. 

6% 2% 6% 4% 305,000 $1 Maracaibo Oil Exploration Co.. 10,700 534 ) 5 ay 
30% 17% 355 29% 1,855,912 $10 Mid-Continent Pet. Corp. T5e Dec. 1, 36 11,400 3434 tL Ty 32 234 
297% 16% = 33 26% 1,399,345 N.P Mission Corp. 45c Dec. 18, 36 1,700 32 le 29 29 1% 
18 12% 22 17% 6,563,377 N.P Ohio Oil Co. 35 Dec. 15, 36 6,700 22% 2014 0) 34 21, 
23% 1% 29 22% 1,000,900 N.P. Pacific Western Oil Corp. 65¢ Dec. 18, 36 > 700 284 26 be 26 by 1h 
20% 124% 17% 14 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co. 60c Dec. 21, 36 100 14 ti4 14 4 

4\%4 1% 4% 2% 199,370 N.P Panhandle Prod. & Ref'g.Co..... 00 wee ce es 60 31% Bly $3 ly 
74% 18% 884 _ 60 17,994 $100 do pf 360 934 72 T2hy bg 
18% 12% 21% 417% 2,153,444 5 Petroleum Corp. of America 10c Dec. 24, 36 6,400 0 Le 19% 1934 14 
52% 38% 58% 49% 4,152,836 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co. ; 30¢ Mar. 1, 37 18,900 57 34 5444 5 2 
18% 8 20% 16% 150,000 100 Pierce Oil Corp. 8% cum. pfd. >, 800 2034 18 8% Lt, 

3% 1% 4g 3% 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Petroleum Corp. 180,000 I be Vy 1% My 
27% «611% 27% 24% 1,050,000 $5 Plymouth Oil 254 Dec. 22, 36 20.100 2634 43 25 34 
24% # 16 24% 19% 3.038.370 N.P. Pure Oil Co. 36,100 22% 20 bg 0 by 1% 

118 914% 107 99 167,640 $100 do 6%  pfd $1.50 Jan. 1, 37 300 105 104 104 Ly 
133% 103 112% 108 130,000 100 do 8% pfd $2.00 Jan. 1, 37 380 110%, 110 110k Be 
183 17 18% 167% 927,305 10 Quaker State Oil & Refg 20e Mar. 15, 37 600 174 tlO Te lols Ly 
44 30% 4844 41 1,244,383 N.P Seaboard Oil of Del. 25« Dec. 15, 36 11.300 18 ke Li% Th, A 
2844 1434 34% 26% 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp 25e Dec. 15, 36 6,500 IB 17% BL hy 1% 
27% 102 105% 102 400,000 $100 do pfd. wow $1.37 4% Jan. 1, 37 1.600 10334 102 102 1% 

6% 3% 4% 3% 461,000 10 Simms Petroleum Co **$1.00 Jan. 9, 37 000 t 534 ' My 

47% 19%, 52% 42 1,008,549 15 Skelly Oil Co. >, 800 134 18 34 19 lg 1% 
132 975, 102% 99 120,000 100 do pfd $1.50 Feb. 1, 37 800 Obl, 100 Ly 100 Le 1% 
17% 12% 19% 16% 31,151,075 15 Socony Vacuum Oil Co 25« Mar. 15, 37 72,500 19 Bl, 1856 % 

7% 35 50 43% 13,014,754 N.P. S. O. California 254 Mar. 15, 37 17,400 18 be thy 1534 234 
484g 32% 50 46 15,215,677 25 S. O. Indiana 25« Mar. 15, 37 17,200 Bl, 16 oly 1% 
31 25 32 31 145,441 10 S. O. Kansas $1.00 Dec. 26, 36 300 2 32 32 0 
70% 51% 7 67% 26,200,825 25 S. O. New Jersey $1.25 Dec. 15, 36 30,000 Tt TOS, T0544 23, 
91 70 77 7 2,019,693 NP Sun Oil Co. 25cQE Mar. 15, 37 700 73 71 72 1k, 
25 118 125 120 100,000 $100 do pfd $1.50Q Mar. 1, 37 110 123 120 120 3 

6% 3 7% 458 966,979 $1 Superior Oil Corp. (Del. 13,700 7h 65% 656 34 
554 28% 60 50% 9,851,236 $25 The Texas Corp. 25e Jan. 1,37 914,700 854 rH 4g I % 0 

54 7% 16% 13% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co 10c Mar. 1, 37 19.300 lo! 15 15 0 
21% 19 21% 19%%4 5,873,000 $10 Tide Water Associated Oil Co. l5e Mar. 1, 37 11.600 ITM 193, 1) % 

106% 1005 108 105% 695,503 $100 do _ pfd ie he $1.50 Jan. 2,37 1,600 10634 106} 106% Ny 
284% 20% 284% 25% 4,386,070 25 Union Oil of California 25ceQ0 Feb. 10, 37 13.200 96 5, 253% 54 14 
3154 22% 31% $=26% 1,200,000 N.P Union Tank Car Co. 1WeQ Mar. 1, 37 11.000 29 28 8 54 La 

2% le 1% 1% 759,538 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co 1.700 it, ae 1% \% 

5% 2% 6% 4% 431,443 $5 H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co 5.500 >% > % ry 0 
*New high. tNew low. Ex-div. **Dividends of liquidation. 


E also 6% stock dividend. 


STANDARD OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK CURB MARKET 











*New high. 
x Ex dividend. 


+tNew low. 





°Imperial Oil Spec 








>. 37MWe Dec 


36. International Pet. Spec. 50c June 1, 36 


Last 





Transactions Week Ended Mar. 20, 1937 
1936 1937 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week’s 
High Low High Low Shares Vaiue Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
18 12% 19 154 36,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co. T5e Oct. 15, 36 
50 39% SIM 46 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co. $1.00 Mar. 15, 37 250 19 18 18 34 Ly 
124% 105 115% 110% 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co. $1.50 Dec. 21, 36 100 113 113 113 0 
39 19% 38 31% 6,974,356 $5 Creole Petroleum Co. 25e Dec. 15, 36 5.900 34% ag 32 1\% 
47% 3844 47% 435 50,000 $50 Eureka Pipe Line Co. $1Q Feb. 1, 37 100 10 10 10 3% 
80 57 7 77 8,985,662 N.P Humble Oil & Refg. Co 50c¢ Dec. 26, 36 4.200 83 34 80 5¢ 8056 33% 
24% 19% 24% 21 26,965,078 N.P Imperial Oil Ltd. °25cS Dec. 1, 36 1,300 23% 23 23 \4 
24% 19% 24 21 ; aad N.P do registered ; 25eS Dec. 1, 36 200 23% 23% 23% % 
9% 54% 14% 7% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co 20c Dec. 17, 36 3,400 15 14% 145% 0 
395, 32% 39% 33% 14,324,088 N.P International Pet. Co. 75cS June 1, 36 9,300 37 34 36% 36 3% bg 
38% 33% £38 35 r ae are do __sregistered er 
15% 9% 11% 10 509,000 $12.50 National Transit Co. 35e Dec. 15, 36 Lb, 100 114 il 11% A 
6% 4\4% 5% 5 100,000 5 New York Transit Co. Ise S.A. Oct. 15, 36 100 5 > > 0 
93 47 10% 7% 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co. 35¢ Jan. 2,37 1,700 10% 10} 10% Me 
1103 104% lll’ 109%, 562,122 100 Ohio Oil Co. pfd $1.50Q Dec. 15, 36 600 109% 110914 109% le 
84% 5% 8% 5% 394,000 $1 Penn Mex Fuel Co 50¢ Dec. 21, 36 200 63% 5% 5% 58 
44 324% 44 1,142,671 10 South Penn Oil Co. Ne Dec. 29, 36 500 16% 15 15 1% 
71% 3% 7% 5 100,000 25 Southern Pipe Line Co 20c Mar. 1, 37 800 7% 644 65% a 
60 44 2 34 35,000 10 South West Pa. Pipe Lines $1.00 Dec. 2 
23% 17% 20% 19\% 2,604,801 50 S. O. Kentucky 25e Mar. 7,500 204 193, 0% 1! 
14% 1 13% 11% 182,803 25 S. O. Nebraska 256 Dec. 
40 218 45 33% 753,740 25 S. O. Ohio 25¢ Mar. 1,800 143, 3 Bh 6 
107% «(97 105% 104 120,000 100 do 5% pfd $1.25Q Jan. 100 104 104 104 0 
13% 5% 17 13 34,158 15 Swan Finch Oil Corp. 100 13l¢ 13) 13! 8 
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Positions Wanted 


LUBRICATION SALES ENGINEER (automo- 
tive and industrial) with five years direct sell- 
ing, sales training, sales promotion with dis- 
tributors and dealers now available. 

Forceful speaker for sales meetings, successful 
record on car dealer and_ service station 
merchandising, ability to translate technical 
product story into simple sales presentation. 
Now employed. Excellent references. Location 
immaterial. Address Box 411. 


MAN NOW EMPLOYED intimately acquainted 
with refiners and compounders nationally, de- 
sires connection on straight commission draw- 
oe account or salary and commission. Able 
to produce substantial earnings and constantly 
travel entire country. Write fully about what 
you have to market so that personal interview 
can be arranged. Address Box “A,” National 
Petroleum News, Tulsa, Okla. 


REFINERY DRAFTSMAN, with fourteen years 
experience designing, checking, detailing and 
fleld engineering. Desires permanent connec- 
tion with growing concern. Address Box 412, 
care this publication. 


For Sale 


TRUCK TANK FOR SALE 








Practically new Sharpsville oval 700- 
gallon 3-compartment truck tank. 
Quick opening fill caps, 2” outlets, drop 
panel can racks, hinge bumper. Fits any 
chassis 157” to 165” wheel base. Cost 
$413.00, sell $195.00. 


Altoona Gas & Oil Company 
5410 Sixth Avenue, Altoona, Penna. 




















Business Opportunities 





SALE AND a 
oO 


GASOLINE-and-OIL COMPANIES 
BULK PLANTS and JOBBING CONCERNS 
Confidentially Negotiated 
WM. WISHA 
Broker of Oil Marketing Properties 
2331 Grandview, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 








Professional Services 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Ezclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests and 


Research in Petroleum Products 
8953 Castello Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 








L. G. Huntley J. R. Wylie, Jr. 
HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 


PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 


Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N. . 
Washington, D. C. 











Oil and Royalty Stocks on New York Curb 





1936 1937 Par 


Transactions Week Ended Mar. 20, 1937 





Sales eek’s 
High Low High Low Value Company Shares’ High Low Last Change 
1% ws 2% 1% N.P. American Maracaibo. . 63,700 2% 1% 1% + K 
8% 34% 12% 7% N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas... 6,400 11% 10% 10% % 
8Y 34% 13% 7% N.P. ‘i Capes 900 11% 10% 1034 1 
10% 7% 10% 9% $10 i ats 4,000 9% 9% 9% + % 
7% 6% 8% (6% $1 Ashland Oil & Refg.. 4.300 7% 7% % — 
27% 16% 26% 24% N.P. British Amer. Oil coup. 100 25 25 25 + 1% 
4% 1% 2% 2% $% Carib S ndicate ead 31,100 2% 2% 2% + 
7% 3 5% 4 N.P. Cities Service........ 184,000 5 4\% 4% + 
66 41% 60 vo N.P. — ee 5,600 54 494% 50% + % 
6% 3% 5% N.P. do pfd. B 600 4% 4% 4%4+ % 
63 40 58 4 N.P. do Ja: BB 70 46 +43 45 1 
4 ere Wer. Goble Core.....6. 0 ciswce eau edna’ nas , 
10% % «610% 8 $1 Columbia Oil & Gas. 39,200 9% 8% 9 0 
3% 2 3% 2% $10 Consolidated Royalty . 500 3 2% 2% 0 
4h 1% 4% 2% $1 Cosden a eae 7,900 2% 2% 25% 0 
38% 6 M4 39% 28% $100 RW) AAI c's aia 900 39 5% 37 37 1% 
2% 1 %4 2% 2 N. Crown Central Pet.. 7,300 2% 2% 2% — 
2% 4 25 1% N.P Crystal Oil Refg...... 400 1% 1% 1% — k 
18 9 18 16 $5 Darby Petroleum.... 800 16% 16% 16% \% 
6% 1% 1% 5\% N.P Derby = | ee 1,200 6% 6% 6% + %&% 
81 25% 88 716 N.P. do = crac irecoiai eae se ee re sea 
59 54 63 56 $25 Gulf Oil = maces s 8,700 58% 56 56% 1% 
6% 2% 4% 3 N.P. Indian = lig. Oil A 600 4% 4% 4\% 0 
6% 3 4 3 N.P. ’ SE, See 400 4\% 4\% 4% 0 
5% 2% 8 5% $1 Kirby ot Pe ene 5,000 6% 6% 6% + % 
2 2 274 4% =6$25 eonard Oil Dev..... 15,800 17 1% 1% \% 
17% 7% 19% 16% N.P. Lion Oil Refg........ 23,700 *19% 16% 19% +1% 
144% 9% 14% #=%‘4d1\y _(4N.P. Lone Star Gas....... 2,900 12% t11% 11% 
224% #212 3344 25 N.P. Margay Oil Co....... 500 31 29 29 1% 
4% 1% 4\% 3 N.P. Mexico-Ohio Oil... .. 1,000 3% 3 3 4 
4% 1% 11% 2 | $l Michigan Gas & Oil... 4,700 105% 9 9 1% 
6% 2% 7 5 AS Mid. States Pet. A vtec. 3,100 6% 5% 6 4% 
25 # 2 1% N.P. do B_ vtec..... 1,300 1% 1% 1% \% 
83% 5 71 6 $10 Mountain Producers. . 2,500 7 6% 6% 0 
23 17% 19 16% N.P. National Fuel Gas... . 2,400 17 116% 17 0 
4% 2% 6 4% $5 New Bradford Oil.... ares ape rare rr 
8% 3% 6 5\% $5 North Central Texas. . 700 5% 5% 5% % 
rt % % $1 North European..... 26,300 os +s 3% a 
17 12 14 13% $5 Oil Stocks Ltd. A..... 300 13% 13% 13% \y% 
10% 3% 9% 6 $1 Pantepec of Venezuela. 30,100 6% +6 6% % 
\% te % 5c Producers Corp...... 3,200 % vc a os 
20 3 17% we ip 0 — a ih py arene 2,200 *171% 16 16% + % 
1 1 4 se eiter-Foster Oil... .. 4,800 1% 1 8 
Des i “ ve - Richfield Oil pf... Wein ‘ % 5 ; A” 
19% 4 133 9 l oot Petroleum 2,400 9% 9 95 
23 1433 18 * 16 $20 do conv. pr. pfd. .¢ |, : - : 6s 
4% 1% 6% 4% N.P. Ryan Consolidat 2,300 5 13% 13, 5% 
11% 6% wt), 8% N.P. Southland Royalty. . ; 1,100 9 18% 83, 3 
5 2% 4 4 $1 Sunray “io sare ea ies or 11,400 434 114 tl 4 
49 45 50 i. Se do ry ‘nares . 900 49 18 34 19 04 
9% 5% 1% 6 NP. Texon Oil & Land. 2,500 6% 6% 6% \Y 
8 2% 9% 7 sais Venezuela Mex.. ; 900 7% 7% 71 ‘ 
3 1\% 3% 1 $1 Venezuela Petroleum. 8.200 25¢ 21% 28, 0 . 
11 5% 12% 8% $1 Woodley Petroleum. . 500 10 10 10 1 


*New high. tNew low. 


New York Bonds New York Curb Bonds 


Week Ended March 20 


o 


Week Ending March 20 



































High Low Last Change High Low Last Change 
’ ~ , =912 7912 
Atlantic Refg. deb. 5s... 1014; 1013; 1014 — 3s eae cee is MS 
pig. deb 3 A : . a% 7 70 21 
Houston Oil 5 4s '40 102, 101% 102, + ies Serv. G. 544s "42. 101% 100% 1005 0 
Pan Amer. Pet. of Calif.6s 525 51% 52% M4 E uaaiee O& R5 Ms" 12 89 16 88 . 89 ig re 
do ., 08 ctfs Dagan g 53 4914 49% e 4 Valvoline Oil 7s °37 991 99% 991 ‘. 24 
Pure Oil 44s '50 w.w.... 123% 119 119 5 4 4 4 4 
do x.W.........- 103% 1034 1034 0 
Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s 60% 56% 56% ly 
do 6s ctfs...... 60% 56% 57 —l 
Shell Union Oil 3%s'51.. 98 96 96% 1% 
Skelly Oil 4s °51 . 99 97% 9844 + & 
Socony-Vac aan 3s *50. 1043¢ 10234 103 1% 
S.O. N. J. .. 97% 96% 97 M4 
sion Of of ralif. 6s A 119 118% 118% 34 
do 34s "52 ‘ 114% 112 113% 8 e 2 Gt 
Warner-Quinlan 6s "39... 52 50% 51 % Oil Dividends 
Dividends Waiting Payment 
ad 
Pittsburgh Stock Exe. Company Amount Record Payable 
Transactions Week Ended March 19, 1937 Ashland Oil & Refg. q.. “1¢ Mar.10 Mar. 31 
Change Borne-Scrymser ey Mar. 20 Apr. 15 
Over Canfield Oil. . . ; . $1.00 Mar. 20 Mar. 31 
Sales High Low Last Week do pfd Mar. 20 Mar. 31 
( besten a Co. Q. $1 00 Moar. 5 Mar. 29 
Ark. Nat. Gas aS hi 105g 105 1% do extre Mar. 5 Mar. 29 
tCities Serv M9 05 3% 4% My Consolidated in alty ‘Oil ‘a 0 5c Apr. 15, Apr. 25 
Col. Gas & Elec 533° 17 164% 16% 0 Continental Oil. 7 io Mar.1 Mar. 29 
tCol. Oil & Gaso 82 95% 9s 9% 0 Gulf Oil Cor , Mar. 15 April 1 
Devonian Oil 120 20%) 204g 20% 0 Humble Oil R Refg : 3 Ye Mar.2 Apr. 1 
xLone Star Gas 5,154 12% 11% 11% % Lone Star Gas....... 20¢ Mar. 20 Apr. 20 
Mountain Fuel Margay Oil Corp....... .25c Mar. 20 Apr. 10 
Supply . 2.472 10% 10 10 - Paraffine Co. Int... . . .. $1.00 Mar. 10 Mar. 27 
Pgh. Oil & Gas 500 3% 3% 3% be do pfd.q.. ....$1.00 Apr. 1 Apr. 15 
Plymouth Oil 35 26% 20% 26% % see er teak ee eee lee. 3. Mar. 31 
ee k OU €& do 10c Mar.3 Mar. 31 
G 1619 7% 6% 6% M4 Pure Oil Go. 3 % pfd...$1.50  Mar.10 Apr. 1 
Sti ne Oil of N. J. 163 73% 70% 70% —-35% do 6% pfd -.. $1.50 Mar. 10 Apr. 1 
tUnlisted. x Ex dividend do 8% nfd .. . $2.00 Mar. 10 Apr. 1 
Shell Union Oil pfd.q. .$1.37% Mar.10 Apr. 1 
Skelly Oil 6% p ha ee es 50 Apr.15 May 1 
‘ ™ ‘. a Penn Oil Co. q.. i 5 ly = a = 
, do _ extra. oc Mar. 1 Mar. 31 
Clev eland Stock Exe. a wen Pe. ‘bina 50¢ sl 15 i, 2 
. — *k Ended March 20, 1937 Stand. of Nebraska... ..25c ar.4 Mar. 29 
meine Se ae = L : Standard of _ _ q _ 50 Mar. 3l Apr. 15 
— Sunray Oil ¢ ; : + sl 26 Apr. 26 
) oe:0 . C ° Apr. 
Sales High Low Last Week Tesse cbt: a 84 rele is i ril i 
Canfield Oil.. Texon Oil & Land q. 15e Mar. 10 Mar. 31 
do pfd Tide Water Assoc. $4.50 
Nat'l Refining 650° 11 10%, 11 + 4 pfd. Int. q sasces-Oh,22% Mar. 10 Ape. 1 M 
do pfd 33. 99 99 99 0 Woodley Petroleum q.. . .10c Mar. 18 Mar. 31 
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Two views of the municipal gasoline station at Lincoln, Nebr., born at an election in 1924 and since several times an issue among the city’s voters, who keep it 


in existence in the belief it holds down prices at company stations in the city. 


The station consists of four islands under a canopy, a small station house being located 


on one of the islands. Gasoline is hauled to the station by truck and trailer from a bulk plant several blocks away 


“Muny Station a Perennial Issue 


Now 


Lincoln, Nebr.. 


Retailers, Nettled 


By This Competition, Seek Right to Audit 


Its Books Through the Courts. 


HE municipally owned and operated 
service station in Lincoln, Nebr., again 
bids for the industry’s attention. This 
time it is the retailers feeling the sting 
of “Muny” station competition who are 
nettled by the indefinite factor of what is 
the cost of selling a gallon of gasoline. 


Crux of the retailers’ complaint is the 
same that has irked Lincoln oil marketers 
ever since the Muny station was opened 
Nov. 20, 1924. It is the meaning of two 
words in the enabling legislation setting 
up a retail and wholesale gasoline price 
at “cost” plus “contingencies.” 


To determine what are “cost” and “con- 
tingencies” retailers have filed a petition 
in district court here, aimed at an audit 
of the Muny station accounting records. 


Other complaints set up in the petition 
are against sales to non-residents of Lin- 
coln, against the sale of alcohol, and 
against a sign at the station reading “We 
sell no 3rd grade gasoline here”’—claimed 
to be fradulent advertising; but the heart 
of the retailer’s complaint is “cost.” So 
when the city commissioner in charge of 
the Muny station refused access to the 
records retailers resorted to court action. 


Lincoln’s Muny station, the only one of 
its kind in the country, has continued in 
business for almost 12 years through the 
desire of motorists for “cheap gasoline.” 
The city operating retail business has been 
fought repeatedly, but voters march to 
the poll and plump their ballots to con- 
tinue the Muny station. 


Prior to establishment of the Muny sta- 
tion, local citizens had a taste of govern- 
ment in retail business, through Gov. 


MARCH 24 1937 


By E. L. BARRINGER 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


Charles W. Bryan’s state-operated service 
station on the outskirts of Lincoln. Dur- 
ing the war Bryan fought railroads to 
keep tank cars rolling to his station, in 
his fight against the oil industry, but the 
station later was invalidated by the courts. 


The Muny station was born at an elec- 
tion Nov. 4, 1924, when 10,090 voters ap- 
proved, 8105 voters rejected, an amend- 
ment to the city’s charter permitting, but 
not requiring, the sale of gasoline, motor 
oil and coal at wholesale and retail to 
Lincoln citizens. 


In the charter amendment battle the 
local press is charged with having stirred 
up votes for the proposed Muny station. 
One paper on the eve of the election 
published the following story: 


“According to a rumor which reached 
Governor Bryan’s state gasoline station, 
the private oil companies in Lincoln in- 
dicated at a recent meeting that, if the 
amendment to the Lincoln charter author- 
izing the city to retail gasoline is defeated 
at the city election Tuesday, the price of 
gasoline in Lincoln will be raised 2 cents 
a gallon in Lincoln next Thursday.” 


Incidentally, 13 local oil companies op- 
posed the 1924 charter amendment, and 
ten no longer are in business. 


Lincoln’s council went into action im- 
mediately after the election. The Muny 
station was opened Nov. 20, 1924. Gov- 
ernor Bryan, the first customer, pur- 


chased five gallons of gasoline at 13 cents 
a gallon. 


The price of gasoline, as set up in the 
charter amendment, hinges on “cost” plus 
“contingencies.” Local oil men, when 
asked for an interpretation, resort to prac- 
tical business methods in assuming that 
cost means the cost of the merchandise 
plus the cost of building, maintaining and 
operating a place of retail business. Con- 
tingencies they define as insurance and 
such items of operating expense as dis- 
tinguished from charges for rent, labor, 
heating, lighting, to mention a few. 


Actually, the Muny station has been 
snarled up in politics, and one audit was 
made during an investigation in the early 
days of the station. The audit made by 
an accounting professor at the University 
of Nebraska covered operations from June 
1, 1925 to March 31, 1927. 


That investigation concerned gasoline 
tank car purchases. The city commis- 
sioner in charge of the station was claimed 
to be paying a premium on gasoline pur- 
chased from the Kansas City branch of- 
fice of a Chicago tank car marketer. A 
local newspaper “broke the story” April 
8, 1927, publishing a comparison of prices 
paid by the Muny station with those pub- 
lished in Platt’s Oilgram. 

The audit, during the investigation, 
showed in the 22 months a net operating 
profit of $11,442.10. Also, that rent, man- 
agement salary and reserve for deprecia- 
tion were not charged against the sta- 
tion. 

Establishment of a retail price has 
plagued the commissioner operating the 


AW 











station. (Each city commissioner in 
Lincoln is put in charge of some depart- 
ment, such as police, fire, Muny. station, 
and so on.) The city commissioner in 
charge back in 1927 claimed he took over 
the station with a retail price 0.5 cent 
above the tank car laid down price, but 
then advanced the margin. 


City council, he claimed, refused to set 
a price. Then he made his own investiga- 
tion and found station operating costs 
ranged from 3 to 7 cents. He selected 3 
cents, shaded it 0.25 cent, and put the 
Muny station margin at 2.75 cents. 

Obviously setting a margin at a Muny 
station at any time has its political com- 
plications. Establishing an accurate cost, 
and charging it to the owners of the sta- 
tion is one thing. Keeping the price down 
to the public is another. 

Ever since the Muny station was es- 
tablished it has been campaigned against 
by oil interests. The first legal action 
came from the Standard Oil Co. of 
Nebraska, a suit challenging the right of 
the city to destroy its property, but the 
case was lost in state and federal courts. 

Local station operators then conducted 
a vigorous campaign in 1931 for a repeal 
of the charter amendment, but lost by a 
3 to 2 vote. 

Two years later Lincoln’s Muny enter- 
prises were under fire. It was claimed the 
service station had lost about a tank car 
of gasoline through shrinkage, also news- 
papers charged city employes were buying 
coal from the Muny coal yard on credit 
and taking their time about paying the 
bill. 


January, 1935, was another notable 
month when an attempt was made for 


an audit but the commissioner in charge 
refused to open the books, and then in 
May, 1935, an election month, a group of 
Lincoln business men formed a group 
known as “Do It For Lincoln” to attempt 
to repeal the charter. 


When the votes were counted the repeal 
lost 13,120 to 7462. Also, at the same 
election several city commissioners had 
run on a platform of gasoline at cost, and 
Bryan, sponsor of Muny enterprises, was 
elected mayor. 


az ACK of the many considerations that 
created the Muny station, and keeps it in 
business, are two main factors—Bryan, 
and the desire of the people for “cheap 
gasoline.” 


Bryan—one time governor of Nebraska, 
candidate for vice-president on the De- 
mocratic ticket in 1924, and now mayor 
of Lincoln—is the political power and 
leader in and around Lincoln. He has 
fought for low gasoline prices, is a shrewd 
leader, and is the political leader of the 
people. 

The desire for “cheap gasoline” is a 
powerful factor in rolling up a majority 
against repeal of the charter amendment. 
Even people who do not patronize the 
Muny station still vote to retain it, on 
the theory, that the Muny station is the 
lever to keep down prices throughout 
the city. 

Further, Muny station prices are be- 
lieved to be an attraction to bring people 
into Lincoln to do their trading, and on 
this score there are persons in Lincoln 
who logically would be in favor of keeping 
government out of retail business who 








are believed to be quietly in favor of keep- 
ing the station operating. 


There has been some talk about oil men 
promoting a charter amendment to go 
the whole road and put the city in all kinds 
of retail business, but the proposition has 
never advanced beyond the talk stage. 


The first Muny station was on city prop- 
erty, on the northern end of the business 
district some four blocks from the city’s 
retail center. This was a trackside station. 


Now the station is a straight drive-in 
outlet with three pump islands under a 
canopy. A small station house and several 
pumps are on a fourth island. The bulk 
plant is several blocks away, with about 
80,000 gallons storage. Gasoline is trans- 
ported to the station on a truck and trailer 
unit. 


The station at one time sold 1,000,000 
gallons of gasoline a year, against the 
city’s total consumption of 15,000,000 gal- 
lons. 


At present the Muny station posts 
prices of 15 and 17.5 cents on gasoline and 
oil is sold at 15 and 20 cents a quart. Prior 
to the major companies leasing stations 
early this year, retail prices at oil com- 
pany stations were 15 cents on third grade, 
and 19 cents on regular. 


When company stations were leased out, 
about 10 per cent of Lincoln’s 250 stations 
met the Muny price. Some ten days after 
leasing stations a dealer price on third 
grade of 13 cents was posted, so Lincoln’s 
price structure has settled out to those 
at the Muny station, still at 15 and 17.5 
cents; oil company stations meeting the 
15-cent price and posting, 20.1 cents for 
regular, these figures including the former 
5 cents state gasoline tax. 
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This recently completed branch neighborhood service station is the first of this new type to be opened in Cleveland. The one-story building section in the fore- 


ground is devoted to the sale of petroleum products and accessories. Two lifts, approachable through overhead doors at each end of the small building, are 
provided for lubrication service. The two-story building houses the new and used car sales and service departments. There is no waiting room in the service 
station. Instead, customers waiting for their cars to be serviced are invited to go into the display room, where they can wait in comfort, and incidently look 


over the new cars. 


This new set-up is owned and operated 


by E. H. Painter, 


Inc., Cleveland Ford dealer 
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LET US SHOW, bis, ou vusven 


AY we ask is an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the following features of 
Goodyear’s new Style B.H. and W.W.H. 
Synthetic-Tube Gasoline Hose to convince 


you that it will cut your hose replacement 
costs to the bone. 






































TOUGH NON-CRACKING BLACK RUBBER 
COVER—sun- and weather-proof; does not 
discolor; resists abrasion — protector rings 
unnecessary. 


HIGHEST QUALITY SYNTHETIC TUBE— 
impervious to action of gasoline; will not flake 
or disintegrate. 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY — fewer breakages; 
far longer wear. 


HIGH RESISTANCE TO CRUSHING —elimi- 


nates “accidental” failures. 
LIGHTER WEIGHT—easier to handle. 


STATIC-BONDED CARCASS-—smooth bore; 
fast discharging. 


Service-proved! 


Both types have been thoroughly proved 
in monthsof tests at temperatures rang- 
ing from 38° below zero in Minnesota 

to 100° above in Texas. In actual 
pump service under these severe 
conditions there has been no cover 
failure or cracking—evidence of the 


superior quality built into this hose. 


A request from you will bring the 
G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man 
—with samples and complete data. 
Just write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California—or the 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Style B.H. GASOLINE HOSE Style W.W.H. 


MARCH 24, 1937 
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Key to Farm Market for Oil Products 


Is More Efficient Tractor Fuel ... 


By N. BOND HEDDEN* 


(A Talk Delivered before Recent Con- 
ventions of the Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Indiana Marketers’ 
tions) 


Associa- 


PON examination of the subject of 
this talk, I feel that perhaps some doubt 
may exist in your mind as to whether 
there is a large potential gallonage in the 
present farm market. 

In order to substantiate the fact that 
the American farmer is a much larger 
consumer of petroleum products than we 
perhaps realize, I wish to quote the fol- 
lowing statistics. 

We have registered in the U. S. a total 
of 6,500,000 farms. The rural population 
represented operates 4,134,600 passenger 
ears. There are 900,385 trucks owned 
and operated on these farms. There are 
approximately 300,000 stationary engines 
in farm service most of which are using 
gasoline as a fuel. Also there were in 
operation last year 1,200,000 farm trac- 
tors. 

What do all of these figures mean? 
Just this, of all the cars registered in the 
U. S. 18 per cent of these cars are on 
the farm and 26 per cent of all the trucks 
in service are owned and operated by our 
American farmers. 


The startling fact is that the total an- 


*Tractor 
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engineer, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
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HE oil marketing company is in a position to show its farm customers how they 
can reduce their costs of production by the use of high compression motors in 
their tractors and the gasoline fuels which will give the greatest power in the operation 


of the tractors. 


A number of the larger tractor manufacturers are making high compression motors 
available for their tractors, it is pointed out, and some manufacturers are featuring these 
motors as standard equipment, thus making a growing market for gasolines of 70 octane 
rating for this use. The means are also described by which older type tractor motors 
can be converted to the high compression type. The advantages to the farmer are listed 
of high compression motors plus the higher octane fuels. 


It is brought out that the modern farm tractor will consume almost twice as much 
fuel per year as the average passenger car, to show the great extent of interest by the 


farmer in suitable tractor fuels. 


nual consumption of all of these internal 
combustion motors is approximately 4,- 
000,000,000 gallons of fuel per year which 
represents approximately 22% per cent 
of the total annual domestic consump- 
tion. 

By what means should we attempt to 
reach this farm market? My company 
for the past number of years has retained 
a close interest in this farm market and 
it is our opinion, after close observation 
and careful study, that the farm tractor 
is the proper approach to this field. 

Do you realize that the modern farm 
tractor will consume almost twice as much 
fuel per year as is used in the average 
passenger car? Because of this large 
fuel consumption by the average farmer, 


Copy along this line is suggested by the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. for marketers to use to bring home 
to their farm customers the advantages of high compression motors for tractors and fuels which will 
provide for greater power in the operation of tractors 
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he is quite fuel conscious and decidedly 
interested in obtaining information for 
improved motor operation. 


Do you also realize the duty you owe 
to the operator of this equipment? The 
popular size farm tractor sells for ap- 
proximately $1000. Yet you as distrib- 
utors of petroleum products sell to the 
operator of this tractor during its average 
life approximately $2500 worth of fuels, 
motor oils and greases. Two and one-half 
times the amount of the original sales 
price is obtained by you in keeping this 
equipment in operation. 


Power Is Talking Point 


How may we appeal to this consumer? 
Certainly we can’t advertise the anti- 
knock value of our gasoline fuels. You 
who are familiar with the operation of a 
tractor know it is quite a noisy piece of 
mechanism, with which little or no at- 
tempt has been made to muffle the ex- 
haust. It would be almost impossible to 
determine knocking tendencies of gasoline 
in this equipment. So this approach is 
impractical. Certainly we cannot advo- 
cate flashing pick-up and acceleration as 
this equipment operates under governed 
speeds and uniform working loads. 


However, there is one method open and 
that is to appeal to the farmer’s desire 
for additional power at less cost. If we 
can show the farmer the way to reduce 
his costs of production with high com- 
pression motors and good gasoline fuels, 
we are rendering him a direct sales serv- 
ice. This means the farmer is better 
utilizing our petroleum products and the 
result is a satisfied customer. 


Let us examine our present popular 
two-plow tractor motor. In our latest, 
most efficient airplane motors we are de- 
veloping almost 100 horsepower per cyl- 
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* Distinctive In Beauty 
Unusual In Accuracy 
Dependable In Performance 
Outstanding In Value 


Stardom! A goal that many aspire to but only few 
achieve! For to become a star—an actor, a singer or a 
gasoline pump has to be an outstanding performer. And, 
an unusually fine performer to grow in popularity. 


Among gasoline pumps, Xactomatic has earned a star’s 
rating! It is outstanding, because it has every feature 
you would want in a truly fine computing pump! And 
to its unusually fine attractiveness, accuracy and per- 
formance is due the fact that its popularity is increasing 
so spectacularly every day. 


While you would, naturally, think that “stars” are 
high priced—and they usually are—this is not true of 
Xactomatic ... For with all its outstanding features .. . 


XACTOMATIC COSTS NO MORE! 


F. BOWSER & CO., INC. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


ZAACTOMRA 


BUY IN 


1937 


THE 4 STAR COMPUTER 


« 


empresa rmcee tinct: | 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 
1334 Creighton Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


We’re interested in Xactomatic—the “Star” 


Computer. Tell us more about it. 

Name 

Address 

City Seeing acta anced 
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Bobby Breen, stars 
of radio and screen, 
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inder. In the medium priced later mod- 
el passenger cars we are developing 100 
horsepower per engine. Yet in the popu- 
lar farm tractor it will.take from four 
to five motors to develop 100 horse- 
power. So you can see our present trac- 
tor motors are quite under powered. 


With the growing trend toward the use 
of good gasoline in our tractor motors, 
we are seeing a tremendous interest in 
higher compression motors to obtain 
more power which means additional draw- 
bar horsepower, permitting more useful 
work. In theory, we are endeavoring to 
squeeze more of the potential heat energy 
of gasoline fuel into useful work. In 
practice, this means higher compression 
ratios. Our average compression ratio 
for passenger cars for 1937 is 6.25 to 1 
yet our tractor motors are operating in 
the range of 4 to 1. 


The automobile industry, which has 
never stood still, has continuously in- 
creased compression ratios of automobile 
motors to give us greater power and 
economy. Now the tractor industry, to 
keep faith with America’s farmers, is 
making available high compression to 
give more powerful and economical trac- 
tors. 


There is no mystery in connection with 
high compression. No one has a patent 
on it. It is a simple engineering prin- 
ciple that can be easily applied to any 
tractor motor. 


Secret of High Compression 


This is the secret of high compression— 
you put a little more power on the com- 
pression stroke of the piston going up, 
and you get a lot more power on the 
stroke when the piston is coming down. 


For example, suppose we fill the cyl- 
inder with fuel mixture and compress it 
with the pistons until we have the vapors 
under a pressure of 60 pounds per square 
inch. We discover that ignition of the 
charge by the spark plug will give us a 
pressure of about 240 pounds per square 
inch with which to push the piston down. 
Now suppose the pressure on the fuel 
before burning is raised an additional 40 
more pounds to 100 pounds per square 
inch by making the combustion cham- 
ber smaller. We then find combustion 
would raise the pressure to 400 pounds 
per Square inch, which would give us an 
increase of 160 pounds per square inch 
working pressure on the piston. 


In the past two years a number of 
our larger tractor manufacturers have 
made available high compression motors 
in their new equipment at no extra cost, 
and some tractor manufacturers are fea- 
turing high compression motors as stand- 
ard equipment designed especially for 70 
octane fuel. These tractors have met with 
immediate popular approval and are be- 
ing sold in such increasing numbers that 
to date thousands of these tractors are 
now in daily field service. 


We realize that it is impossible to re- 
move from active service older tractors 
that are operating with lower compres- 
sion. However, it is now possible to con- 
vert these older type motors over to high- 
compression thereby obtaining greater 
power and economy. This change is ac- 
complished in two simple ways: in valve- 
in-head engines by the installation of 
high compression pistons (sometimes 
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called high altitude or 8000 foot altitude 
pistons); in “L” head engines by the in- 
stallation of high compression heads. 
These pistons are similar in diameter but 
are some three-eighths of an inch higher 
in overall height and will, therefore, com- 
press the fuel more tightly—that means 
higher compression. 


Converting Old Tractors 


With the improvement in our regular 
gasoline fuels it is now possible to use 
altitude pistons at normal altitudes. 
These pistons can be installed at nominal 
cost during the overhaul period. After 
the high compression pistons or head 
has been installed, only a few minor ad- 
justments are needed. Intake manifolds 
which can be adjusted to run “hot” to 
“cold” should be changed to “cold.” Com- 
bination intake manifolds for kerosine, 
distillate and gasoline which cannot be 
adjusted and run too hot to burn gaso- 
line efficiently should be replaced with 
cold or gasoline manifolds. 


L ET us look at the present fuels which 
are in general distribution for tractor 
use. They are, as you know, kerosine, 
distillate, third grade gasoline and regu- 
lar gasoline. From the distillation range 
in these four fuels it can be noted that 
there is a wide range in their general 
characteristics. Because of the high 
initial boiling points of our heavier fuels 
it is practically impossible in most cases 
to obtain sufficient heat in manifolding 
to completely vaporize these fuels. Con- 
sequently, the result is that a certain per 
cent of dilution is always present. 


There is also in these four fuels a large 
variation in anti-knock value ranging 
from practically zero to 70 octane num- 
ber. Consequently tractor motors, often 
called compromise motors, are designed 
to operate on any of these four fuels and 
necessarily must be built with a low 
enough compression ratio to operate on 
the heavy fuel of low octane number. 
When gasoline is used as a fuel the com- 
promise motors cannot utilize the full po- 
tential heat of the gasoline because of 
the low compression ratios. 


Advantages in Operation 


I wish to briefly point out to you the 
outstanding advantages of high compres- 
sion tractor motors plus good gasoline 
from the standpoint of economy: 


Less Fuel Per Acre—High compression 
tractors can do the same amount of work 
as low compression tractors on 25 to 33 
per cent less fuel. 


Eliminates crankcase dilution—It is 
impossible to completely vaporize distil- 
late or kerosine and the portion not 
vaporized runs down the cylinder walls 
into the crankcase and dilutes the oil. 


Lower Maintenance Costs—The elimi- 
nation of wasteful crankcase dilution 
means less wear on the sleeves and pis- 
tons. This results in much longer pe- 
riods between overhauls. 


Longer Engine Life—The experiences 
of thousands of farmers have shown that 
good gasoline keeps engines in good 
shape and increases engine life. 


Reduced Oil Consumption—The length 





of time between oil changes is usually 
doubled with high compression tractors. 


One Fuel for Car and Tractor—Saves 
the bother and expense of having to pro- 
vide storage for both tractor fuel and car 
and truck gasoline. 


Time Saved By Higher Speeds—Field 
tests prove that the combination of high 
compression tractors and good gasoline 
results in higher working speeds which 
means less time spent in the fields. 


From the _ standpoint of increased 
power, high compression plus good gaso- 
line attains the following results: 


Results Achieved 


Increased Drawbar Pull—High com- 
pression tractors can easily walk away 
with the load and actually do 25 to 33 
per cent more work on the same amount 
of fuel used by a low compression tractor 
for the same job. 


Increased Belt Horsepower—This in- 
creased power at the belt allows you to 
take greater loads at higher and more 
evenly maintained speeds. 


Greater Reserve Power—Ability to con- 
tinue through heavy going without chang- 
ing into a lower gear. 


Ability to Ide—Using good gasoline 
your high compression tractor will idle 
better and do away with unnecessary 
cranking. 


Reduced Bearing Pressure—High com- 
pression tractor engines push out escap- 
ing gases under higher pressure. This 
serves as a cushion against the piston 
and reduces the strain on the bearings. 


Easier Starting—Eliminates hard start- 
ing on cool mornings and gives you the 
quick starting you get in your car with 
good gasolines. Starting and running on 
the same fuel is a great advantage in any 
weather. 


Cooler Running Engine—The tractor 
engine actually runs cooler because more 
heat energy of the fuel is being used as 
useful power. 


Remember that high compression trac- 
tor motors and the use of good gasoline 
is not an idea that we hope to develop in 
the future but it is a reality today. Thou- 
sands of these tractors are now in every- 
day use. From all parts of the country 
come testimonials from users and from 
farm customers who have converted their 
tractors to high compression, verifying 
these foregoing advantages. 


In summation, may I state that this 
sales service is both practical and profit- 
able. Practical because it has been suc- 
cessfully tested by tractor manufacturers, 
by leading agricultural colleges and by 
thousands of farmers throughout the 
country. Profitable because its econ- 
omies when added up total “Less Cost 
Per Acre.” 

While a great number of American 
farmers recognize the many advantages 
of high compression in tractors, there are 
still a large number to whom this infor- 
mation has not been made available. You 
gentlemen, to whom the farm trade rep- 
resents a large gallonage market, can 
do much to build up and retain these cus- 
tomers through the good-will established 
by bringing to this market the message 
of high compression tractors. 
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Alecohol-Gasoline Blend 


Reaches Dealer: 


More Producing Plants 


Contemplated 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


A LCOHOL, manufactured at Atchison, 
Kans., in the plant of the Bailor Manufac- 
turing Co. under a contract with the 
Chemical Foundation of Kansas Co. (sub- 
sidiary of the Chemical Foundation of 
America), is being marketed as motor 
fuel of a low percentage blend with gaso- 
line in Atchison and in Superior, Neb., 
and was recently introduced in Omaha in 
connection with the Midwestern Confer- 
ence of the Farm Chemurgic Council. 

This enterprise received considerable 
publicity about a year ago when the par- 
ent company, C. F. of A., linked up its pro- 
posed production of alcohol for motor 
fuel with the thought that the farmer 
would secure a market for surplus crops, 
especially corn. That didn’t work out 
because last summer’s drought attended 
to the corn crop surplus in the region. 


No alcohol was made in the Bailor 
plant until Oct. 2, 1936. The plant has 
operated at varying rates since. Consid- 
erable experimental work has been done 
and is still going on, the management ex- 


plained. Rated capacity output is 10,000 
gallons daily. One day, when everything 
was in readiness, 12,500 gallons were 


produced, but that was a special test and 
the average day’s production has been 
far below that mark. 

In the Atchison district the blend is 
advertised as a superior motor fuel. It is 
not being sold as a cut price fuel at this 
time and, marketers not handling Agrol 
gasoline said, has not been sold below 
prevailing retail prices. 

Agrol is the name under which the 
blend is advertised and sold to the public. 
The word was coined from “agriculture” 
and “alcohol.” 

For more than a year application has 
been before the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for a permit to ship alcohol. 
During this time the material moved out 
of Atchison has been styled Agrol fluid, 
approximately a 50-50 blend of alcohol 
and gasoline. The dealer who received 
it added more gasoline to lower the alco- 
hol percentage to the desired point. 

The application for permit was made 
to the Kansas City division of the revenue 
bureau. Recently, permit to ship alcohol 
was asked at St. Paul, which indicated 
that the Chemical Foundation intended to 
enter that territory. 


One company official said their policy 
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was to move the alcohol in the direction 
of the flow of gasoline. He made this 
reply when asked if a Wichita, Kan., job- 
ber was planning to market the blend 
there. The Chemical Foundation official 
said it was much easier and cheaper to 
supply alcohol to gasoline trucks moving 
gasoline from refineries located south of 
Atchison than to move alcohol against 
this gasoline stream. He said inquiries 
indicated that the Chemical Foundation 
could market this year at least ten times 
its present plant capacity. Several im- 
provements are being made that will add 
to plant efficiency. 

The company intends to build plants 





Complete reports of the discussion 
on “‘alky-gas” at the recent Midwest 
ern Conference on Agriculture, Indus 
try and Science held in Omaha may 
be found on page 19 of the NATIONAI 
PETROLEUM NEWS for March 17 





elsewhere, but not necessarily during this 
year. The Chemical Foundation, it was 
said, plans to build numerous plants of 
small capacity. One reason for this pol- 
icy is to market the refuse material lo- 
cally. In Atchison a market had been 
developed among poultry growers. The 
absorption of the by-product feed and the 
obtaining of raw material from farmers 
within easy hauling distance of the plant 
will be other considerations in locating 
future plants, officers here said. 

During the 1936 drouth source mat- 
rial for alcbhol production was scarce in 
the Atchison region. The company used 
milo maize, kaffir corn, corn, oats, barley, 
rye, molasses, rice and sweet potatoes to 
obtain the alcohol produced to date. A 
small quantity of Cuban molasses was 
tried. It was found superior to the Louis- 
iana molasses, used by the plant part of 
the time, but the latter yielded approxi- 
mately as good results with the addition 
of yeast, it was said. 

The raw material to be used this year 
depends, of course, on the quantities of 
crops raised in the Atchison region. The 
Chemical Foundation official said that 
about 1,000 acres in the region will be 
planted to Jerusalem artichokes. They are 
not to be confused with the kind dipped 





These buildings house the Bailor Manufacturing Co. 


plant at Atchison, Kans., which has been producing 
alcohol for the Agrol blend since Oct. 2, 1936. On 


a test day 12,500 gallons were produced 


in salad dressing and eaten by some peo- 
ple. The Jerusalem artichoke is a plant 
that grows about as high as a sunflower 
and may easily be mistaken for one, ex- 
cept that its blossoms are smaller than 
those of the official flower of Kansas and 
of the 1936 Republican party. In the fall 
the artichoke forms tubers underground 
and these are usable in an alcohol plant. 

Jerusalem artichokes can wait for rain. 
In dry summers they will survive and 
grow to maturity after the fall rains 
come. The plant is planted in rows like 
potatoes and cultivated like corn. The 
tubers are dug after the first frost comes. 
The normal yield of Jerusalem artichokes 
is said to be 10 tons per acre. 

It was about a year ago that the Chem- 
ical Foundation announced its intention 
of producing alcohol in Atchison. The 
Bailor Manufacturing Co.,_ established 
years before to make farm implements, 
went into alcohol production in 1933 to 
keep the plant going as the farm ma- 
chinery trade was then in a state of acute 
depression. The equipment installed in 
1933 produced about 2,500 gallons daily. 
Some alcohol was shipped under revenue 
bureau rules as medicinal alcohol and 
some denatured and sold as radiator fluid. 
None was marketed for power purposes. 
The plant didn’t operate very long in com- 
petition with the large producers who 
had been in business many years. 

The Chemical Foundation increased the 
plant capacity, added anhydrous equip 
ment and, after several months of build 
ing and experimenting, started produc- 


tion. According to reports made to the 
Kansas state department of registra- 


tions and inspections, which collects the 
gasoline tax, the company produced 5832 
gallons of alcohol in October, 1936; 8007 
gallons in November; none in December 
and 11,535 gallons in January, 1937. 


The same department received also, 
under its regulations, reports of sales. 
These revealed that in October, 1936, the 
House of Gurney, Wood, S. D., bought 
2469 gallons of Agrol fluid and the Power 
Fuel Co., Superior, Neb., bought 3731 
gallons. The James Poultry Co., Atchi- 
son, in that month bought 4307 gallons. 


In November, the state records showed, 
the Power Fuel Co. took 2500 gallons 
and the James Poultry Co. 1203 gallons. 
The December business reported to the 
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The Dickelman service station was one of the first to retail to motorists “Agrol,” a blend of alcohol 


ind gasoline. 


The blend went on sale simultaneously with the opening of the first Midwestern Confer- 


ence of Agriculture, Industry and Science sponsored by the Farm Chemurgic Council 


state comprised a sale of 4000 gallons 
to the Square Deal Oil Co., Ames, Iowa. 
In January, 1937, only small lot ship- 
ments were reported, largely samples 
shipped to dealers and jobbers for try- 
out of the fuel. 

Composition of the ose fluid was de- 
scribed in a report to the Kansas depart- 
ment signed by Dr. Leo M. Christensen, 
secretary-treasurer of the Chemical Foun 
dation of Kansas. 

He reported that on Oct. 2, 1894 gal- 
lons of “impure, anhydrous, S. D. 28-A 
alcohol were delivered from the denatur 
ing plant of the Bailor Manufacturing 
Co. to its fuel compounding plant. To 
this were added 60 gallons of approved 
wood alcohol, 38 gallons of hydronol, one- 
tenth gallon of mixed isonitriles and 1894 
gallons of gasoline.” That is approxi- 
mately a 50-50 blend of gasoline and al- 
cohol that makes up the Agrol fluid. 

“Tests have been made,” the report 
continued, “of the Agrol 10 motor fuel 
(20 per cent Agrol fluid and 80 per cent 
gasoline) sold by the James Poultry Co. 
These tests and observations show that 
the alcohol blend marketed has con 
tained 10 per cent of the alcohol; that is, 
20 per cent of Agrol fluid.” 

At the offices in Atchison the writer 
was told that the company plans to ar- 
range through marketers to offer three 
grades to the public. Using a 62-63 oc- 
tane gasoline, 5 per cent of the alcohol 
would bring the fuel to about “Q” grade; 
10 per cent would bring the octane rat- 
ing to about half way between “Q” and 
ethyl gasolines and the addition of 15 
per cent alcohol would make the blend 
the equivalent of ethyl. If a lower oc- 
tane gasoline is used to begin with, 
more alcohol is needed to raise the rat- 
ing to “Q” or higher. The company offi- 
cial said it should be the policy of deal- 
ers to sell the lower grade at prevailing 
prices for standard or “regular” motor 
fuel, the intermediate grade at a one- 
cent premium and the highest grade at 
ethyl prices. 

The company does not want the mate- 
rial used as third grade or cut price fuel, 
officials said. Alcohol-gasoline blend fuel, 
it was asserted, must be sold on quality. 
Stated advantages are that it is an anti- 
knock fuel, that it is a gum _ solvent 
and that the affinity of alcohol for water 
prevents any water in the gasoline from 
settling. 

In the Atchison area the blend mar- 


keted during the cold weather was said 
to be 5 per cent alcohol. Initial boiling 
point of the gasoline is raised about 
2°, using 5 per cent alcohol, it was said. 
Reid vapor pressure is increased only 
slightly, taken at 100. Peculiarly, the 
end point is lowered about 5° in the 5 
per cent blend. A _ possible explanation 
for this is that polymerization occurs 
on the heavier ends of gasoline ordinarily 
and alcohol tends to inhibit this action. 





The official of the Chemical Founda- 
tion said owners of cars whose engines 
were badly gummed and knocking have 
been repeat customers for the blend. 
Inquiry among jobbers and distributors 
in Atchison revealed no serious objec- 
tions, although one questioned the anti- 
knock claims. Another jobber said some 
users of the fluid complained scale and 
dirt in their automobile tanks was loos- 
ened by the alcohol and clogged the feed- 
lines. This objection, he said, applied 
to older cars. 


There has been a little hitch with the 
internal revenue bureau over the kind of 
denaturant to be used. The Chemical 
Foundation’s denaturant, called isonitrile, 
is patented. Its principal components 
are chloroform, amine and potassium hy- 
droxide. It was explained that no chlo- 
rine goes over into the finished denatur- 
ant. The revenue bureau prefers sulphur 
compounds, but sulphur is just what 
the alcohol makers don’t want to put into 
motor fuel. 


The future of the enterprise has not 
been announced, except that the Atchison 
plant is about as large as the Chemical 
Foundation has in mind for any locality. 
It was hinted that others are contem- 
plated for several points in the middle 
west. The work to date has been largely 
experimental and includes improvement 
in still design and development of the 
continuous cooking process. 
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FUELS FOR MODERN MOTORS 


New Scientific Alcohol-Gasoline Blends 
Made from American Farm Products 


ON SALE TODAY 








OMAHA 


AT THE FOLLOWING STATIONS: 


SMITH SERVICE STATION 
6501 Relireed Ave. 
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sTOCEMAN comnee STATION 
32d end F Sts. 


aed & CARLSON 
and Belt Une 
RICKS enrvene & TIRE SERVICE 
4615 Se. 24th St. 
CASH FEED & PRODUCE 
9202 Nerth 30th $4, 


SEARLE PETROLEUM CO. 


17TH AND NICHOLAS STS. 
Omaha Distributor of 


AGROL 


This quarter-page advertisement of the Searle Petroleum Co. appeared in the Omaha news- 


papers to herald the retailing of the ‘ 


‘alky-gas’’ blend at six stations 
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LOBE’S sales building plan is made 

to order for the Independent Job- 
ber. It promotes you in your own com- 
munity — builds you up in your home 


territory. Home owned jobbers, under 





the Globe banner, increase their gal- 
lonage and profits. Let us tell you the 
complete story. It will pay you to get in 
touch with us. Write, phone or wire for 


complete details. Do it now! 







SALES OFFICES REFINERIES 
UNION NATIONAL BANK BLDG., WICHITA, KANS. McPHERSON, KANSAS 
59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. BLACKWELL, OKLAHOMA 
2424 UNIVERSITY, S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. LEMONT, ILLINOIS 
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Day at Hand 


For the Jobber to Run 


His Own 


x oil business is composed of a 
number of different kinds of business 
men, holding various opinions as to the 
most profitable method of operating a 
marketing company. One opinion is typi- 
fied by a jobber who desires to escape the 
limelight of publicity through withhold- 
ing use of his name, but who holds strong 
convictions regarding the jobber continu- 
ing to operate his own service stations. 

Other jobbers may choose to differ 
with this marketer’s opinion regarding 
station operating methods, but in view of 
his well intrenched position and record 
in his home community his ideas on mar- 
keting command attention. 

With major companies leasing their 
company owned stations, this jobber be- 
lieves the jobber’s field lies in operating 
his own stations. This individual has 
looked into the situation, studying cur- 
rent standards of service at stations, 
credit rating of lessees, and whether 
lessees are making sufficient profit to 
produce the urge to consider station oper- 
ation a permanent job (the rate of turn- 
over in lessee operated stations is great, 
he reported) and arrived at his present 
convictions. 


Can “Go To Town” 


The time is at hand, in his opinion, for 
the jobber to operate his own service sta- 
tions, not to lease or turn greater busi- 
ness efforts towards wholesaling, and 
with a high standard of service in com- 
petition with what he claims are lowered 
standards now, to “go to town.” 

For the jobber who has over expanded 
and has unprofitable outlets this market- 
er advises facing the facts. By facing 
facts he means taking the loss right on 
the chin, if real estate appreciation has 
not been sufficient, by closing out poor 
stations, and selling the real estate. Then 
the jobber can concentrate on his good 
stations. 

This jobber’s own business illustrates 
his personal convictions. His set-up con- 
sists of a bulk plant, two company oper- 
ated service stations, and some whole- 
sale business, which is only, however, 
about 5 per cent of total sales. All busi- 
ness is done right in the corporate limits 
of his home town. 

Service standards at his own stations 
are high, and for the jobber he recom- 
mends a service standard “more rigid 
than the Ten Commandments.” 

“Why deviate from a_ standard of 
service?” he questioned. “The men would 
not stand for our taking a Five Spot out 
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of their pay envelope so why let them get 
away with taking anything off our serv- 
ice standard?” 


The Service Standard 


In establishing a service standard 
how the customer is to be treated in the 
station and intelligent sales effort—this 
jobber has worked in two directions. One 
is through the customer. The other is 
through station salesmen. 

The point in presenting the company’s 
service standard to the public is to let the 


. public know what it should expect at thfs 


jobber’s stations and if it does not receive 
this type of service to let the company 
know about it, quick. 

The public is informed of this program 
through newspaper advertisements and 
radio programs. The radio is used only 
when the jobber can do the talking. He 
does not announce musical numbers, just 
the commercials interspersed with the 
program. The commercials are seldom 
on products, mainly on service. 


Incidentally, this jobber keeps. the 
name of this company before the public 
through what he terms “every legitimate 
advertising means.” Station salesmen 
are not sent out to sell, after hours or 
during the day. Salesmen are expected 
to let friends know where they work and 
to have such business come into the sta- 
tions, but the company’s hours are 48 a 
week and the jobber believes that, if a 
man has given customers the accepted 
standard of service eight hours daily, six 
days a week, he has done his job. 


Newspaper Ads Used 


This jobber has been a consistent news- 
paper advertiser and is proud of his rec 
ord. His company has had an ad in the 
local daily newspaper at least once a 
week since 1924. These advertisements 
range all the way from daily four-column 
inch insertions at intervals to a series of 
full pages in colors. 

The company also has billboards, sev- 
eral along the highways about two miles 
out of the city, and direct mail cam- 
paigns. Direct mail publicity is depart- 
mentalized for tires, batteries and lubri- 
eation. Mailings are planned well in ad- 
vance. Some advertising material fur- 
nished by suppliers is mailed out, but 
three fourths of all mail pieces are writ- 
ten and designed by the jobber. 

Establishment of service standards and 
selling through employes is the result of 
a rigid process of selecting and training 
men. No man is considered a full fledged 


salesman until he has served a year of 
apprenticeship. 


Employe Requirements 


To get a job with this jobber a man 
must meet two requirements. First, he 
must have a good credit record when em- 
ployed and the credit record must be kept 
good. “There is plenty of hell if any 
merchant friend up town calls me about 
any of my men not paying bills,” he re- 
marked, to emphasize the point. 

The second requirement is that they 
man must have no previous oil industry 
experience. ‘We don’t want them tell- 
ing us how to run our business in three 
weeks,” he commented. 


After a man is accepted he reports first 
to the jobber for a personal interview. 
The jobber may spend two hours or a 
whole day with the man. Important fea- 
tures of the company’s service are gone 
over, such as the employe’s personal char- 
acteristics, how to address customers and 
the speed of waiting on customers. The 
jobber deliberately tries to make the man 
feel like quitting by holding up the high 
standards he must meet. 

The man then goes to the station on 30- 
days probation, but having made a firm 
date to return to the jobber’s office at the 
end of these 30-days for a heart-to-heart 
talk, each telling the other frankly how 
they are going to get along. 


No “Canned Talks” 


The company, incidentally, does not 
give a “canned” sales talk to its men. The 
men are assumed to have the intelligence 
to develop their own short, snappy 
phrases in line with the generalities on 
selling given by the company, and to take 
the gasoline order. Note that gasoline or- 
ders are taken, other lines of merchan- 
dise are sold. 


For the first six months a man is in the 
station he is in the background. This 
means doing mostly service work, ob- 
serving, and asking older men about the 
customers, their names, who they are, 
how they buy and so on. The second six 
months the new employe comes into the 
foreground, actually selling and making 
his way under his own power. 


At the end of the year there is an ac- 
counting. The new man is either a full 
fledged salesman, or he is told frankly 
that he can stick around as long as he 
likes at the same rate of pay but to come 
to the office like a man, when he begins 
looking for another job so the company 
can be on the look out for a replacement. 

The jobber has two contact methods 
with his stations. One is a personal visit, 
usually twice daily. The other is through 
the men in charge of the shifts, who 
make a verbal report to the jobber once 
a week about the men. If there is an event 
that requires immediate attention the 
man in charge of the shift calls the job- 
ber by telephone. 


Flat Salary Paid 


As for rates of pay, the company pays 
a flat salary, no commissions. When a 
man is hired he is given a wage, based 
on age, size of his family and any previ- 
ous experience, such as_ mechanical 
knowledge of automobiles. The jobber 
does not have an established starting 
wage. 

If the man is coming along all right he 
is given a $5 raise at the end of the 30-day 
probation period. If the man is consistent- 
ly above the minimum requirements of 
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Official Summary of Institution Report 


“A sample of running-in compound containing ‘Acheson's’ 
colloidal graphite-—‘'dag’’ Brand was submitted on April 
4th, 1935, for test purposes with respect to its effect on 
cylinder and piston ring wear in a new engine during the 
running-in period. Comparative tests were carried out 
on a plain oil andon oils containing proportions of running- 
in compound recommended by E. G. Acheson, Ltd. An 
unused cylinder barrel and unused piston ring were used 
in testing each lubricant and the test procedure involved 
repeated starts from cold, so that a certain amount of 
cylinder corrosion probably occured. The results show 
that during the running-in period the wear with oil con- 
taining colloidal graphite was approximately half that ob- 
served with plain oil.” 
For and on behalf of 
The R. and S: Committee of the |. A. E. 


(Signed) C. G. WILLIAMS 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH. 
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THE WEAR IN 
NEWENGINES 


The Research Department of The Institution of Auto- 
mobile Engineers (London, England) has carried out a 
series of tests to compare the rate of wear in the 
cylinder of a new engine lubricated with plain oil and 
with oil containing ‘dag’ colloidal graphite. 


The total loss by wear, recorded by measurement on 
the piston rings, when oil containing colloidal graphite, 
was used, was approximately 50% of that in the case 
of plain oil. The curves plotted for wear with plain oil 
and oil containing Acheson's colloidal graphite, “dag” 
Brand, showed a clear difference between the two 
lubricants, that for the latter being constantly about 
one half of the wear with plain oil. 


It is very important to control wear in the new engine. 
Colloidal graphite does this while the engine is free- 
ing itself. The working surfaces are also conditioned 
so that metal pick-up is reduced during running-in. 

It has been mentioned that the conditions of the above 
tests accentuated the factors which give rise to wear in 
cold running. The tests were made to resemble road 
conditions where an engine stops and starts frequently, 
with much idling in between. 

We will be glad to forward literature which gives more 
fully, the details surrounding the running of this test. 


Ask your oil supplier about his colloidal-graphited oils today 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 
PORT HURON MICHIGAN 
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say it’s national petroleum news 


Something of the clean, bright, thrifty quality of the great little nation, for which the U. S. city was named, is found in this Holland, Michigan, Service Station of 


the W. & W. Oil Co. 


Frank Weener and Martin Wiersma are the owners and operators of the company. 
during the last fou 


They have been in the oil business for fourteen years, 
t which they have handled Phillips products and accessories 


New Kind of Whispering Campaign 


HOLLAND, Mich. 


I. THIS article were to start with 
flowery language, it might begin by 
mentioning how ripples spread in ever- 
widening circles on the pond into which 
a stone is thrown. Or it might in flow- 
ing words describe how mighty the little 
snowball grows as it rolls headlong down 
hill. 

Good ideas need no such verbal inflation. 
They can be expressed very simply and 
they gain in impressiveness and convinc- 
ingness by reason of their modest pre- 
sentation. 

It all started very quietly. Without 
shouting or raising his voice, a Phillips 
jobber said to another who was consider- 
ing tying up with us: “This Phillips 
crowd is sure a great outfit to do busi- 
ness with.” 

Another of our jobbers replied to one 
of his friend’s inquiries by saying, “No 
question about it; Phillips deserves its 
reputation for being one of the friendliest 
organizations in the oil industry.” So 
the good word got around until the whis- 
pering campaign grew to great propor- 
tions. One jobber told another and thus 
developed the ever-growing circle of in- 
dependent organizations which cast their 
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Tells Jobbers Way to Larger Profits 


lot with Phillips, a great independent in 
the industry. 

Now Messrs. Weener and Wiersma add 
their voices to the chorus of praise. After 
writing a grateful letter reporting con- 
sistent gains in all branches of their busi- 
ness since taking on the Phillips line, 
they conclude with this straightforward 
statement, which leaves no doubt about 
their sincerity. They say: “Let us state 
in closing, that we are always glad to tell 
other jobbers about our success with 
Phillips products.” 

If you are considering a change, con- 
sider the fact that jobber after jobber 
constantly reports how satisfactory his 
dealings with Phillips are. Consider that 
the quality and resultful advertising be- 
hind Phillips 66 Poly Gas and Phillips 66 
Motor Oil . hammered home to driv- 
ers by radio, magazines, newspapers, and 
billboards . . . have built remarkable con- 
sumer acceptance. Acceptance so strong 
that Phillips sales gains are the talk of 
the entire industry. 


Write for Facts and Figures 


The success records of other jobbers 
like yourself are open to your inspection. 
We solicit requests for further informa- 
tion about the Phillips products and Phil- 
lips selling plan from good jobbers who 
are interested in building their volume 
and profits. 

In all modesty, we believe that we have 
an amazing story for your consideration. 
Just ask us, and without obligation to 
you, we will outline exactly the kind of 
co-operation you can expect and will get. 
It goes without saying, that we gladly 
answer any and all questions, completely 
and promptly. Write, wire, or phone 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Chicago Minneapolis Peoria 
Indianapolis Des Moines 
Omaha St. Louis Kansas City 
Wichita Tulsa Amarillo 
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the job he may get another raise at the 
end of six months employment. 

Commissions are not paid now as the 
jobber believes this method unfair if paid 
across the boards equally to all employes, 
and difficult to determine if paid to indi- 
viduals. At one time the company did 
pay a commission but this led to arbitra- 
tion cases as to who actually made the 
sale. The company never paid a com- 
mission unless a _ prospect card was 
turned in at the office but sometimes two 
prospect cards on the same customer 
would come in on the same day. So the 
way out of such arbitrations, which usual- 
ly ended in splitting the commission be- 
tween the men involved was to drop com- 
missions, and pay flat salaries. 

The company, also does not set quotas. 


The jobber believes that the quotas men 
set for themselves work out better than 
any handed down by the company. If 
they don’t make their own quotas they 
have to alibi only to themselves. And the 
men usually set their own standard of 
sales and like to tell the jobber about 
their own sales standards. 


As for credit this jobber has a strict 
policy and makes no bones about going 
after delinquent accounts or refusing 
credit. In spite of such a rigid policy the 
company does a large credit business, 
with over 1000 open accounts on the 
books now. A review of the company’s 
credit record over the past ten years 
shows that with an average of 1000 ac- 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Ginance 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, March 22.—Oil companies, 
many of which reported moderate profits 
or even losses during 1935, almost with- 
out exception listed substantial profit 
gains in 1936 in annual stockholders’ re- 
ports last week. 
The tenor of these reports is reflected 
in the statement of W. T. Holliday, presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. 


“Fundamentally, the oil industry ap- 
pears to be in a _ period of renewed 
growth,” he said. “The statistical posi- 
tion of production, demand and inventories 
is substantially improved, and the effective 
control of crude oil production, barring un- 
foreseen developments, promises to con- 
tinue. The healthier conditions of supply 
and demand and the tendency toward re- 
duction in excessive pipe line tariff rates 
tend, we believe, for the time being at 
least, to improve the general status of 
the refining-marketing branch of the in- 
dustry.” 

* * * 


ePhillips Earnings Up 


The net profit of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., for 1936, 
after all charges, was $4.22 per share on 
the average number of shares outstanding, 
according to the report of Frank Phillips, 
president. This figure compares with 
$3.23 per share in 1935 and $1.38 in 1934. 
Net profit for 1936 was reported at $17,- 
875,489, the highest in the last 10-year 
period. 

Gross operating income was $105,075,172, 
13.3 per cent in excess of the previous 
high record for the concern of $92,748,872 
in 1935. This latter amount was a 19.5 
per cent gain over 1934. Gross operating 
income figures were exclusive of inter- 
company transactions or taxes collected 
on the sale of products. 


Phillips Petroleum continued its bond 
retirement policy to reduce its interest 
cost one and a quarter million dollars. 


Phillips drew an interesting comparison 
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when he said the total dividends paid dur- 
ing the year were $10,676,356. The total 
amount paid to labor during the same pe- 
riod, he said, was $17,303,834. 

In his statement on the general con- 
dition of the industry, Phillips comment- 
ed: “Total crude oil stocks decreased 
26,671,000 barrels during the year to 288,- 
184,000; about 90 days’ supply and the 
lowest since 1922. The demand for domes- 
tic crude and all products increased 10 
per cent over 1935. The gasoline demand 
increase was 9.5 per cent.” 


* * * 


eStandard of Nebraska 


A. H. Richardson, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska, Omaha, an- 
nounced in his annual report for 1936 a net 
profit of $74,326, compared with a net 
loss of $20,919 in 1935. The net loss was 
$624,314 in 1934. 

Operating income of the company dur- 
ing 1936 showed a profit of $169,123 as 
compared with $98,626 in 1935 and an op- 
erating loss of $454,796 in 1934. These 
figures do not include depreciation re- 
serves. 

Total assets on Dec. 31, 1936, were about 
the same as the previous year and cap- 
ital and earned surpluses, totaling $757,- 
324, showed slight increase over 1935. 


* * * 


@Panhandle Shows Profit 


The net consolidated income of the Pan- 
handle Producing & Refining Co., after all 
charges, was $154,405 for the year 1936 
as compared with a loss of $26,009 report- 
ed for 1935, according to the stockholders 
report issued by Roy B. Jones, president. 

During the year the company produced 
438,527 barrels of crude oil valued at 97 
cents per barrel. During 1935 the firm 
produced 400,635 barrels valued at 89 
cents and in 1934 produced 411,980 barrels 
of crude valued at 92.8 cents. The con- 


counts, unrecovered debts now are less 
than $2000. 

In point of gasoline volume there are 
jobbers that have a bigger business than 
this jobber who believes the opportunity 
is at hand for the jobber who concen- 
trates his efforts on several good com- 
pany operated stations. Yet, this jobber’s 
gasoline business is approaching 750,000 
gallons a year, and not more than 5 per 
cent is wholesale, the balance moving 
through two stations. 

One station employs three men and is 
open 16 hours daily. The other station 
employes 12 men, open 24 hours. And of 
all the gasoline sold in this city, through 
service stations, approximately 17 per 
cent passes through this jobber’s two sta- 
tions. 


cern’s three refineries averaged a net in- 
come of $.047 per barrel and the com- 
pany’s marketing division showed a loss 
of $3,746. 

A plan for reorganization of the com- 
pany has been filed with the United States 
District Court for the District of Dela- 
ware under Section 77B of the Bank- 
ruptey Act. 


I. A. T. M. Completes Program 


LONDON, March 15.—The program for 
the International Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association for Testing Materials in 
London, April 19-24, has been completed. 
All who are interested in the study and 
use of metals, building materials, textiles, 
paints, and other related subjects may ob- 
tain additional information and programs 
by addressing K. Headlam-Morley, 28 Vic- 
toria St., London, S.W.1. 

There are three topics directly related 
to petroleum on the program, under the 
general head of Ageing. Dr. G. Barr 
(Great Britain) will speak on The Oxida- 
tion of Mineral Oils; Prof. A. R. Matthis 
(Belgium) will speak on asphalts, and Dr. 
J. Ph. Pfeiffer and Dr. R. N. J. Saal (Hol- 
land) will have a paper on Comparison 
of Various Methods for the Classification 
of Asphaltic Bitumens According to Their 
Temperature Susceptibility. 


Pew Elected to Board 


NEW YORK, March 20.—J. Edgar Pew, 
vice-president of the Sun Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia, was recently elected to the board 
of directors of the American Standard 
Assn. He represents the American Petro- 
leum Institute on the board. 

With this association now are affiliated 
60 national organizations, according to 
Dana D. Barnum, president. 


Canadian Ethyl Sales 


NEW YORK, March 20.—Canadian con- 
sumption of Ethyl gasoline in 1936 gained 
over 50 per cent over 1935, according to 
figures compiled by J. N. FitzGerald, To- 
ronto representative of Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. The rate of increase was more 
than double that recorded in the U. S. dur- 
ing the same: period. 

Total Ethyl gallonage in the Dominion 
reached the record figure of 69,296,132 
gallons in 1936. Even greater gains are 
anticipated in 1937 as a broader market 
is developed. 
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Autemelive notes aND COMMENTS 


= is a feeling among some close 
to the automobile industry in Detroit 
that its present labor troubles will leave 
some company production schedules a 
little baggy under the eyes, and that as 
a result the 1938 cars will show few im- 
provements. This thought, which is as 
speculative as a bride’s first biscuit, is 
founded on the belief that the investment 
in tooling and equipment for making 
the 1937 cars is based on a certain produc- 
tion figure, and, not being able to meet 
that figure in 1937 due to strikes, the in- 
vestment will be made to pay for itself 
during 1938. 

An executive engineer of General Mo- 
tors recently told a group of highway 
officials that the motor car of the imme- 
diate future is not likely to introduce 
radical changes in design. That remark, 
of course, may have absolutely no rela- 
tion to the depressed production situation 
due to strikes, but the two really need no 
zipper to hold them together. 


* * * 


Then there’s D. E. Anderson, chief en- 
gineer of the Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corp. (they make pistons and things), 
who says we may look for a new crop 
of smaller, lighter and considerably more 
efficient engines. 

So there you are. You ring one door 
bell and they tell you no marked changes. 
Then you ring another and they say, “Oh, 
yes, there’ll be some changes.” It’s un- 
stable situations like this that are driv- 
ing us to double chocolate sodas. There 
ought to be a committee appointed—or 
anyway a sub-committee. 

But, to get on with Mr. Anderson, he 
says that the scientific design of the com- 
bustion chamber and the utilization of 
light alloys are manking it possible to 
produce engines with not only better fuel 
and oil economy, but which also have a 
much higher output of power per cubic 
inch of piston displacement than our 
present design. This new trend has al 
ready set in, according to Anderson. 

ok * * 


Somebody is always trying to start an 


argument. For example, some corre 
spondence school dairyman recently 


brought up the question from which side 
should the cow be milked. He contends 
that when the cow is milked from the 
right side, the milk stays fresh longer. 

That reminds us of the still popular 
argument on the relative merits of mild 
vs. powerful extreme pressure lubricants 
in hypoid axles. The only difference is 
that, whether milked from the right or 
left side, the cow’s differential still func- 
tions properly. Not as much can be said 
for most hypoids. 

* * ~ 

Recalling the vast research and experi- 
mental laboratory equipment and _ re- 
sources available to such gigantic indus- 
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By JOHN W. THOMPSON 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


tries as steel, automotive, and oil, always 
brings to mind the contrasting simple 
tools to which men turn in working out 
problems that they have never before 
faced. 

For example, in the steel industry, 
where millions of dollars are invested in 
research equipment, a new shearing idea 
was tested first by using a stick of chew- 
ing gum. The gum was inserted in the 
sample shearing device’ to determine 
whether or not it would curl when being 
cut. 

Then, in our own industry, oil, where 
our vast laboratories are lined with test 
tubes, micrometric instruments, and other 
research devices, what did the research 
engineers do when they wanted to test 
the foaming characteristics of hypoid 
lubricants? 


They turned to their local department 
stores and bought Sunbeam Mix-Masters. 
Now the Sunbeam Mix-Master, if you do 
not already know, has for some time been 
a favorite kitchen utensil for mixing up 
cakes and things. 

Experience in whipping up hypoid lu- 
bricants on the Sunbeam Mix-Master has 
shown research scientists that Position 
No. 4 on the control knob gives best re- 
sults. This has become accepted pro- 
cedure. 

Position No. 3 is permissible, but then 
the test would not come under the speci- 
fications set up by the American-Society- 
of - Sunbeam - Mix - Master - Control - 
Knob - Turners - To - Position - No. 4. 


* * * 


Crystal-gazing on the 1938 cars is par- 
ticularly timely at this period in the year. 
For if our prophecies turn out to be cor- 
rect, we can always refer back to them 
and say “See there”. Then, if we have 
erred in our predictions now, you will 
have forgotten them by the time the 1938 
cars are announced. 

At this early date, it looks as though 
there will be a few more cars equipped 
with some sort of leverless gear shifting 
device. This development was supposed 
to have taken effect on the 1937 models, 
but somebody played a joke on the “down- 
town engineers” and the things didn’t 
put in an appearance. However, we 
again ask your indulgence in 1938. 

There is also a little talk over the back 
fences that Ford will offer two cars in 
1938; one to be a size comparable to his 
present one with the 85 horsepower en- 
gine, and the other to be a smaller body 
for the 60 horsepower engine. It appears 
that the “one body with your choice of 
two engines” policy introduced in 1937 
may be just a forerunner of the announce- 
ment of two separate cars. 

Could it be that Ford is feeling out the 
water with its toes in 1937 before taking 


the plunge in 1938? This question is 
not a contest, so please do not send in any 
oatmeal box tops with your answer. 

* * * 

You have come this far without falter- 
ing, so now we reward your determina 
tion with a little intelligence test. 

What car is represented by each of 
the following slogans: 

“Watch The ———— Go By” 

“When Better Automobiles Are Built 

——Will Build Them” 

“Ask The Man Who Owns One” 

“The Only Complete Low Priced Car’ 

The correct answers are, of course, 
Ford, Buick, Packard, and Chevrolet. 

A survey, conducted by a market re- 
search organization, Facts, Inc., in which 
639 individuals in various parts of the 
country were interviewed, showed some 
interesting slants on the impression-abili- 
ty of slogans. 

On the Ford slogan, 94 per cent gave 
the right answer. The Buick slogan was 
90 per cent recognized; 83 per cent scored 
a hit on the Packard trade line; and the 
Chevrolet line received 72 per cent recog- 
nition. 

No other slogan was identified correctly 
by as many as 60 per cent of the group. 
So, you see? 

* * * 

Despite the fact that last year the rub- 
ber industry played teetor-totter and oth- 
er playground games with the unions, it 
emerged with the best record since 1929. 

We have it from no less an authority 
than J. D. Tew, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., that tire sales in 1936 ap- 
proximated 52,000,000 units, as compared 
with 49,000,000 units in 1935. For 1937 
Tew estimates that this total may reach 
54,000,000 b.p.a.s. (barring possible auto- 
motive strikes). 

It was stated that the 1936 increase was 
due primarily to three factors; improve- 
ments in general business conditions, 
elimination of price wars within the in- 
dustry, and increased production of auto- 
mobiles and trucks—and, we might add, 
punctures. 

Developments on farms which have 
been receiving financial New Deal encour. 
agement, indicate that more and more 
of the 25,000,000 tractors and implements 
are being made more efficient by the ap- 
plication of rubber tires. 

Goodrich engineers claim the credit for 
the perfection of one of the recent 
achievements of the rubber industry- 
rubber de-icers for transport planes. 

Rubber industry leaders look to the 
future, confident that the present has 
only scratched the surface for the dis- 
covery and sale of new rubber products. 
This is the standard form of prediction 
used by leaders of various industries each 
year. It is quite effective as an optimism 
spreader, promises nothing, and looks 
well in print. 
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A Pitteo Station Front 
ASKS for BUSINESS 





MODERN, attractive Pittco Station 
Front speaks a language of its own. It 
says to potential customers: ‘*Look at me. I'm 
the sign of a progressive service station. I’m 
inviting, good-looking. I promise fair prices, 
courteous service. Drive in ... you'll find us 
as satisfactory as we look!” 
By inviting motorists to enter your station, 
a Pittco Front asks for business. And the fact 
is ...it gets business, as proved by hundreds 
of stations throughout the country. It widens 
your trading area for you, attracts the tourist 
trade, increases business volume, boosts your 
unit of sale, builds bigger profits. 


Here’s how a new Pittco Front dressed up a service 
station in Wytheville, Va., and made it ask for 1 
business. Put a Pittco Front on your station... 


and find out what a powerful factor it can be in 


building a better gas and oil business for you, 





IT TCO 


PLT FRONTS 


Put a front on your service station that asks 
for business. Our staff of experts will gladly 
cooperate with you and your architect in plan- 
ning it. Meanwhile, send the coupon for our 
free book. It’s filled with facts, figures and 
photographs in connection with Pittco-modern- 
ization everywhere. 

Be sure to see the Pittco Store Front Car- 

avan, now on a nation-wide tour. Contact 


our local branch for specific information as 
to when it will visit your territory. 


PITTSBURGH TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


Take up to 2 years to pay for your new 
Pittco Front. Pay 20°% down, then settle the 
balance out of income. 


D7, PITTS BURGH, 2 
Prost PLATE GLASS COMPANY Glabs. 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2301 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new 
book entitled “‘Producing Bigger Profits with 


Pittco Store Fronts.” 








-glass ..-medal.. peal Naan. 
Street 
CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS * PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL * PITTSBURGH PAINTS City... State 


PITTSBURGH MIRRORS °* PITTSBURGH POLISHED PLATE GLASS * TAPESTRY GLASS 
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New Equipment 


AND THE MANUFACTURERS 


Pipe Clamp 


Clamps for permanently stopping leaks 
in pipes of any size while pipelines are 
in service have been radically redesigned 
by the M. B. Skinner Co., South Bend, 
Ind. These clamps are available for stop- 
ping leaks in gas, steam, gasoline, oil or 
other types of pipelines at any pressure. 

Increasing demand is given as the rea- 
son for new specifications of stronger 
metals for these clamps, it is said. 

* * * 
New Brochure On Greases 


A new brochure, entitled “Bat’s Lu- 
bricating Greases Preferred * * *” has 
been issued by Battenfeld Grease and 
Oil Corp. of Kansas City. The brochure 
stresses particularly the H. M. P. (High 
Melting Point) type of grease manu- 
factured by that company. Greases for 
all purposes are discussed, their prop- 
erties, the service to be met, testing and 
manufacturing methods used, recom- 
mendations for all types of service 
greases, and industrial and miscellaneous 
products recommended for a large variety 
of purposes are included in the manual. 


* * * 
Nickel Alloy Steels 


The International Nickel Co., New 
York, has issued a bulletin of applications 
of nickel alloy steels in petroleum produc- 
tion equipment, including drilling tools 
and accessories, rotary chain, draw works, 
rotary machines, crown and traveling 
blocks, rotary swivels, slush pumps, well- 
control equipment, and sucker rods. 

* * * 
Heads Spring Company 


- 

Election of Colonel Williard F. Rock- 
well, president of Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co., Pittsburgh, to the chairman- 
ship of the board of directors of the 
Standard Steel Spring Co., Coraopolis, 
Pa., has been announced. The company 
is said to be the largest manufacturer 
of automobile springs and has other plants 
in Racine, Wisc., Gary, Ind., and Allegan, 
Mich. He is president of a number of 
other companies also as well as active in 
military affairs. 

* * a 
Meter 

New Cochrane Corp. publications 2094 
and 2540 have just been published de- 
scribing the mechanical flow meter and 
means for the prevention of corrosion 
by feed water. 

Cochrane flow meters embody three 
fundamental features. These are the ap- 
plication of the principle of the response 
to difference in pressure by a mercury 
seal in a U-tube. the principle of weigh- 
ing by a beam balance, and the use of 
torsion tubes as a solution of the stuff- 
ing box problem. 

Prevention of corrosion by complete 
removal of oxygen and dissolved gases 


G4 


Flow 


from feed water through the use of 
the Cochran Deaerator, is discussed in 
publication 2540. The construction of the 
Deaerator, the process of deaeration, 
basic requirements, and various advan- 
tages of the apparatus are described. 


* * * 
Voltage Changer 


A tamper-proof voltage changer for gas- 
oline pump motors has been announced 
by the Leland Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Inside mechanism is revealed only by 
using a wrench to unscrew a cover cap. 


* * * 
RoL-TOP Doors 


A new bulletin (No. 12) has just been 
issued by Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, on wood RoL-TOP doors for private 
garages. These doors feature ease of 
opening in all kinds of weather and con- 
venience in being out of the way and out 
of sight when open. Standard and de 





luxe models in several sizes and designs 
are available. 
* * * 


Sodium Floodlighting 


Recent tests of sodium vapor flood- 
lighting on the front of the Westinghouse 
engineering building at Bloomfield, N. J., 
indicate a rapid increase in the use of this 
type of lighting, according to W. W. 
Wildeman, Westinghouse engineer, be- 
cause of higher efficiency and character- 
istic color. 

Approximately 800 watts are used at 
Bloomfield to illuminate a concrete facade 
of some 12,000 square feet, 100 feet away. 
With a total of 40,000 lumens of light, 
these lamps produce the same intensity 
as approximately 2000 watts of filament 
lamps, it is said. 

* * * 


Trucks 


Streamline style and design is being 
brought to the low-price truck field with 
the introduction of the new Indiana truck 
models 86 and 87, according to F. T. Ma- 
crae, Jr., vice president of the Indiana 
Truck Division of White Motor Co. 

Both models will be powered by Her- 
cules six-cylinder JXB engines of 263 
cubic inch displacement. The L-head type 
monobloc engine, with clutch and trans- 
mission in a unit power plant, has an 
A. M. A. rating of 31.54 Hp. The Model 
86 is rated at 1-1% tons while the 87 is 
rated at 2 tons. 











Dear Editor: 

In reading your editorials from the 
Feb. 10 issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News, and your special letter on that sub- 
ject of Feb. 26, I am reminded of an 
article which I recently read in which a 
well known war-time aviator said that, 
if he wanted to paralyze the country, the 
first thing he would do would be to bomb 
the refineries; second, the bridge heads, 
and third, the steel mills. That about 
tells the story. He was speaking of G. I. 
Cans. They are very destructive from a 
physical standpoint, of course. 

Now Mr. Lewis, no doubt, has some- 
what the same ideas and his G. I. Cans 
are in the form of insidious workings, 
mostly through foreign born emissaries, 
who slip surreptitiously to join the work- 
ing force of traditionally American in- 
dustries. Shortly the thing is ripe and 
Mr. Lewis picks his plum. 

Mr. Lewis, of course, can work to the 
point where he can paralyze the food sup- 
ply, raw material supplies—to where he 
can choke the American people, unless 
industry will take the bull by the horns, 
and tell its own story to its own people, 
in its own way. I believe that Mr. Bruce 
Barton has spoken on several occasions 
on this very subject, and I think it is 


high time that employers take their em- 
ployes into their confidence, and _ tell 
them exactly what the overhead is, and 
what proportion of actual money they get 
in return for an hour’s honest labor. 

Where they are making too much mon- 
ey it is obviously up to them to make an 
adjustment in which their employes can 
participate. Where they are not making 
enough money in view of the fact that 
they might buy A. T. & T. bonds, and 
make more, it is up to the employes to 
reciprocate by offering to be equitable 
until such a time as greater profits are 
available and subsequently greater wages. 
If we are to become a nation of clock- 
watchers, under Mr. John L. Lewis, or 
any other gentleman of his ilk, then per- 
haps it would be well for us to drag out 
that old volume in which we find Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, and by the simple 
interpolation of words “economic and so- 
cial” where he used “great war’ and 
“battlefields” we can readily see that 
Mr. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address is to- 
day apropos to everything we are think- 
ing and doing and combating. 

I sent to Mr. Wesley Stout the new Ed- 
itor of the Saturday Evening Post, a copy 
of the Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, thus 
marked and you’d be surprised at the fact 
that it took about five words in different 
spots to make the thing read entirely 
apropos to today’s problems. 

Why couldn’t you help to persuade the 
oil industry that, if they educate their 
own employes, Mr. Lewis hasn’t got a 
chance. As to his ambition to become the 
President of the United States,—when the 
citizens of this country reach that low— 
that all-time low in political history then 
I think probably Ill follow Lindbergh. 


With good wishes to you, Sir. 
Cc. E. McKinney, Advertising Manager 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc., Erie, Pa. 
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“AUTOMOTIVE 
MONEY SAVING 


F A C T S$ , By J. F. WINCHESTER 


MORRISON BROS. 
0 Sacha 






A four hundred page compre- 













hensive study of automotive fleet Where hose is the delivery me- 
operation from a money-saving dium from the truck tank to the 
standpoint, relating to fleet man- underground tank... use this 
agement, personnel, selection of ve- MORRISON Quick Detachable 
hicles, their safe operation and Coupling. Unusually speedy 
maintenance. but makes a tight connection 


A number of pages are given that cannot be jarred or shaken 
over to the essentials in accounting loose. Characteristic of all 
with consideration of the factors of MORRISON Brass . . . it is ex- 
insurance, depreciation, inspection tremely sturdy. In sizes of 1',”, 
and maintenance, and service 2” and 3”. 

records. 


Write for FREE FOLDER and PRICES. 


MORRISON BROTHERS 
COMPANY apoitn 3 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS DUBUQUE, IOWAE 
1213 W. 3rd St. * Cleveland, Ohio 


This book is authoritative— 
based on the author's experience as 
manager of the largest automotive 
fleet in the petroleum industry. $3. 











In Selecting a Source of Supply ... 


for your lubricating oil requirements covering the year 1937, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the following dominant factors: 


Reliability of supplier 
Experience in meeting individual specifications 
Desire to co-operate with purchaser 


This company comes under all the requisites listed above. Our four 
refineries and seaboard barrelling plant offer their modern facilities 
to take care of your individual needs. We specialize in both winter 
and summer oils as well as bright stock, neutrals, and high flash 
steam refined stocks. 












JAMES B. BERRY SONS’ CO., INC. OIL CITY, PA. 


Branch Offices: New York City; Chicago, IIl.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Houston, Texas; London, England; Hamburg, Germany; The Hague, Holland. 
Refineries: Oil City, Pa.; Emlenton, Pa.; Farmer's Valley, Pa.; St. Mary’s, W. Va. 


Ocean Terminals: Baltimore, Md.; Tiverton, R. I.; Dorchester, Mass.; Carteret, N.J.; 
Edgewater, N. J.; Glastonbury, Conn.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOT 
CONNECTED 


With 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 











Hreppy Moioring 


Supplies and services are 
available at the Esso signs 
identifying thousands. of 
American and foreign filling 
stations, selling motor fuels 
and lubricantsfromtheworld’s 
largest refineries and most 
extensive petroleum research 
and development laboratories. 


ESSO INC. 


26 Broadway, New York 


The word ESSO is ‘‘A sign of service 
and a symbol of quality” 


ESSO—for Premium Motor Fuel ESSO MOTOR OlL—for Premium Motor Oil 


ESSOLENE—for Regular Motor Fuel ESSOLUBE—for Regular Motor Oil 








225 So. 15th St. 





ARE YOU ONE OF THE 


1000 OIL MEN 


Who Get Lower Rates 


From NATIONAL PETROLEUM MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 





NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


| want “my own personal copy" of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS each week. 
Send me the next 52 issues for which | enclose $2. (Canada $3, Foreign $3.50) 
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Faanemaid 


The following are trademark applications per- 
tinent to our field pending in the United States 
Patent office which have been passed for publica- 
tion and are in line for early registration unless 
opposition is filed promptly. For further informa- 
tion address National Trade-Mark Company, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C., trademark specialists. 

As an additional service feature to its readers, 
this journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may con- 
template adopting or registering. You may com- 
municate with the Editor of this Department, or 
send your inquiry direct to the National Trade- 
Mark Company, stating that you are a reader of 
this journal. 


Pub. Feb. 23, 1937 

GULF, Ser. No. 386,802. Gulf O11 Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Dec. 16, 
1936. 

For Auto Cleaner and Spot Remover. 

JULES’ HI-LI, Ser. No. 386,984. Jules 
Donshick, Oakland, Calif. Filed Dec. 21, 
1936. 

For Metal Polish in Powder Form. 

SERRASOL, Ser. No. 384,885. Destileria 
Serralles, Inc., Ponce, P. R. Filed Oct. 28, 
1936. 

For Denatured Alcohol. 

PARANOX, Ser. No. 385,369. Standard 
Oil Development Company, Linden, N. J. 

Filed Nov. 10, 1936. 

For Inhibitor Employed in Motor Oils to 
Decrease Their Corrosiveness to Bearing 
Metal and to Lessen Their Tendency to 
Stick Rings, Form Sludge, or Otherwise 
Deteriorate as the Result of Oxidation. 

MAJOR, picture of a major, Ser. No. 
386,420. Empire Distilling Corporation of 
New York, Yonkers, N. Y. Filed Dec. 7, 
1936. 

For Anti-Freeze Preparation for Motor 
Vehicles and Heating Systems. 

DIKTATOR, Ser. No. 381,939. Hall 
Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Filed Aug. 8, 1936. 

For Lubricating Oils and Greases. 

KAR-SKIN, Ser. No. 382,664. Louise 
Chalkley Given, doing business as The 
Cresson Products Co., New Hope, Pa. 
Filed Aug. 28, 1936. 

For Waxes for Polishing Automobiles. 

GLEAMAX, Ser. No. 386,958. National 
Solvents Co., Washington, D. C. Filed 
Dec. 19, 1936. 

For Liquid Polishing Wax. 

VAPO-FUME, Ser. No. 386,615. Tobac- 
co By-Products and Chemical Corporation, 
Louisville, Ky. Filed Dec. 10, 1936. 

For Parasiticides—Namely, Insecticides, 
Fungicides, and Plant Bactericides. 

VAPO-FUME, written on a tobacco leaf, 
Ser. No. 386,608. Tobacco By-Products 
and Chemical Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 
Filed Dec. 10, 1936. 

For Parasiticides—Namely, Insecticides, 
Fungicides, and Plant Bactericides. 

LUBRITORIUM, Ser. No. 383,284. Hugo 
G. Reichert, Salt Lake City, Utah. Filed 
Sept. 16, 1936. 

For Lubricating Oils, Gasoline, Cup 
Grease, and Gear Oil. 

LUBAID, Ser. No. 385,609. L. J. Sauer- 
born, doing business as Lubaid Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Nov. 16, 1936. 

For Oiliness Concentrate to be Added to 
Oils and Greases to Increase the Film 
Strength of the Oil and to Cold-proof Oil 
and Grease, Penetrating Oil and Also Up- 
per Cylinder Lubrication. 

HYPOLUBE, Ser. No. 385,868. U.S. Oil 
Company, East Providence, R. I. Filed 
Nov. 21, 1936. 

For Lubricating Oils and Greases. 

PENN CITY, Ser. No. 386,815. Penn 
City-National Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed Dec. 16, 1936. 

For Motor Lubricating Oil. 
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Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and trade- 
mark attorney, 511 Eleventh street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., from whom copies may be obtained 
at the rate of 25¢ each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering 
January 26, 1937 
REFINING 

Remote control system for oil cracking 
plants, and gauge line purging system for 
oil cracking plants—Ralph M. Parsons, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, assignor to Ralph M. 
Parsons Co. Filed Oct. 16, 1934, and 
Mar. 2, 1935. Nos. 2 068 695 and 2 068 696. 

Process of treating a petroleum oil— 
Garland H. B. Davis and Jones I. Was- 
son, Elizabeth, N. J., assignors to Standard 
Oil Development Co. Filed Dec. 8, 1934. 
No. 2 068 847. 

Process of improving gasoline —Carle- 
ton Ellis, Montclair, N. J., assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Sept. 
1, 1932. No. 2068 850. 

Combined still and coil cracking 
Frank A. Howard, Elizabeth, N. J., as- 
signor to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Filed July 25, 1929. No. 2068 856. 

Thermal treatment of carbonaceous 
substances - Matthias Pier, Wilhelm 
Rumpf and Ernest Donath, Germany, as- 
signors to I. G. Farbenindustrie. Filed 
Nov. 2, 1934. No. 2068 868. 

Method of preventing corrosion in oil 
stills—Gerald M. Fisher, Los Angeles, 
Calif, assignor to Socony-Vacuum Co. 
Filed Jan. 20, 1936. No. 2 068 879. 

Refining mineral lubricating oils—Wil- 
liam J. McGill, Alton, IIll., assignor to 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). Filed May 9, 
1934. No. 2069170. 

Separation of gases, and refining hydro- 
carbon gases—Clarke C. Miller, Wood 
River, Ill., assignor to Standard Oil Co. 
(Ind.). Filed Nov. 25, 1933. Nos. 2 069- 
172 and 2069173. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—Harold 
V. Atwell, White Plains, N. Y., assignor 
to Process Management Co., New York, 
N. Y. Filed Oct. 31, 1934. No. 2069191. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Oxidized “hydroformed solvent’”— Car! 
Winning, Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed May 
10, 1932. No. 2068 834. 

Process of manufacturing hard bitu- 
minous materials—John O. Collins, Cran- 
ford, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Filed Oct. 3, 1933. No. 
2 068 845. 

Treating oxygenated organic compounds 

Per K. Frolich, Roselle, N. J., assignor 
to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed 
July 30, 1932. No. 2068 854. 

Motor fuel blend and process of making 

Frank A. Howard, Elizabeth, N. J., as- 
signor to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Filed Jan. 21, 1933. No. 2 068 857. 

Purifying alcohols by contact catlysts 

Raphael Rosen, Cranford, and Francis 
M. Archibald, Elizabeth, N. J., assignors 
to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed 
June 13, 1932. No. 2068 872. 

Metallic paint—Robert R. Thurston, 
Scarsdale, and Raymond J. Ruble, Beacon, 
N. Y., assignors to Texas Co. No. 2 068- 
966. 

Light colored highly halogenated naph- 
thalene and process of producing—Ernest 
R. Hanson, Bloomfield, and Sandford 
Brown, Montclair, N. J., assignor to Halo- 
wax Corp., New York, N. Y. Filed Apr. 
2, 1934. No. 2069 183. 
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M oney Making “Franchises 


Like These Still Open! 





Two jobbers quoted below give the best reason in the world for 
handling popular brand Freedom Oils . . . they make money at it! 
The coupon or a letter will bring you full details on an exclusive 
franchise for one of the four big sellers of the Freedom line. Freedom 
Oils are made from highest quality 100°% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude. They are specially solvent processed and are packaged in 


snappy, eye-catching, colorful, 


50% to 75% lithographed cans for quick retail- 
ing. Here's what two enthusiastic 
’ ing 
INCREASE! 







jobbers have to say: 






“We show a definite merease 
F > ner cent 
of between 50 and 75 per cen 
i ily . ‘on- 
this year primarily due to ¢¢ 
asking 





tacting service men and 2 
them to try Penn Trump Oi 








in their cars. 
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able to get the product in and 


get repeat business. 


Co., 





B. K. Sweeney ELec. 
Denver, Colorado 





. ol ver * my "en 
thusia. al dealer.’ Ndleq n- 


... that stand toe to toe with the best. 
There simply isn’t anything better. 


THE COUPON—SEND IT! 
LRBVBBeeeeeseeeeesaresnaneneeaay 
THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 
121 Third Street, Freedom, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Send me particulars about new Freedom 
Solvent Processed Oils 
Name 


Add ress 





121 THIRD STREET - FREEDOM, PA 


Pacific Coast Bulk Plant and Warehouse: Los ingeles, California 
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THERMAL 
POLYMERIZATION 
UNITS NOW OPER- 
ATING ARE PROV- 
ING THEIR ECONOM- 
IC ADVANTAGES 


Where by-product gases from 
cracking equipment or natural 
gas plants are available a Ther- 
mal Polymerization Unit may be 
adapted to individual plant con- 
ditions to convert saturated and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons into a 
superior blending gasoline. 


In plants where Thermal Polymer- 
ization Units are operating the 
increased recovery of valuable 
motor fuels from by-products is 
reflected in the operating profits. 


Refiners and natural gasoline 
operators are invited to investi- 
gate the possibilities of Thermal 
Polymerization through this 
organization or its agent, The 
M. W. Kellogg Company. 


Licenses granted under United States 
and Foreign Patents by 


THE POLYMERIZATION 
PROCESS CORPORATION 


15 EXCHANGE PLACE 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


POLYMERIZATION 
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The Economic Possibilities of 100-Octane Fuels 


By ARCH L. FOSTER, Technical Editor 


Dan Barnard and his colleagues blazed aviation’s progress 
s trail at the Society of Automotive Engineers meeting in Wash- 
ington two weeks ago with no uncertain hands. The deduction 
that one gallon of 100 octane number aviation fuel can earn near- 
ly 30 cents more than one gallon of 87 octane number fuel re- 
quires some thought and a large capacity for intelligent imagi- 
nation before its full import can be accepted. 


With such a margin of increased revenue to draw on, it needs 
little credulity to understand the efforts of refiners to develop 
commercial processes which make 100 octane number fuels a 
commercial reality. The only reason this work has not progressed 
at a faster rate is probably that the number of aviation engines 
which are capable of extracting this additional earning power 
from these super-fuels is small, and the engine builders them- 
selves have numerous problems to solve before super-charged, 
higher compression engines are a production reality, available to 
commercial, military and private plane builders alike. When such 
fuels and such engines are universally available, the history of 
Kitty Hawk will assume an even greater significance. 


Even now the crossing of the Atlantic by heavier-than-air ma- 
chines is a hazardous undertaking, still a considerable distance 
from a commercial practicability, to judge from the present state 
of preparations for an air line to Europe. Spanning the three- 
times-as-wide Pacific is already a commonplace matter, carried 
out regularly by the big clipper ships. With power to lift enough 
pay-load off the Atlantic runways to finance operations, and a 
cruising range lengthened enough to reduce the chances of dis- 
aster to a minimum, the Atlantic airline seems just about wait- 
ing on our doorstep. 


And we have ample facilities, plenty of technical knowledge 
already, to produce such fuels in almost any quantity for which 
the aviation industry may call for some time to come. Nearly a 
score of plants for the polymerization of hydrocarbon gases to 
produce 80 to 85 octane number fuels are now either building or 
have been operating for some time, a few of them for three or 
four years. Commercial methods for the hydrogenation of such 
fuels to yield 100 octane number aviation fuels have been in op- 
eration by two large oil companies—Standard of New Jersey, 








Advantages of Stratcold Process Demon- 
strated Commercially. . by J. A. Altshuler, 
F. G. Graves, and E.S. Brown ...... 71 


A combination of two processes 
employed in acid treatment of 
pressure naphtha, namely, cold 
treatment and contactor centri- 
fuge treatment, is used at Wil- 
shire’s new refinery. It is a three 
stage counter-current system in 
which contactors disperse sulfuric 
acid with naphtha and centrifuges 
separate treated naphtha from acid 
sludge. 


Introduction to an Oilfield on the Peruvian 


Coast. . .by E. Phyllis Snyder ....... 78 


An oil well that put on a special 
show at Talara made one of the 
most exciting experiences of a 14- 
month tour of Peru and Bolivia. 
Life at a South American oilfield 
is found to be far from drab. 
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and Shell—for two years or nearly so. Others are being in- 
stalled or are under serious consideration. 


Hydrogenation processes at extremely high temperatures 
and pressures have been investigated thoroughly enough to 
show very definitely the remarkable advantages obtainable 
from those methods in producing these super-fuels, either 
in combination with or separately from polymerization proc- 
esses. Two types of polymerization methods—catalytic and 
thermal—are in commercial operation, and we have reason 
to expect several more units of each type to be built with- 
in a year or so. By at least one method of thermal polymer- 
ization, aromatic hydrocarbon mixtures may be obtained 
which show octane rating as high as 100 or higher. This 
fiscal year the Air Corps of the U. S. Army will use more 
than a million gallons of 95-100 octane number fuel in re- 
search and experimental work, fuels produced by polymer- 
ization-hydrogenation methods. In case of war the tactical 
advantage of planes driven by such fuels is incalculable. 


As always before the job is in the lap of the oil in- 
dustry; without the fuels for which engines can be designed, 
the plane builders are practically stymied. Existing com- 
mercial engines cannot realize these advantages, because the 
engines are not designed to use all the anti-knock efficiency 
inherent in such fuels. Building 100 octane number fuels 
for 87 octane number engines is useless, a waste. 


But the prospecting has been done or at least is well 
started. We have engine and plane designers fully capable 


of building engines to meet the situation; they co-operate 
willingly, and are digging into the problem at a gratifying 
speed. The refining industry must and will manufacture the 
fuels, as fast as process details can be worked out, and 
plants will be built, doubtless faster than the fuels are ac- 
tually demanded. Existing plane engines cannot be junked 
overnight, there economics has its say. But they can and 
undoubtedly will be replaced by the super-engine, provided 
the fuels are available in quantity enough to insure ade- 
quate supply. 


And again the oil refining technologist must lead the 
way, is leading it. For the time, the whole responsibility 
of aviation progress may be said to depend on his efforts. 
And these efforts could be set at naught if the engine builder 
falls down. With these revelations at the Washington avia- 
tion meeting, the far-seeing observation of Graham Edgar 
a few years ago, to the effect that possibly in the not dis- 
tant future we shall be decomposing heavy hydrocarbons 
into very small molecules or even to the elements of carbon 
and hydrogen, and rebuilding them to the types of molecules 
most useful as fuels appears to be anything but fantastic. 

These more recent developments in fuels, aviation fuels 
in this case, are doubtless the most significant and far- 
reaching achievement since the World War. And if, as 
known data indicate, fuels of 130 octane number and suit- 
able engines are practicable or can be made so within a few 
years, even the possibilities of 100 octane number fuels, 
which now loom so large, will appear juvenile. 
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A 3,000,000 cubic feet catalytic polymerization unit, operating on refinery cracking still gases in the Midwest 
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ADVANTAGES 
Of Stratcold Process 
Demonstrated 


Commercially 


By J. A. ALTSHULER,* F. G. GRAVES, ** 
and E. S. BROWN** 


A STRATCOLD acid treating plant of latest design was 
installed as an integral part of the Wilshire Oil Company’s 
new refinery, completed during the year 1936, at Norwalk, 
Cal. 


This plant was designed for the treatment of 5000 bar- 
rels daily of cracked distillate manufactured in the latest 
type of Dubbs Full-Flashing cracking unit from a blend of 
Huntington Beach and Santa Fe Springs reduced crudes. Con- 
tactor-centrifuge treatment at controlled low temperatures 
was selected in order to meet the finished product specifica- 
tions at lowest overall cost. 


The basis of design of this plant was a combination of 
two processes well known in the commercial acid treatment 
of pressure naphtha; namely, cold treatment and contactor- 
centrifuge treating. Several unique features, as later de- 
scribed, were added to this combination. Fig. 1 is an out- 
side view of the plant as a whole with its acid and soda 
supply blow cases, water wash, and soda neutralization equip- 
ment. The plant is divided into two parts, one housing 
the refrigerating equipment, as shown in Fig. 2, and the 
other the contactor-centrifuge acid treating equipment which 
is shown in Fig. 3. 

The treating system may be readily followed from a 
flow sheet of the plant, Fig. 4. Briefly, the process is one 
of three-stage counter-current flow in which contactors are 
used for intimately dispersing and contacting sulfuric acid 
with the naphtha to be treated, and centrifuges are used 
for rapid separation of the treated naphtha from the acid 
sludge. Both of the preceding operations are carried out un- 
der controlled low temperature conditions, the heat of re- 
action being absorbed in the contactors as created. 


In order to obtain most efficient treating results, this 
plant has been equipped with automatic control instruments 
for regulation of the naphtha feed to the unit, the acid and 
caustic soda feeds, and the temperature at which treatment 
takes place. Foxboro Stabilog control instruments have been 


*Vice-President, Stratford Engineering Corporation. 
**Research & Development Department, Standard Oil Company of 
California. 
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Fig. 2—Ammonia refrigerating plant 


used throughout, with control valves especially designed to 
operate on small quantities of chemicals. The method of 
temperature control will be included in a later description of 
the refrigeration cycle. Fig. 5 is a reproduction of a typical 
chart showing the control of acid fed to the system, and 
Fig. 6 is a typical temperature control chart showing the 
uniformity of regulation. 


For the dispersion of the acid and its adequate con- 
tacting with the naphtha to be treated, high-dispersion re- 
frigerating contactors are used. Mechanical energy is used 
in these machines to impart high velocity to the materials 
to be contacted and full advantage is taken of a plurality of 
changes of velocity and direction within the machine. The 
heat of reaction between naphtha and acid is absorbed, as 
created, by a tube bundle installed in the end of the ma- 
chine. The cooling is provided by direct expansion of am- 
monia. A cross section of the contactor is shown in Fig. 7. 


As a means of effecting immediate separation, the mix- 
ture flows from the contactor in each stage to four Stratco 
C-10 centrifuges (National Acme Co., Cleveland), which op- 
erate in parallel. A fifth centrifuge is provided in each 
stage as a spare. The centrifuges are direct driven by Louis 
Allis explosion-proof motors of special design and operate 
at a syncaronous speed of 7500 rpm. In order to operate 
at this synchronous speed, high-frequency electric current is 
required. This is manufactured by a frequency changer in- 
cluded in the plant for this purpose. The centrifuges, shown 
in cross section in Fig. 8, are totally enclosed and vapor 
tight. 


Owing to the nature of materials being handled; i.e., 
separated naphtha and acid sludge, special pumping equip- 
ment is necessary to make possible inter-stage and final pump- 
ing without vapor binding. Vertical centrifugal pumps are 
employed (Fig. 9) in which it is possible to satisfactorily vent 
the vapor released in the eye of the impeller to a vapor 
recovery system. The vertical pump is particularly applicable 
to this type of service, since none of the acid bearing mate- 
rials are in contact with the stuffing box, which is in con- 
tact only with vapor under suction pressure. Rate of dis- 
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Fig. 1—Outside view Stratcold treating 


charge of the vertical hydrocarbon pumps is regulated by 
flanged type liquid level controllers with which they are 
equipped. 


eLow Cost Refrigeration 


The Wilshire treating plant was designed with very care- 
ful consideration given to providing optimum controlled tem- 
perature with least possible expenditure for ammonia re- 
frigeration. 

The refrigerating contactor makes it possible to absorb 
the heat of reaction as evolved, thereby raising the tempera- 
ture level at which this quantity of heat is absorbed, re- 
sulting in an increased suction pressure on the refrigerat- 
ing machinery. Elevated suction pressures of the compres- 
sors make possible increased capacity in tons of refrigera- 
tion per machine and materially reduced the electric power 
requirements per unit of refrigeration. To further reduce 
the power requirements, spray-type chillers were installed 
to provide excess transfer surface over the amount that it is 
feasible to install in the contactors. 

Vertical pumps of the same design, as described for the 
inter-stage distillate and sludge pumps, circulate liquid am- 
monia through the cooling surface of the refrigerating con- 
tactors, after which the same liquid ammonia is used to 
spray-cool the distillate passing through the coils of the 
chillers. The vapor from both chiller and contactor is re- 
leased to the suction of the compressor through a vapor liquid 
separating head in the top of the chiller. The desired tem- 
perature of the acid-naphtha mixture leaving the contactor 
is automatically maintained by a recording temperature 
controller. The valve of this instrument regulates the am- 
monia evaporation pressure within the chiller and conse- 
quently the temperature of the liquid ammonia circulating 
through the system. 

Four York vertical ammonia compressors, with accessory 
equipment, do the refrigerating work required in this in- 
stallation. They are arranged so that, under full design 
operating conditions, one pair of compressors driven by a 
common synchronous motor, provides the refrigeration re- 
quired in the first and second stages of the treating plant. 
The other two compressors, individually synchronous mo- 
tor driven, operate on the third stage (the fresh acid stage 
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plant showing water washers, soda settlers and blow cases in foreground 


where highest temperature rise occurs). The compressors 
are built so that a portion of their capacity may be bypassed, 
if desired, and they are manifolded to make possible most 
efficient and flexible operation at varying throughput and acid 
rates. 

Full advantage is taken of the low temperature of the 
outgoing treated naphtha by a battery of heat exchangers 
for reduction of the temperature of the charge to the plant 
to within approximately 15°F. of the temperature of the 
outgoing oil. The acid treated naphtha leaving the heat 
exchangers is thoroughly water washed in two-stage Everdur 
bronze water washing equipment and neutralized by means 
of two-stage soda application; in the latter operation, in- 
timate contact is assured by the use of standard Stratco 
contactors. 


eOperating Results 


After the completion of the acceptance test runs in Au- 
gust 1936, through the courtesy of the Wilshire Oil Co., ar- 
rangements were made to conduct a series of test runs cover- 
ing a wide range of operating conditions. 

The purpose of this program was to make a study of the 
effect of variables in plant operation on treating efficiency, 
stock losses, and reagent and utility requirements. A care- 
ful record was kept throughout of all operating conditions, 
temperatures, pressures, etc. Continuous composite samples 
of raw and treated stocks were taken during each test. Ow- 
ing to the difficulty of segregating, in the refinery, stocks 
of any individual test run and for the sake of uniformity, 
all redistillations were made in the laboratory, using stand- 
ard methods known to check commercial redistillation op- 
eration. The following is a brief discussion of the results 
obtained, facts established, and conclusions drawn from the 
test programs. 


Efficiency of Treatment 


(Desulfurization-Gums-Color) 


Typical results on treatment of a representative raw 
naphtha, containing 0.40% sulfur, are illustrated in Fig. 10. 
It will be noted in this figure, that in addition to the desul- 
furization required, plus 30 Saybolt color was obtained with 
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THIRD STAGE 








9 pounds of 98% H,SO,. Gum content of 10 milligrams (At- run-down tank. The curve therefore represents a loss which 
lantic Refining method) was obtained on the final sweetened is the sum of actual volumetric treating loss plus loss by 
gasoline by the use of 3.6 pounds of the same acid. It was evaporation. It is naturally well understood that treating 
also found that 4 pounds of acid were sufficient to give in- loss is a function of the character of the distillate, the quan- 
duction periods of over 8 hours. tity of acid used for treatment, and the temperature at which 
It will be especially noted that the above data resulted treatment is carried out. That volumetric treating loss in- 
from treatment at 30°F. in the first and second stages and creases materially with increase in treating temperature is 
20°F. in the fresh acid stage. The commercial tests have clearly shown by the curves for treatment at 40-40-30°F. 
definitely established the advisability of operating this plant and 60-60-60°F. 
at these temperatures for lowest overall operating cost for It should be emphasized at this point that data shown for 
a given quality of finished product. treatment at 60-60-60°F. in the three stages represent the 
Volumetric Treating Losses result of treatment controlled at a maximum of 60°F. by 
Fig. 11 is a graph of volumetric treating loss, expressed means of ammonia refrigeration. Had controlled tempera- 
in percentage of the charge, against acid rate. The data, tures not been used, maximum temperatures of 120°F. to 
obtained from gauges between the feed tank and the run 150°F., depending on the acid rate, would have been reached. 
tank for acid treated naphtha, are average figures. In reality, It is obvious that had no control been used the losses ac- 
loss figures necessarily include any losses by evaporation companying such high temperature of treatment would have 
from the raw feed tank as well as from the treated distillate been many per cent higher than those shown in Fig. 11 for 


Fig. 3—Treating section showing 
centrifuges 
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Ki 5—Typical chart record of the fresh acid feed control 


treatment at 60-60-60°F. The fact that at high uncontrolled 
temperatures much more acid is required for a given treat- 
ing result further accentuates the advantage of controlled 
temperature. 


Polymerization Loss 


Polymerization loss vs. acid rate, as shown in Fig. 12, 
represents the degradation of end point gasoline to hydro- 
carbons of higher molecular weight and boiling points above 
the gasoline range, and is separate and distinct from the 
volumetric treating loss shown in Fig. 11. All polymeriza- 
tion losses were calculated in accordance with the follow- 
ing formula: 

(“% Gasoline in © Gasoline in 
100 x {Raw Naphtha Treated Naphtha | 
| ©“ Gasoline in Raw Naphtha | 
he gasoline content in each case was determined by the 
actual measurement of end point gasoline produced in a 
glass laboratory still equipped for highly efficient fractiona- 
tion. In order to eliminate, as far as possible, the errors of 
the A.S.T.M. distillation, yields for a given end point were 
selected from a curve established by distillation to three dif- 
ferent end points. The detrimental effect on polymerization 
loss of treatment at higher temperatures is also shown in 
Fig. 12. Here again, as in the case of volumetric treating 
losses, it should be pointed out that the temperatures were all 
controlled at the values shown. Elimination of temperature 
control and the resulting excessive temperatures would have 
caused a marked increase in polymerization losses for a 
constant acid rate and a still greater increase for the same 
degree of refinement. 


Degradation of Octane Number 


All octane number determinations were made by the 
C.F.R. Motor Method with humidity control. The engine was 
periodically checked for accuracy. All knock ratings were 
taken from a curve of knock rating vs. end point established 
by determinations on gasolines of three different end points. 
Loss of octane number for various rates of acid treatment 





Fig. 7—Cross section of the refrigerating contac‘or 
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Fig. 6—Typical temperature control chart of the acid-naphtha 
mixture 


is shown in Fig. 13. The very low loss in octane rating, 
even at high acid rates and treating temperatures as high 
as 60-60-60°F., should be especially noted. 


Power Required for Refrigeration 


The amount of power required for refrigeration at vari- 
ous acid rates and treatment at 30-30-20°F. is shown in Fig. 
14. The refrigeration required for treatment at low tem- 
peratures is dependent upon the heat of reaction for any 
given acid rate on any given distillate. This varies widely 
with the nature of the distillate as determined by its source 
and conditions under which it was manufactured. Examina- 
tion of this chart clearly discloses that the cost of refrig- 
eration is very small when compared with the total cost of 
acid treatment. 


Neutralization Requirements 


Low chemical requirements for neutralization are char- 
acteristic for naphthas acid treated at low controlled tem- 
peratures. In the case of this installation, even at acid rates 
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Fig. 8—Cross section of the Stratco 


Fig. 9—Cross section of a vertical re- 
C-10 centrifuge 


ceiver type centrifugal pump 
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Fig. 10—Effect of acid rate on sulfur content, color, and gums of finished gas- Fig. 11—Effect of acid rate and treating temperature on treating loss 
oline for treatment at 30-30-20 F. 
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of 15 pounds to the barrel, the caustic soda required for neu- - an 
tralization did not exceed 0.20 pounds per barrel. 


EFFECT OF ACID RATE ON POWER FOR REFRIGERATION 
~ . HUNTINGTON BEACH- SANTA FE SPRINGS PD. 
Character of Sludge COMMERCIAL. 3 STAGE OPERATION 





The acid sludge from this process is readily hydrolyzable 
into dilute acid and acid oil satisfactory for use as refinery 
fuel. A very high percentage of weak acid may be recovered 
as compared to the total acid content of the sludge. The 
content of carbonaceous material is sufficiently low to make 
possible concentration of this weak acid to usable strength 
in concentrators of conventional design. 











Correlation—Plant vs. Laboratory 


It has been previously well established that there is 
very definite improvement in efficiency of three-stage counter- 
current treatment at controlléd low temperatures over the 
best that can be accomplished in the laboratory with a single 
stage. 


The guaranteed performance of the Wilshire treating 





POWER REQD. FOR REFRIGERATION - KWH PER BBL. 
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plant was based on such correlating data, which have been 
further substantiated during the test runs on the plant. This } 
correlation is shown in Fig. 15. It should be carefully pointed | | 
out, however, that such a correlation is applicable only to | | | 
treatment at low temperatures, and that at normal treaf- °40 60 80 100 120 ao wo | 
ing temperatures without temperature control it does not al 
apply. | 

Furthermore, it has been found that it is difficult, if . 

not impossible, to duplicate in commercial atmospheric tem- ; 

; P Y : Fig. 14—Power requirements for refrigeration when 
perature acid treating plants having no temperature con- iscaiines at sectn ae” ¥. souk teen eee 
trol, even with multi-stage operation, the results to be had 7 
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Fig. 13—Effect of acid rate and treating temperature on octane loss 




































































Fig. 12—Effect of acid rate and treating temperature on polymerization loss 
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Fig. 15—Relation between acid requirements in laboratory single stage treat- 
ment of 20° F, and three stage Stratcold treating plant at 30-30-20" F, 





in a single stage in the laboratory under the same condi- 
tions. In other words, while commercial cold treatment 
makes possible acid savings of 40 to 50% over laboratory 
cold treatment for the same degree of refinement, commercial 
treatment without temperature control requires the same 
or more acid than the laboratory treatment at comparable 
temperatures. This means that no laboratory investigation 
will disclose the advantages of treatment at controlled tem- 
peratures without full knowledge of the plant-laboratory cor- 
relations involved. 


Demonstrated Advantages of Process 


A report of the operation of this Stratcold treating 
plant, as outlined herein, is not complete without calling the 





reader’s attention to the very marked superiority of the re- 
sults disclosed over those obtainable by any known acid treat- 
ing method without temperature control, as exemplified by 
other existing treating installations. Such treatment re- 
sults in much higher acid requirements for the same degree 
of refinement, much greater treating and polymerization 
losses, and substantial increase in loss of octane number. 
When evaluated, these differences will be found to be of 
great economic significance. It was the recognition of these 
advantages which led to the selection of this process by the 
Wilshire Oil Co. 
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Continuing Study of Fire 
Protective Systems 


The heading on an article on fire protective systems 
for refineries appearing in the March 10th issue of Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, page 66, which read, “Foam Ex- 
tinguishment Dwarfs Other Methods on Oil Fires,’’ may have 
given readers a wrong perspective on the relationship of foam 
methods to other methods of fire protection used in the oil 


industry, the use of which has been growing the past few 
years. 


While this article discussed very largely the foam meth- 
od of fire protection in use in refineries, a similar study is 
now being made by NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEwsS editorial 
staff of other fire protective needs, and methods to be used, 
not only in refineries but also in other places in the oil in- 
dustry; and other articles based on this study will be car- 
ried in future issues.—Editor. 
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and a naphtha cracking unit, one of the solutions to the problem of higher octane number fuels for the automotive and aircraft engines 


of tomorrow—Photo by Universal Oil Products Co. 
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A new Dubbs refinery 


BarRNSDALL is building a refinery on 
the ship channel at Corpus Christi 


What is a refinery? 


Well, this one is a Dubbscracking unit, 
that’s all—but that’s enough 


Crude oil will go directly into the unit— 
5,000 barrels a day 


Dubbscracked gasoline of 75-76 octane 
number will come out of it—and Dubbs- 
cracked, low viscosity fuel oil 


There's an eager market waiting for 
both—a market handy to Corpus Christi 


Good judgment of Barnsdall manage- 
ment 


Good fortune for Barnsdall stockholders 


Universal Oil Products Co A Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago, Illinois (FP 5 Owner and Licensor 
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Oil tankers loading at Talara, Peru 


Introduction to an Oilfield 
On the Peruvian Coast 


By E. PHYLLIS SNYDER* 


Bass of the most exciting experiences in my 14 months 
tour of Peru and Colombia was the day I first set eyes on 
an oilfield. I had been reading and writing about them for 
a number of years, but I want to tell you, right here and 
now, all the most spell-binding tales ever read or heard, are 
not to be compared with actual personal contact. 

Moreover, no two fields are alike, neither in structure, in 
location, in setting nor in personnel. The Talara fields of the 
International Petroleum Co., for instance, lie on the northern 
coast of Peru, an extensive sandy desert on which not a 
blade of grass is to be found except where some enterprising 
housewife has succeeded in coaxing a few to “give up.” 
The last time it rained in Talara was over 25 years ago, when 
it nearly washed out the whole camp, as well as the entire 
northern coast of Peru. The company has just installed a new 
water works so that the colony might drink in safety, when 
the storm came. Pipelines, machinery, equipment, and so 
on were all swept into the sea. The damage was tremendous. 

On the other hand, you have the oilfields of El Centro 
and Barranca-Bermeja, of the Tropical Oil Co. in Colombia, 
which not too long ago were wild, impenetrable, disease- 
ridden, jungle lands. And here, not only does it rain, but it 
does such a thorough job that you swear you will never 
be dry again. And just when you are resigning yourself to 
your fate, the blistering sun suddenly smiles sizzlingly at you, 
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and again you are wet, but this time it is from bucketsful 
of perspiration. You then begin to wonder wistfully whether 
the other kind of wetness isn’t preferable, when ‘(Don Manuel”’ 
(the weather man) obligingly gives you a chance to test it 
and it is raining again in torrents. 

When I stepped out of the plane at Talara, the sight— 
or perhaps the heat—left me gasping. Snow-white sand so 
hot it burns through the soles of your shoes. And there are 
600 square miles of it. It gets into your eyes, your ears, 
your nose, your mouth. As for your clothes .... What 
projected the picture so strongly in my mind was the fact 
that I had just come in from a tour of the southern sierra, 
going as far as Bolivia, and hitting altitudes as high as 
16,000 feet, where it almost froze the pants off me. 

The tour de force of the Talara picture however, was a 
well that had put on a special show for my benefit. Just when 
she hit 1300 feet—did the figure 13 have something to do 
with it?—she broke loose and ran wild. And for ten solid 
days and nights, she resisted all friendly overtures. Think 
of it! Fifty million cubic feet of gas a day spraying the 
countryside and going up in vapor. I hope the International 
Petroleum in Canada and the boys at Talara, including 
Arthur Iddings, its head, will pardon my hard-boiled bru- 
tality, but it was such a magnificent sight, so awe-inspiring 


*Formerly of O’Shaughnessy'’s South American Oil Reports 
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Well No. 2810 flowed wild for 10 days losing about 50,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas per day 


and majestic in its indifference to every conceivable effort 
to tame her, that I simply cannot be too grateful to Well 
No. 2810 for holding off until I arrived. And to think that for 
months I had been planning to visit Talara, and every time 
I prepared to go, I wound up in a remote corner of Peru. 
Were I a fatalist, I'd shout a clinching argument, “There's 
the proof!” 


Field Superintendent Morrison had the jitters because 
he couldn’t Keep me away. And do you blame me? This sort 
of display happens once in a lifetime, and we must not allow 
such dazzling opportunities to go to waste. The surrounding 
area for miles around was zoned off, cars, cigarettes and 
visitors were prohibited. Mine was a special case, but not 
to Morrison. Even the men were edgey. They had been 
working frenziedly day and night. Everybody was on the qui 
vive; everybody but Arthur Iddings, the head of the “whole 
works” in Talara. He was in his element. He’d jump in and 
out of that spurting well as nimbly as a monkey, oblivious 
to danger as an innocent babe. And he enjoyed every bit of 
it, the fear, the frenzy, the herculean fight of the men to 
get that well under control. I had a sneaking feeling that 
when it was over he was sorry. 

When the well was finally capped, he and Mrs. Iddings 
gave a dinner, and modestly asked would I mind if he 
invited some of the boys who had been at the well. “You 
know, they’ve worked so hard, they need a little relaxation.”’ 
I was delighted. To see the men dressed in mess jackets that 
night, you’d never believe they had just finished a victorious 
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Arthur Iddings, head of International Petroleum Co. in Talara, watching his 
men fight a well out of control 
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Captain J. W. Flanagan, director of International Petroleum Corp. and president 
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of Andian National Corp., lives in the penthouse on the only “skyscraper” in 
Cartagena, Colombia 






fight with a temperamental well, with hardly a wink of sleep 
for ten days, and facing possible extermination every instant. 

The reason the situation at the camp at Talara made 
such an indelible impression was that I had just come from 
another foreign camp where the exact reverse was in order. 
The camp jefe.there is a diosito (tin god) by his own 
proclamation. And the gods help that man who forgets it! 
However, that was not an oil camp, I am glad to say. I have 
always believed that oil companies have much broader vision 
and are more considerate and liberal towards their men than 
other industries. I believed that before I went to South 
America, and this belief is confirmed, after having visited 
some twenty-odd foreign camps of diversified industries in 
three Latin countries. 

The International Petroleum Co. should not only be 
commended for its hand-picked personnel both among the 
gringos and natives, but for its provision for pent-up energies 
in the way of all kinds of sports and entertainment. You 
have riding, polo, hunting, golf, tennis, football, baseball, 
swimming, fishing, bridge, well-stocked libraries, two modern 
“movies,’’ with brand new sound equipment of the highest 
quality; attractive clubrooms, where the boys provide their 
own entertainment, which is very good indeed; at other 
times professional entertainers are brought in. 


The homes for the gringos and the natives in the highe- 
wage brackets are large and roomy and cheerfully furnished; 
the single men’s quarters are equally ample and comfortable 
So is the guest house, which formerly served as the men’s 





Chief Geologist Boggs, Assistant Geologist O'Higgins, and a well foreman at 
Negritos field, Talara 
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Laborers canchones (living quarters) at Talara, Peru 


quarters, named by the natives ‘Casa de locos” (crazy-house), 
because the boys in those days were a pretty tough bunch. 
Those days however, are now gone. International Petroleum 
keeps nobody on its payroll, be he ever so indispensable who 
can’t “‘toe the mark.” No, they are not competing with re- 
form schools, only they haven’t the time to double for nurse- 
maids to grown up men. There’s a job—and a difficult one 

to be done. International Petroleum eagerly meets its 
men halfway, but those men must certainly come across with 
their half. 

The company has two hospitals, the emergency one out 
at Negritos field and the principal one in Talara. That Talara 
hospital is the most modern equipped in all Peru, and 
among the very few up-to-date ones in all -Latin-America. 
[It has a nation-wide reputation, as has its head, Dr. Lewis 
Fraser. It was just after the well had subsided, when one 
of the prize polo horses of the Iddings took violently ill. 
Vell, the hospital and staff are prepared to cure anything 
-even a horse. Dr. Fraser and Charles Kindersley (a 
charming young Englishman said to be son of an Earl, 
who, when he is not a refining specialist, ‘‘two-times” as 
riding master, polo champ and instructor, and also “leads 
‘em to the hounds”) worked over that animal as earnestly 
and as gently as Dr. Dafoe must have when he pulled Mrs. 
Dionne and her “quints” out of the “red.’’ I was in the corral 
with two Peruvian officials, one the prefect of Piura, and 
the other, captain of a cruiser. They went “bug-eyed.” “A 
mere horse! To work like that. Gringos certainly are a 
race of freaks!’’ they exclaimed in unison. 

As I said before, International Petroleum is doing a 
splendid job, not only for the gringo personnel but for the 
natives. Whoever is responsible should certainly be highly 











Tropical Oil Co.’s “‘Barranca-Bermeja” towing 6500 barrels of crude oil and 
gasoline in four barges, two on each side, up the Magdalena river in Colombia 








Polo is just one of the sports enjoyed at Talara. This match is being played 
at the Lima Country Club. Tennis, golf, baseball, hunting, fishing, and mod- 
ern “movies” are some of the other recreations available 


commended for it. Not only do they have good schools for 
the native youngsters, but talent is sought and promoted; 
those youngsters with a flare for music have an opportunity 
to advance it through two boys’ bands; those with a knack 
for painting or drawing, have their turn. The company is 
now considering the installation of an industrial school 
for both boys and girls who have graduated from the pri- 
mary school and are interested in receiving training in speci- 
alized fields. 


I spent ten days roaming around the camps, both among 
the natives and the gringos. I asked all kinds of questions 
from any and everybody—and I can ask, for I speak Spanish 
fluently. From all sides I got nothing but admiration and 
praise for the company. 


Thus I believe it good form to suggest that any foreign 
outfit having labor trouble should take a run down to 
Talara and secure firsthand information. It is also well 
to remind corporation executives that much of the labor 
trouble can be eliminated by installing local heads especially 
fit for the job. The job, we all agree, is no easy one, and 
we still further agree that to find the right man is not easy 
either. 


But the wrong man can do incalculable, irreparable dam- 
age both to the happiness and tranquility of the camp itself, as 
well as to the prestige of the company. Also, he can destroy 
completely any vestige of tolerance or co-operation on the 
part of the natives towards foreign “exploiters.” I saw 
that in so many camps, but it seems that the “push-button- 
kings’”’ back home don’t realize it. So by all means, if you 
suffer from labor trouble, invest in a trip to Talara—and 


TY 


I am not selling trips, nor stock in the company. 





Walter S. Reid, executive representative of International at Lima, in conversation 
with Arthur Iddings, dressed for a polo match 
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Oil Industry’s Paint Problems 


Topic at Refiners’ Session 


By ALLEN S. JAMES 
N.P.N. Staff Writer 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 22 

NE of the men in a paint company’s research laboratory a 

few months ago made a slight slip while running a routine ex- 

periment. The result was not what had been anticipated, so 

he set the beaker containing the ‘‘mistake”’ one side and start- 
ed the experiment again. 


Today that mistake gives promise of being the answer 
to the oil industry’s plea for a durable seal for floating 
roofs on tanks containing “sour’’ crudes and for providing 
a satisfactory coating for PD rundown tanks. 


Already the mistake has been tried on the floating roofs 
and has cut the cost from over $1 down to about 58 cents 
per square foot. More work will be done, however, on the 
PD rundown tank problem before the product is declared 
applicable for that particular service. 


That was only one of the many stories pertaining to de- 
velopment of paints for the oil industry, W. T. Deacon, vice 
president of the St. Louis Surfacer & Paint Co. told his 
audience at the monthly technical meeting of the La.-Ark.-Tex. 
division of the Western Petroleum Refiners Association held 
here recently. 


Mr. Deacon’s paper, “Paints for the Oil Industry—Their 
History, Development and Use,” covered the field so thor- 
oughly that little general discussion followed its reading. 
On the other hand the refinery and field men present—and 
the attendance was the largest of any of the meetings to 
date—appeared more inclined to keep Deacon telling side- 
lights of his industry’s efforts to help their industry solve 
some of its maintenance problems. 


There was the time some years ago, Mr. Deacon related, 
when a crude storage tank in the then new West Texas oil 
field burst into flames one hot, clear day. Four tanks of 
oil were destroyed, and the oil company owning them in- 
vited “everybody” to come out and study the situation. 
Spontaneous combustion had been given as the cause of 
the fire. 


Mr. Deacon and a companion rented a car in Fort 
Worth and drove out into the West Texas field. They 
studied the situation at some length, and finally scraped 
some “scale” off the under side of a manhole cover, tossed 
it into a paper bag and then threw the bag in the back seat 
of the rented car and started back to Fort Worth. At noon 
they stopped in a small West Texas town for lunch. While 
eating, a rangy Texan, cowboy boots and 10-gallon hat and 
bright scarf, strolled in and drawled: 


“Mister, is that your car out there in front?” 
Mr. Deacon acknowledged ownership. 
“Well, I thought you might like to know its afire.’’ 


“Ah, no, not my car,’ Mr. Deacon said he replied. “It 
can’t be my car—lI just got out of it a few minutes ago.” 


“Well,” the Texan drawled. “Maybe you are right, but 
that back seat is burning right brisk.” 
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Those scales, which turned out to be iron sulfide, had 
started the fire. From that beginning Mr. Deacon and his 
associates started on the problem which eventually led to the 
development of the product now used for surfacing interiors 
of tanks which are to be used for storage of sour crudes. 


This product at first was applied with a trowel. Some- 
one suggested that, if it could be applied with a spray gun, 
the cost could be reduced materially. The spray gun makers 
experimented and reported the gun could not be used. But 
that report meant nothing to workmen one hot day when 
it seemed they never would get through smearing that stuff 
with trowels. They removed the needle valve from the spray 
gun, leaving an ‘4-inch opening, and tried it out. That now 
is the approved method of application. 


Tuen there was the problem resulting from the escape 


of gas from sour gas wells in the Panhandle and West Texas 
fields. 


“You could drive by an oil camp in the morning,” Deacon 
said, ‘‘and see houses newly painted, white or some other 
bright color—painted with lead base paints. You would 
not recognize the camp when you came back in the after- 
noon. That sour gas had gotten in its work on that lead 
and the houses were a dull lead color. They actually were 
coated with lead sulfide.” 


Someone mentioned the recent floods and Mr. Deacon 
recalled that just 10 years ago the floods of 1927 started 
the paint industry to studying the effect of mildew on paints. 
An oil company having a number of stations in the flood 
area was using at that time a red and white paint combina- 
tion. When the floods receded the white paint remained 
white but the red turned black. Eventually it was discovered 
that mildew and other fungi had caused a chemical reaction 
to take place in the red paint. The white paint had not 
been affected because the pigment was zinc oxide, a fungi 
destroyer. 


One refiner did ask Mr. Deacon what was the maximum 
temperature that would permit use of a good grade of smoke- 
stack paint. 


“When the temperature gets over 600 degrees F.,’’ Deacon 
replied, “you might just as well put on the cheapest asphalt 
type. If you want to put on aluminum, thin out the asphalt 
and put in the aluminum powder.” 


Chairman R. B. Pierce, who is head of refinery opera- 
tions for the Louisiana Oil Refining Corp., said his control 
houses, having cement roofs, had small cracks which per- 
mitted oil and water to seep in. Mr. Deacon suggested the 
use of a special type of water paint. 


Someone else asked if wood should be primed for alumi- 
num paint. “Definitely yes,” Mr. Deacon replied. 
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Coal and Synthetic Processes Give 


Germany Fuel Self-Sufficiency 


Moror fuel self-sufficiency ranks foremost among the vari- 
ous programs developed by Germany in the last three 
years for achieving independence of foreign sources for raw 
materials, according to S. B. Redecker, American consul. He 
outlines four reasons for this leading position in the na- 
tional plan of domestic raw material production. These are 
(a) heavy drains upon the country’s meagre foreign-exchange 
resources represented by imports of gasoline and diesel oil, 
(b) indispensability in war time, (c) present intensive mo- 
torization program and highway building, and (d) the dem- 
onstrated possibility of producing synthetic gasoline on a 
large scale by utilizing domestic brown-coal and rock-coal. 

The progress being achieved is revealed by estimates 
that within the next two or three years Germany will be 
able to supply from domestic sources upwards of 80 or 85 
per cent of its requirements of light motor fuel with pos- 
sibilities of 100 per cent self-sufficiency in case of need, com- 
pared with less than 45 per cent heretofore. 

The prospects of self-sufficiency in heavy (diesel) motor 
fuel are considerably less favorable than for light fuel, Mr. 
Redecker states. Some progress is being made, however, with 
indications that 20 to 25 per cent of the rapidly expanding 
national consumption will be supplied domestically in the 
same period. Even here complete independence of imports 
could be secured by forced utilization of all available mate- 
rial resources and synthetic processes, it is said. 


TABLE 1 
Germany’s Imports of Motor Fuel, By Volume 
(Net Imports, After Deducting Exports) 


Year Benzol Gasoline Gas Oil Totals 
(Metric Tons, 1 metric ton = 1.1 short tons) 

1930 . Sere etre rn 1,427,900 448,462 2,042,987 
1931 ; 6 6s Sls ae ee 1,336,682 386,789 1,860,268 
1932 eer ere ef E 1,070,255 370,362 1,520,048 
1933 ere era fe: 996,881 435,729 1,499,992 
1934 ... ao se's: See 1,147,471 611,572 1,837,485 
 _. Sane 57,150 1,170,104 848,822 2,076,076 
First Seven Months 

1935 rete 36,929 644,684 404,702 1,086,315 
NG kaa itsaccncns es Gaeee 708,137 553,504 1,295,178 


Initial gains in domestic production of light motor fuel 
are evident from the table of imports in consideration of 
increased national demand for fuel during the period covered. 
From 1932 to 1936 motor vehicle registrations rose from 
1,468,000 to 2,417,000. The government’s motorization cam- 
paign is aimed toward a total of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 cars 
and trucks in use in the not remote future. The above reg- 
istration figure for 1936 includes 1,184,000 motorcycles, mak- 
ing it evident that present registrations are intended to be 
tripled or quadrupled. 

Since Germany possesses reserves of rock-coal estimated 
at some 100,000,000,000 short tons and of some 24,000,000,- 
000 tons of brown-coal which are being consumed at an 
annual rate of 259,000,000 tons, these reserves are sufficient 
for many years even with the added consumption involved in 
developing synthetic production. 

Marked progress being achieved and the important role 
played by synthetic gasoline are indicated in Table 2. 
Two Well Known Processes 

Synthetic motor fuel production is rendered available 
by two well-known processes, namely, an adaptation of the 
original Bergius coal-liquefaction process known as the “I.G.- 
Bergius” hydrogenation or catalytic pressure system, con- 
trolled by the I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. and related brown- 
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coal producers, and a newer process, “Fischer-Tropsch,” con- 
trolled by Ruhrchemie A. G., chemical subsidiary of a largt 
part of the Ruhr coal industry. 


In addition to the two major processes a still newer 
method has come to the fore. Known as “Pressure Coal 
Extraction” there are two closely related processes involving 
the use of solvents for securing an extract from rock-coal 
for conversion to diesel oil. Unlike the other two processes 
these are economical only for producing heavy motor fuel. 

The I. G. Bergius hydrogenation process is said to en- 
able conversion of almost the entire carbon content of coal 
into gasoline. It can use all hydrocarbon mixtures—coal, 
tar, petroleum, etc.—-and is capable of producing not only 
gasoline but other cuts, diesel oil, kerosine, or even lubricat- 
ing oil. Even if complete self-sufficiency in motor fuel were 
attained, national coal consumption would be increased by 
less than five per cent using this process, it is said. 


Owing to the costliness of the productive equipment in 
volved, necessitated especially by the required high pressure 
and temperature, plants using the I.G. hydrogenation proc- 
ess are economical only in very large units, as represented 
by the giant Leuna and other newer plants now building. 


There are now four plants building or starting operations 
utilizing the Fischer-Tropsch gas-synthesis process, following 
definite establishment of its practical utility, and prospects 
are believed to be that this process may be an increasingly 
serious competitor of the I.G. process. 


The Fischer-Tropsch process as used heretofore based 
largely upon bituminous coke and three of the new plants 
will use coke as raw material. However, an important de- 
parture was recently achieved by the development of meth- 
ods for the direct utilization of raw brown-coal. The process 
provides for conversion of coke to water-gas from which 
hydrocarbon oils are built up. Four to five tons of bituminous 
coke are required to produce one ton of gasoline (7.5 barrels), 
compared with three to three and a half tons of rock coal 
required by the I.G.-Bergius process. 

The advantage of the Fischer-Tropsch process is said 
to be in a more complete utilization of the raw material and 
its operation at atmospheric pressure and relatively low tem- 





TABLE 2 
Sources of Germany’s Light Motor Fuel Supply 


(Figures for 1935 are approximate, those for 1937 careful 


estimates) 
Source 1937 


1935 
(Metric Tons) 
Imports 


‘ Sie Me . 1,160,000 350,000 
Domestic benzol pos tate ani Mia kaka ohare iar — 300,000 350,000 
Alcohol (including methanol since Jan. 1, 1936) 185990 200,000 
Domestic CEUdeC HSUOIGUIM occ ccisnecccccccscss ,000 150,000 
Hydrogenation of brown-coal (I. G. process) 230,000 350,000 
Low-temp. carbonization of brown-coal ....... ....... 400,000 
(Lurgi process) and subsequent ie ar 
tion of low-temp. brown-coal tar (I. G. 
process) 
Hydrogenation of rock-coal (I. G. process) .... ....... 150,300 
Gas-synthesis of brown-coal (Fisher-Tropsch 
BED. ccc vrncpascans, iesreseebemaces sine lewis 150,000 
Gas-synthesis of rock-coal (Fisher-Tropsch 
rrr ree ere a re 100,000 
Polymerization of hydrogenation and cracking 
MOO eT ere re Te ee ee oe eeeeeee 50,000 
ee Re ee rr 2,000,000 2,250,000 
Supply from all domestic sources ..........+. ,000 1,900,000 
Supply from domestic synthetic gasoline only .. 230,000 1,200,000 
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perature (400°F.). Smaller production units are economical 
also which is desirable in spreading production. 


Newer Solvent Method 

Although the pressure solvent extraction method is still 
largely in the experimental stage, recent developments sug- 
gest that it has been gaining ground and that it offers in- 
creasingly good prospects of serious competition with al- 
ready established processes in producing diesel oil. 

Extraction occurs at moderate pressure in stages un- 
der gradual rising temperature of from 570° to 770°F., or 
just below the point of disintegration. Solvents are added, 
most practical of which are said to be a mixture of 50 per 
cent tetralin and 50 per cent of primary-tar phenols. 


The pressure-extraction method is said to offer impor- 
tant advantages over the I.G. hydrogenation and other mo- 
tor fuel production processes particularly because it enables 
recovery of over 80 per cent of the oil contained in the coal, 
thus achieving considerably better utilization than other proc- 
esses, and is neither based upon nor yields a by-product. It 
also avoids difficulties caused by disturbances from ash in- 
volved in high-hydrogenation. The only slight hydrogena- 
tion required reduces consumption of hydrogen, the prin- 
cipal cost factor in synthetic motor fuel production, and thus 
cuts production costs. Simpler plant equipment also re- 
quires smaller capital investment. 

The motor fuel program has given a great impetus also 
to research efforts for developing improved low-temperature 
carbonization methods for producing a better grade of coke, 
on the one hand, and improved equipment for utilizing low- 
temperature coke, on the other. The problem of low-tempera- 
ture carbonization consists chiefly in finding suitable con- 
sumption outlets for the coke. The most marked progress 
has been achieved in this development and outlets were pro- 
vided by linking coal distillation plants with power works. 


Crude Production Gains Unimportant 

Although Germany’s domestic production of crude _ pe- 
troleum has increased considerably in the last several years 
due to intensive exploration and development work by both 
domestic and foreign companies, it still remains small and 
there are poor prospects of its attaining pronounced impor- 
tance. In 1935 domestic crude furnished only around five per 
cent of the national requirements of gasoline and around 12 
per cent of diesel oil. 

TABLE : 


Germany’s Production of Crude Petroleum 
Year 


Quantity 
(Metric Tons) 
EOD crt aereakeir's De 92,000 
BONO oczeder ohn Norske. beaver es eee 103,800 
|) gle era ea oe aD arg ae eer irae nL ee RCE teen eR ee 174,000 
OEE, 0G athe, cae win Wie ea eae wearer .... 229,000 
UEC cabin d ahs evade cages anes es uaa ae on ta se er 230,000 
BO 68 bc kje as Dae Sa ee ep a 239,000 
RI tue ok he aS idee Beak re? hale rey ae aa 320,000 
Ree ie. es Weer eae Oe 430,000 


Germany’s domestic supply of benzol has been increased 
by various means. One has been the installation of im- 
proved equipment in cokeries, particularly the “Still’’ inner 
suction process, enabling a higher yield of tar and benzol 
per unit of coal processed. By this method the yield of 
benzol can be increased 27 per cent and that of tar around 
10 per cent over older methods, it is said. National out- 
put of benzol expanded from 21,000 short tons in 1933 to 
around 33,000 tons in 1935. Further increase to 44,000 tons 
is expected for 1936. 

Ethyl alcohol was introduced as a legally required ad- 
mixture in motor fuel in 1930 as a means of financial aid to 
farmers. Its use, it appears from figures given in the report, 
cannot be justified on any grounds other than as an outright 
cash subsidy to potato farmers payable by the national 
motor traffic. One result has been the imposition of a heavy 
financial burden upon motorists and has deprived the gov- 
ernment of revenue from import duties on cheap gasoline 
from petroleum. 

Public opposition to ethyl alcohol as motor fuel and 
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other economic reasons, are tending to decrease the impor- 
tance of ethyl alcohol as a fuel. Methanol, however, has 
been introduced to replace ethyl alcohol and although it has 
even less energy value, it has the economic advantage of 
being considerably cheaper in price. Being a by-product in 
manufacture of synthetic gasoline, a market is thus assured 
for the product. 

Supplementing the major fuels there are available three 
types of gases, coal-dust, and electricity offering varying 
possibilities of attaining importance. Most important are the 
so-called liquid-gases, notably propane and butane, occurring 
on a large scale as by-products of natural and synthetic gaso- 
line production by distillation, hydrogenation and synthesis. 

While generator gas has been given a most energetic 
propaganda, experts consider that it offers only small pros- 
pects due to its serious shortcomings of bulky and cumber- 
some generating equipment required to be carried by the 
vehicle, high cost of equipment, need for frequent replenish- 
ing of wood fuel, suitability of only certain types of wood, 
and poor energy producing quality of the gas. 

Extensive experiments have been and are being con- 
ducted with coal dust motors but none of these experiments 
as yet has resulted satisfactorily, due largely to the until now 
insurmountable difficulty of ash occurrence. 


Sight-Feed Manifold 
For Ammonia System 


In order that ammonia cylinders might be concentrated 
in one location, The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa., installed 
a group of sight-feed indicators on the side of one of the 
buildings in its refinery there, with connections attached 
to them so that only one cylinder was required for a num- 
ber of feed lines. 

These four indicators are of the usual type of ammonia 
feed instruments, connected to a common header so that 
each may receive the chemical from the cylinder. Each 
instrument was also equipped with the necessary needle valve 
for adjusting the flow to the desired delivery point through 
the usual small diameter pipe. 

The advantages of such an installation are, Ist., one 
operator may adjust the feed of ammonia to the particular 
column or condenser without walking any distance after he 
received the control chemists instructions; 2nd., only one 
cylinder is required at one time, which reduced the amount of 
chemicals needed on inventory; 3rd., only one connection is 
necessary to install a full cylinder when one has become ex- 
hausted. 





Manifold for connecting a single ammonia cylinder to the ammonia treating 
system at the refinery of the Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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When You Say “PETROLEUM” 
You're TALKING Our LANGUAGE 
...and here are Pumps to PROVE it! 


























Viking and the Petroleum 
Industry have been associated 
together for a long time. During 
this period, Viking has taken 
special pains in the designing 
and building of pumps for the 
efficient handling of practically 
every petroleum product. For 
Bulk Plant service, Viking’s big, 
sturdy Twin Units have proven 
both dependable and capable. 
They do a big job. . . require Viking Twin Unit with Two 
little space. Model Illustrated, 450 Gallon Units 

is equipped with two pumps, 
both handling 450 GPM “% 
heavy duty construction 
throughout. Other Twin models 
obtainable in various sizes and 
styles. 





They enjoy real ‘‘dock and tanker 
prestige,’’ these hard working, 
big Viking Cargo Pumps. Their 
varied styles, capacities and drive 
arrangements make them prac- 
tical for all assignments ; 
eliminate awkward installations. 
They successfully handle all 
types of petroleum cargo such as 
gasoline, kerosene, naphtha, fuel 
oils, heavy bunker oils and lubri- 
cating oils. All Viking Cargo 
Pumps are positively self-prim- 
ing .. . discharge rates remain 
practically constant under ordi- 
nary unloading conditions. Let 
us give you the complete story 
on Bulk Plant and Cargo Pumps 
Viking Cargo Pump with + + a note from you will bring 

Two 1050 Gallon UNITS detailed bulletins and price list. 



































VIKING PUMP CO. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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THE STANDARD 


.TRIPLEXD 


““METALLINED” 
GASOLINE & OIL HOSE 


This is the famous three-ply 
gasoline hose that has been 
the standard of the industry 
ever since the name TRIP- 
LEXD established the first 
departure from old-fashioned 
garden-type hose a quarter of 
a century ago, and made pos- 
sible the famous 1000-Day In- 
surance Policy that took all 
the guess-work out of buying 
gasoline pump hose. 


. QUADRIPLEXD 


GASOLINE & OIL HOSE 


QUADRIPLEXD was a fur- 
ther development of TRI- 
PLEXD. Made of four-ply con- 
struction, comprising an inner 
lining of special flexible metal 
tubing, a second lining of 
gasoline -resisting rubber 
compound, a third lining of 
tough, durable fabric and an 
outer coating of black, abra- 
sion-resisting rubber. Quadri- 
plexd Gasoline Pump Hose is 
INSURED FREE (in lengths of 
15 feet or less) against all haz- 
ards of use and accidental 
damage, except fire and theft, 
for 1000 DAYS (nearly three 
years) from the day it leaves 
the factory. 
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| And Non 


| 3. TRIPLEXD 
| “SMOOTHLINED” 
| GASOLINE & OIL HOSE 





(1) Inner lining of synthetic rubber compound 

(2) Woven cotton jacket. Note impregnated rubber 

(3) Spring wire interwoven with cotton fabric 

(4) Outer covering of tough, black abrasion-resisting 
rubber compound 

(5) Smooth, free-flow bore 


Culminating many years of experiment; 
ing with a synthetic rubber lining, Metal 
Hose & Tubing Co. now feel justified in 
placing on the market a hose built to 
TRIPLEXD standards, being practically a 
QUADRIPLEXD-type hose with the metal 
lining removed. The result is TRIPLEXD 
“Smoothlined,” a three-ply gasoline and 
oil hose, consisting of a smooth synthetic 
rubber lining, a middle layer of cotton 
fabric, with an interwoven spring wire 
reinforcement and an outer covering of 
black, abrasion-resisting rubber com- 
pound. Special methods eliminate fixed 
curves and make for great flexibility and 
ease in handling. Write for details. 


—— & He 2 Bay 
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Metal Hose & Tubing Co., Inc. 
253 Tillary Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me information on the following: 
[] TRIPLEXD ‘Smoothlined” Gasoline Hose 
[] TRIPLEXD ‘’Metallined” Gasoline Hose 
QUADRIPLEXD Gasoline Hose 


Name 


Address 


acateceneenssessnecenensseoengere 
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H. B. FUQUA 


H. B. Fuqua, chief geologist for Gulf Oil Corp.’s north and west Texas 
districts, with headquarters at Fort Worth, is the new president of the American 
\ssociation of Petroleum Geologists. He was elected at the Los Angeles 
convention on March 17. 


Mr. Fuqua, widely known in his profession and among oil producers, joined 
the Gulf organization about 12 vears ago as zone geologist in the Wichita Falls 
district. He came to Fort Worth as assistant to Ben Belt, then chief of the 
district, and succeeded Belt when the latter was made chief geologist of Gulf 
Production Co. at Houston, in 1928. 


Mr. Fuqua is a graduate of the University of Oklahoma and, in addition to 


his extensive geological experience, has operated as an independent producer. 
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